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This ^methQds guide is intend€4 to assist elementary 
school guidance worl^rs in implementing a domprehensive .career 
guidance program. , Three major areas ar^ consfdered. First, the life 
career development perspective is examined as a framework for . 
organizing guidance objectives and practices so that there is a 
developmental, integrative conceptualization. Also included are 
descriptions of the followijig processes which can be utilized in ' 
reaching some of these guidance objectives: teacher developed 
actwrities, media packages, and experiential care'er education (Career 
Education) ; models and methods, mo'ral^reasoning, and expanding 
experiences <y.alues Education); media'^progra as and groj^p processes 
(Human "Relations Education). In the. Second s^ction^^ the psychological 
education movement is surveyed to provide some basic principles for 
new and intensive personal development goals. Four facets of 
psychological education are exaitfined: communications training; 
understanding' behavior; behavior change; and achievement moi^ivation 
and responsible asserti veness. Finally, in section three, progfam 
components are presented to aid in establishing compreh^ensive career 
guidance within the mainstreani of the elementary school curriculum. 
Included is a list of qcals and developmental objectives organized by 
grade level (K-6) under the following domains: interpersonal ^ 
effectiveness; work and life skills; and life career planning. (This 
comprehensive career guidance model was developed by the Georgia 
Comprehe<isive Career Guidance Project. (See CE 0^8 130 for a final J 
report cf this piroject.) (BM) 
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Introduction ^ 

The METHODS GUIDE is Intended to be ah aid to guidance workers In 
the elementary' school as they Mdeavor to Implement a comprehensive 

career guidance program. Elementary school teachers, counselors, and 

.. .... ' \ 

specialists have employed guidance techniques for some time, especially 

the last decade. It is not the intent of the METHODS GUIDE to start 
at the bottom line of guidance practices in the elementary school/ 
Rather, tlie purpose of the METHODS GUIDE is to provide knowledge about 
exemplary career guidance processes that will lead to an extension of 
basic guidance programs so that an elementary school can have a compre- 
hensive guidance program. ^ 

With this purpose in mind, three major areas are considered. First, 
^he life career development- perspective is examined as Ja framework for 
organizing guidance objectives and practice^^^^\hat there is a develop- 



mental integrative conceptualization. Secondly, the psychologica^education 



movement is surveyed to provide some basic principles for new and' intensive 
personal development goals. Finally, some, program development compoilents 
are presented to aid in establishing comprehensive career guidance within 
the mainstream of the elementary school currlculuiiiw 
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A New Direction for Guidance 4 

During the last three decades, society has -witnessed dramatic, 
ever- In creasing changes In organizational structures Ins tljtutlonal 
values. Burgeoning technology has accelerated the rat.e of change to 
the point where an Individual's relationships with other people and 
things are less and lessv enduring. Urbanization, population mobility, 
and emerging groups and movements seeking recognition have produced ext^- 
slve psychological, sociological;: and economic disruptions*. People express 
feelings of alienation, loneliness ^d despair. They are overwhelmed 
by the , complexity of the everrchanglng world of . work and Occupational 
sp^lallzatlon, and they are partlclfiTknts In a society whose 'prpducts 
are either planned for obsolescence or packaged in throw-away containers. 
The whole society is characterized by Impermanence, Note the following: 

* Each individual, on an average ,'^^wlM move 14 tlnfes in a lifetime. 
How do people on the move establish roots? ' 

^ . J 

y * Work patterns a^p ^hifting. It is estimated there are 18 million 
moonlighters. In a few years about a quarter of the workers 
will be on night shifts by choice, and the trend is for more 
flexibility in the work force some time in their •] titime. Hp!/ 
^- can families maintain the quality of their nurturing role? 

* Children spend less time at hotne, althdiigh** the family still holds 
financial' and moral responsibilities for them* Soon half i>f 

all children iinder six will go to day care or pre-school centers. 
Equally important, will these centersf be planned to help children 
develop, rather than be. "temporary 'container^p for" children away ' 
from home?" Will children identify ^wi^th their own .families? 



J 



lifestyles are changing. Among young cc?iiples, the divorce rate 
exceeds 50% and the separation rate is even higher for coupules 
living without traditional marriage. How can individuals pe 



4^ 



encouraged to . develop a sense of identlt]^ within each changing 
enirlronment? ' > 

* There are more'tfiui 20 million Americans over 65 yeard of age. 
' In a few yikarsy the retirement age will be closer to. 55 years. 

Tt 'Is. estimated that thefe will be two militon older people In 
^ lnstltt;|tlons by the year 2000. How. can homes for senior cltl-^ 
zeni^ be l»proved so they will enjoy living? 

JCiPehny BffiUM , 1974, p, 24 



The events and social forces that have affected the dramatic alter- 

* . • * » ■ ' 

Ing and restructuring of society have often disrupted and seriously chal- 

lenged the institutions that haye. traditionally served as societal and 

Cultural foundat4Qns; One siK:h institution, the educatibyl system, 

has responded with' admirable success. ^ 

Whether called \jpon tp develop scientists » provide equal education 

. . f ^ I . ^ 

for all or prepare youth and adults for a participating and contributing 

role In. a complex and Tiighly mdbile technological Society ^ the education N 

systfsm has responded with significant «achi<evemehtd4 However, these sue-' 

cesVes and achieveme^^ hav^^resulted in wideaprea$3^i8^tlsfact'lon and 

.frustration rather tha'^approval and support ;j^maii^nchlevement8 have 

only; served to generate higher Ifevels of expectations. For education, > 

the consequences of success hiiVe been demands for greater and fasten 

improvements, and more responsibilitiesXafed servjlcea. 

Guidance became an important part of the expanded educational sys- 



tern, and guidance programs assumed a prcmdtient role in the educ^ation^ 
processes during this period. Although .present to^'-Some extent through- 



out the hl8to*^'^of public education; guidance flourished durlne the lat^ ^ 
^ '50'*s and early' '6p's. This gi;ovth typically occurred In res^nse to 

an Identified societal or Institutional need, I.e., a need for scientists 
, and technicians-, a need 'for more efficient ^tlUzat/on of manpower, a ^ 

need to personalize the so.c:^llz^tlon process, a n4ed to combat drug 

. ^ ' -'^ ' \ 

abuse and a need for students to acquire employment skills. 

> 

'To meet the/se heeds ,^ professional educators, representing federal*^ 
and state^d^artmen't personnel, college and' university professors, and 
local school administrators*, set out to Identify the goals, develop ^ 
guidance programs and train guidance -specialists to administer the pro- 
gram and provide the services. While this procedure afforded an ade- , 
quate starting place. It excluded student—the direct consumer of 
the program—from contributing to" the 'development of the goals. Guld- 
ance consequently became a. collectj^oji of services typically administered 
by counselors, and services and related guidance processes had tc^.b§ ^ 
modified or >expanded to accommodate each newly Identified problem or 



crisis. • . , ' 



Guidance produced results -during this period, and the gap between 
society's .expfectatlons and tTie educaijlonal socialization process was 
appreciably reduced. ^ Literacy Improved, talent was identlflecj and 
encouraged, scientists ,and mathematicians emerged and more you/h wlthc 
more skll]^s sought post high school 'preparation. Afi uhfortui^te conse- 
quence of the prdgram thrusts of this period was the disproportionate 4 
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emphasis op higher^ education as an essential step In pursuit of ^reer 
goals. At the same time, and to their credlt^guldai;ice workers persis-? . 
tent^y tempered the society-serving demands of government agencies and . 
funding with a^ continued f^^s on the Individual^ his or tier needs, rights 
and responsibilities.^ v ^ - / * 

^ "An^ Inherent danger ot many pf the educatldhalr thxnists/of the post- 
war years was 'the, posslbre loss" of respect for Individuals," their needs 
' .choices. The counselors tecame Identified with "the role of protec- ^' 

ting and promoting the humanj.stlc goals of the Individual and one's rights 

» » ' . . . . <, 

»J • . * y ' 

to self-knowledge and self-determination. And the primary process of 
tftie counselor became the. one-to-one counseling relatl^onshlp. 

Guidance was attempting to be all things/ to -all ^people and ronse«- 
qu^ntly sought to achieve too liany vagfuely defined, "all-encompdss!^ngV^' 
goals. Counselors were protecting the needs of ln(^lviduals , striving 
for the accomplishment of such goals as .the self-actuallzatlon and optl- 
mal developmeitt of all chlldr^if, resf>ondlhg ^to each new crlsdS with an 
addition or^modlflcatlon 'of thel^^ program, and %t^emp ting io accomplish - 
aH this primarily through a bne-tfb^^e cbun^ellng process for 400 or 
more stddents; . . ^ ^ ^ 

The ^social conditions of ^the late '60's and e^ly '70's pre- • « 
sent^^new demands, land expe^atlpns, and education atid guidance Were ^ 

agai|^ responsive. However^ the strategies ot the '50Js* and '60*s which 

- ' ^ ( ' • ^ ■ . ^ . ^ * 

had been at least moderately effective were no longer sufficient ro nteet 
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the. needs. New. strategies were necessary, arid redefinition of role , and 
function tfe came the focus of the-profession, Jilorei^ students nee4^^elp, 
and the otae- to-one counseling was not far-reaching Sinough to provide 
the assistance necessary. Thus, the trend was toward group guidance 
and counselin8^^irftt^;J.rect strategies '^uch as consultation with teachers 
and parents and the development of materials atid activities fg^ Qlass- 

3 • ■ •■ ■ • ■ >■ 

on use. ' , , / • '* c.^ 

C J ^- . 

Need for Career Guidance * \, \ ^ \ ^ 

^. : X- * ' ' \'' ' '* ' 

Despite ..the efforts <|f guidance personnel redefining roles ahd 

• ^ ' '\ / . " ' • ^ 
in utilizing liew st1?$teg4es, Sufficient evidence h>s emerged to i«di- 

• . ' \. . ^ ■ 

cat^ that the needs of students in severtal -areas of p'^rsottal develop- . 
ment are not being* met. ^ In particular, the Mfe career develj)pment 
.needs -of students haK?^ of teri' be€^ neglected tn guidance programs , 
which hay^ focused on such reactive proces'ses as persqpal crlsls- 
^orlenMd counseling and IndTrect pracesses' such as scheduling classes. 
Several \nat tonal and state surveys 6f students have shown thaf counse- 
lors and 'bt}^r educational petsounei ajre' not communi casting well enough 
with sJl^udents to ma^e much difference in 1?|ielr career planning and 
"Reparations Ttje American College Testing- Program (Prediger, etV. al. , 

r973> reported that^ half of the students polled In a national purvey 

V * ' , . . I 

indicated that they had, received little oi: no help with their career 
planning, and that' 75 percent of the studentTs felt that^^refer plan- 
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ning- was most important and wanted help. 7 . 

As ^ part of their need for .career planning students should receive 
fvejlp jip developing decision-making skills. Confronted with Increasing 
Choices .in such rol^s as studep^t, citizen, consumer and worker^, they . 
n^^ci ^o be skillful in obtaining and evaluating information and resources 
to mak^ informed decisions. 

V^ue systetaB are no longer ^as constant or stable as when passed 
along intact from one generation to the next in earlier times. The 
cbftnging and pluralistic society has contributed to a *'value crisis" 
foT^ yqung people. Increasingly, individuals are left to their own re- 
sautces to find the values that direct and, -give meaning to their lives, 
"tfho am 1V\ and "What do I want to dp with my life?", are crucial 
questions for which they are seeking answers. 

Students have a need for expanding their "experiential" aware- 
ness of the working world. Segregated from purposeful and active work 
rol^s as they spend an increasin|J||wjpunt of time in the formal educational 
structure, students have too^ fe^ opportunities to either understand 
th^ characteristics of work and worker^ or to develop effective work 
habits. Familiarity with their parents' and neighbors* jobs is diffi- 
cult in today's complex working institutions and bureaucracies. 

,Chgj\ging Perspectives of Career Guidance 

In the mid and late '60's evidence accumulated that suggested 
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gui^^ce programs and services available to students were In some ways, 
less than adequate. Particularly noticeable was the lack of systematic 
efforts to meet life career development needs. The heritage of the 
'guidance profession was firmly rooted In the vocational jguldance move- 
ment which emerged In the early pa^t of this century. T^e focus of 
early vocational guidance processes was on providing Individuals with 
assistance In ma^ng vocational choices. A counselor met with an 
Individual to help him analyze himself, explore and analyze occupational 
Information, and to make a one-time vocational choice which represented 
the best fit of the two sets of Information. Thus, the emphasis was 
on- a single occupational choice .throughout the early years of guidance, 
a view which served as the foundation and conceptual model for the work 
of the majority of counselors'. As more and more was learned In the 
areas of labor market Information analysis and psychological measure- ^ 
ment the model was refined and Improved. However, this view of voca- 
tional guidance gradually lost Its prominence as more recognition was 
given "to the Importance of personality dynamics in vocational choice 
and adjustment, coifpled with a rising Interest In psychotherapy 
(Miller, 1973)," Also, the profession moved- from the static conception 
of a one-time vocational choice to a more dev^elopmental view which 
emphasized the need for planned Interventions throughout a person's 
life in all areas of development. As the two influences of personality 
dynamics and developmental concepts merged, school counselors t)egan 



.to focus less on students' vocational concerns and more on personal- 
social problems and educational planning. Guidance processes were de- 
veloped to facilitate student growth and development in these areas. 
However > the acceptance of this view of guidance as serving the needs * 
of atudents in three separate areas — vocational, educational^ and per- 
sbnal-social--led to fragmentation and overspecialization. Vocational 
counselors assumed responsibilities for working with the voci^tional 
problems of students, educational counselors focused on personal prob- 
v^lems, usually of an immediate or crisis nature. As various school 

and community pressures shifted so too did the priorities of the guidance 
staff. ' 

The Life Career Development Perspective 

A new developmental perspective of students' needs has emerged to^ 
cause the guidance profession to re-evaluate the usefulness of viewing 
heeds as if they exist independent from each other. The new perspective 
indicated that in a person's total development all needs are inter- 
related and interdependent. 

To represent this broad view of human growth and development, ' 
Gysbers and Moore (1973) used the term life career development. The 
word life indicates that the focus is first j^d foremost on people, on 
all aspects of their growth and development over the life span. The 
word career identifies and relates the many settings in which people 



find themselves—home, school, occupation, community; the roles which 
, they, play— student, worker, consumetf clti2en» patent; and the events 

which may occur ii> their lifetime — entry job, marriage, retirjement 
. (Figure 1).\ The woid development: ie uB^d to ehow that people are con- 
tinually changing over their lifetime. When used in sequence, th^ 
words life career development bring theSe separate meanings together, 
but at the same time, they mean more tha^ the^e word's put together in 
sequence. Taken collectively , . tsll^y describe whole persons — unique 
personsvwith their own lifestyles. Life cereet development is defined 

self development over tl\e life sp^n through the integration of the 
roles, settings, and events of a person's tot^l life. 

This new conception of guidance baSes Its rationale and processes 
on a developmental perspective of student needs, A life' career devel- 
opment perspective offers t;he view th^t students' needs are integrated 
in the context of total human develoPHjent, A life career development 
m6del represents a natural step in th^ evolution of the guidance 
profession because it utilizes a view pf gtudent needs as' a foundation 
for designing developmental guidance progr^^- 

Lifeu career development concepts also <^an serve as the body of 
knowledge from which the content of comprehensive guidance programs 
can be derived. Life career development is a total environment con- 
cept that vill not only embrace all o( the academic subjects but also 
include preparation for all phases of an Itidividual's life. 
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FIGURE 1 
Life Career Development 
Settings— Roles-r Events 
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Career Guidance in Georgia , 1976, p. 8. 
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Comprehensive Career Guidance Programs 

The concept of life, career development offers a new point of depar- 
ture for Improving and extending comprehensive career guidance programs. 
Career guidance helps the Individual understand oneself and relate to 
other, people. The concept of life career development 1| not complete 
If Itjlnvolves only the academic and envrlonmental components but omits 
tjie /study of Interpersonal and Intrapersonal relationships. Career gui- 
dance focuses on the life span of Individuals.' It brings together the 
past, present and future. Because educ'ating only for t^ay would not 
give a student a suitable background for one's life, School programs 
must consider lifestyles of the future. A life career development 
framework allows schools to organize educational experiences that are 
concerned with meeting the personarl needs of today and tomorrow. ■ 

Career guidance should be competency-based education. Skills "that 
the students will learn are those that others will expect them to posses^. 
Included In with the • , . oition of these necessary skills will be an 
understanding of "hy these skills are Important. Each student w^ll 
IJave mastered the competencies required by society. As a result, the 
Individual will appear more competent to others and will feel more 
competent to oneself. 

Comprehens;^ve career guidance Is open and continuous education. 
Educational personnel at every leve^—prlmary , secondary, and-beyond— 
should integrate life skills into the curriculum for all students, not 
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just special groups* Career guidance Is developmental; therefore, aware- 
nesSy exploration, and preparation for life, occur throughout the entire 
formal school program~klndergarten through grade; twelve. Xlfe career 
development does not end, at grade twelve, however. Entering the work 
world In a specialized jobt a technical Job, or as a professional does 
not end a person's educational needs. At anytime one chooses, he or 
she can return to the educational system to Improve one's life develop- 
ment. Examples of posts econdary career development may Intiiude Increas- > 
Ing occupational skills or may focus on leisure activities, dally living 
sklllar^r interpersonal skills. Because of changing interests, ideals 
and values, man develops new needs. There are no better opportunities 
to help an individual explore and develop new skills to meet these new 
needs than with approaches such as career guidance offers. 

Career guidance involves education for planning and dec^ aklng 
It is exposure to all of life; le Ing to know oneself — ^wha^ ests, 
aptitudes and abilities he or she possesses; learning to undersc d and 
identify with other people. The central focus of career guidance 
to learn to select attainable goals, cliallenge oneself, chart procedures 



Career guidance is a means of personalizing education, bringing 



and pldns, and make decisions along the way to achieving one's goals. 

. br 

efal 
nt^r 



together all that youth should learn in order to live a happy, meaningful, 
usef^ and productive life. Education is brought to the individual stu- 
dent instead of the students being brought to education. When this is 
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done^ education becomes a personal ex^r fence rather than just another 
group activity. The major goal of career guidance Is Individual compre- 
henslon and employment of purposeful action. A student Is not merely 
one In a group^of students forced Into the same mold. With career gul- 
,^ance, the edti^catlon one completes Is his or hers alone—It's personalized 
The Individual student Is better prepared to make choices. The choices 
Will npt be uneducated guesses because the choices will be made after ^ 
Instxructlon In decision making^ Once the Individual has acquired the ^ 
ability to make wise choices, one's life becomes his or her own. 

Uslng^llfe career development ccjpcepts as a base, person-cepi:ered ' 
goals and objectives can be identified and programs can be developed 
and Implemented so that guidance > ^-^■'^ atlonal program." 

Finally and most Imporfantj^y , gult .^grams oased on life career 

development concepts provide a unl; d approach to meeting the guldajice 
needs of all people, of all ages, at all educational levels. * ^ 

The Life Career Development Model | 

The life career development model (Figure 2) focuses on self devel- 
opmptit as effected through three basic Interrelated domains— Interpersonal 
e^ctlveness, work and life skills and life career planning (D^gley 
apd ^Hartley, 1976). An underlying assumption of the moditl Is that self 
development Is a function of a person's Interaction Vltl> Sthers In var- 
ious life roles, settings and events. The basic domaliis are designed 
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as representative of identifiable" needs, and desired outcome^^ and should 
not be considered exhaustive. The pujrppse of/ identifying such, domains 
is to provide a functional fgcuS^ for the planning of - developmental 
Career guidance strategies! • 



Iilterpersonal Effectiveness 

Self understanding and attainjfng Interpersonal skills are^ the 
major desired outcomes in this student needs domain. A'central focus 
of this area involves the development of positive feelings' about self ^ 
and others. An awareness, of one's owr^ characteristics of others and 
of the environment contributes to feelings of confidence and acceptance, 
outcomes which can be achieved through va^ue development and clarifica- 
tion a^ttivities. l\ ^ ^ 

The changing nature Jof our society underscores the Importance of 
students' achievement of goals In this domain. As human interaction 
and interdependence i^ncrease, individuals need to improve their^abilities 
to relate with others on both individual and group basds. To be able 
to >develop and maintain meaningful relationships with others adds greatly 
to mental and physical health. Moreover, humanistic worl/ and living 
conditions can be created or maintained through the developirient of ^ 
cooperative attitudes and work habits. 



Cooperation, involvement, cpimnitment and the accept&iicej^f respon- 
sibility are other important personal characteristic^ considered in this 



domain.^ The »follGwlng^re|lfreSBnt student goalSv^soclated with this" 

domain: . ^ ^ 

* feco^lzlng that behavior toward others^ affects oth^rs>' behav 

*• understanding the process of mydng and keeplhg sfrlend^hships 

... !* becoming' a!(^are oi the varloua methods of expressing opinions 
and- bl^lle^ 

' *** ^ ^ # ' . ^ 

^ * Icferitlfylng socially acceptable behaviors occurring *ln a group 
situation . i ^ / 




becoming aware of the/ef fects ^of competitiveness and coopdkatlve- 
ness with both peers "and adults* ^ 



* leaning the value and. pi:ocess of establishing ^ru ef Active 



relatioxiahlp with famlly^embers 



* learning how to achieve feelings of worthwhlleness 

* learning how to Exercise some control ov^iF oneself and^one's 
environment 

* understanding the uniqueness of personal characteristics and' ' 



unaerstanding tne uniqueness or personal chaj 
abi^ties that may, change from time to time. 



Work and Life Skills . ^ ' ^ 

# 

Work and Life Skills should focus on the knowledge, attitudes and 
skills emphasized in social studies, tnathematics , vocational education, 
finte arts, language arts, health education and consumer educat|kn. Prepar- 
atlon for a full and responsible participation in life is toe primary > 
desired outcome fpr students. While a technological working world re- 
quires en try-leA/el^ occupational skills of a specialized nature, shift- 



ing trends of employmet^t require preparation for a wide variety of 

\ 
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Jobs, co^prShenslv^ career education ptogram based ^on /life' career \ 

^ • I ^ ^ * . " \ 

. deveiopment •concepts and prlhclples can serve both these ijeeds^ Ah\ 

emphasis on >ob/ educational placement Is also Incorporated Into "the 
gram of activities outlined 'In this domains t, I ^ 

A central focus ot. thls^^omaln. Is on the students' keyelopment of 
an experiential awareness of the .psychological, soWploglcal and ec6no- 
ml^eLl dimensions of work as related to personal' 11^ career plans. The 
soclolo^cal dimension encompasses such components as aoclet€d. llmlta- 
tlons on the Individual's chfelce of. occupation- and the purposes of edu- 
cation, work and leisure. The economic component refers to such ponsl- 
derations of occupational choice as amount of pay, number of hours, 
fringe benefits and the cost of various lejj^re actl>yLtles. T^e psycho 
logical perspective refers to the amount and kind o£^ personal satlsfac- 
tlon an Individual deceives from education, wock/'and leisure and the 
Intenial factors which affect this satisfaction. The following fepre- 
sent stkident goals associated, wlth^hls^domaln: 

* Identifying consumer skllis that are dsed In dally Ifylng^ 

* becoming aware of the relevancy of sub ject matter and olftier 
school experiences to community, home, leisure, and occi§ia- 
tlonal sf&ttlngs 



it 



recognizing"* the Importance of people depending on each other* 
to perfonn certain tasks 

appreciating the Importance of personal rewards that come from 
a task well done 

appreciating that •tasks'^ave a purpose and t\iat st^s are 



/ 
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followed In completing/ a 4:a8l 

learning how to recognize persc^al characteristics^ yfchat are 
related to job fields 

* .distinguishing between work anM lelsur^e tln^ activities 

* ' » ' - ■ - ^ ^ ^ 

*- * giving due respect to others for their work and tlie contrlbu- 
* "tions they ma^ke reg^dless ot^ lts' nature \ 



* becoming aware that all people^ perform somej/type. of work 



* becoming^ aware that work roles may change during one's ci^reer 

* understanding that there are job families and one's Interests 
.anrfyabllltles cann' relate to several jobs, / ) 

Life Career Planning y 

^ The development of decision makitig skills is, the primary goal for 
students in this domain. The complexity of modeVn society r^equdres 
a high level of knowledge and skill in ma^^ing Informed and reasonable 
choices among the, maify alternatives encountered in daily life. Unpre- 
c^dented t)ress%res exist for young peopli^ to choos^ among an abundance 
of educational and occupational optlVms. Responsible participation 

in community life also demamis increasing degrees of kn^ 

I . ^\ «' 

elding on important soc;talxand political issues. 

All uninformed choice is no choice. Students neej^ to learn how to 




acquire, evaluate and process information needeS for decisions in all 
areaff of their lives. Confroitfed with cdnflicting ^alues^ they also 
need a6-s;Lstance in developing and clarifying their, own behavioral stand 
ards ancf values. ^ desiried outcome is for the student to associate 



planning. one's future options in life*. ..Personal frBedom influ- 
emied by the "degree t)f control an a|.ndivijdual has ov^r his environnient 
through confidence in' his decision mak4.ng sfeiils. . \ . > 



,^^rk is an integral part of li/e, anci^'thyis ^feparptibn foj work 
deserves major attention. The development of' bas^c life 'skil'llB also^ 
descirves commensurate attention in educational "'programs^' Therefor^, 
this domain also focuses on skill development in areas of the various 
life roles, settings an'd events .which an individual can expect to 
encounter. The following areas* represent student needs identified in 
this domain: 

* becoming av«ff©>i^ow attitudes and values affect decisions, 
actions and lif^tyles 

* understanding how one's life is influenced by decis||Ons made 
by oneself and by others 

* becoming aware that there can be alternative decision-making 
courses, with differing consequences 

N 

* recognizing that "planning" leads to more effective perfor- f 
mance than does a chance or "trial-ahd-error" approach to ^ 

^ a task 

* acquiring effective study and learning skills 

* employing listening and speaking skills that allow for involve- 
ment in clas^sroom discussions and activities^ 

^ »• 



.evaluating one's abfi^ity, progress and methods of improvement 
in various subject ar^as 

recognizing how individual abill^ties aid in accomplishing 
different tasks \| / 

recognizing that learning occurs in all typ.es of life situations 



I 



* appr^cickting the value of clarifying and expanding, one* 8 Intereats 
and capa1>llltle8« • 

u .k comprehenalve career guld^ce program Is needed to ineet the above 

.^eds. A career guidance program 'should be initiated Ih the elementary 

school and extend Into other educational levels and settings. The career 

development goals, objective^ and competencies to be developed In an 

elementary school' artf'Suggested In Part III, page 251 • 

The following^ section, will focus on the processes, being used to 

r^ch some of the career development objectives In the elementary school. 
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CAREER EDUCATION 

Rel«,tlng th€ school and its curriculum to the outside world Is a 
necassary flrit step In establishing career education In a school sys- 
tamr Instead oS> talk|.ng about the outside world In the abstract » the 
outside world can be use^ as a major irehlcle for Instruction, teachers 
can use the career world outside the schopl as' a teaching medium for 

transmitting basic education knowledge and skills. 

- . '* • '• • f 

The career world can be brought Into the school by' resource per- 

sonnel» parents » and the students themselves. Action oriented » learn- 
by-dolng processes should be used. Foe example » a teacher can use the 
banking business as one of the career worlds throujgh which a wide variety 
of basic education objectives can be Incorporated. The traditional con- 
ten^ area skills and knowledges In this Instance a^e correlated and 
related to the ^banking business. The restaurant business » the construc- 
tion Industry » and other work settings can be used ^ a similar manner.^ 

•o ^ , . _ > 

While a content-oriented teacher may recognize the potential car- 

eers as a medium for teaching traditional' content knowledge and skill^' 
the career-oriented teacher will appreciate the medium f or t^e opportu- 
nities it affords students to develop a personal sense of how to relate 
present w^th to future worth. 



Educational Procesaes arid Activities 



Elements 



Tri^dltlonal Education 



Career Development 



Inatructlonal process Book contained 

Learning actlvltlea Abatract rich/ 

^ Action poor 

Content emphaals^ Past , 

Re4.nf orcement 



Evaluation 



Abstracting ability 



Group norms 



^ Experiential centered 
Action-Abstract balance 

Here and now/Future 
Doing/ 

Abstracting abllit'ies 
Individual performance 



± 



Through guided career exploration it is possible for a student 
to develop an awareness of one's own potential and worthwhileness in 
the present and thus project this in the future as a participwt in 
a greater world. Through career exploration , the. child will have an 
opportunity to observe what it takes to be a responsible contributor 
within the adult world. -v' 

Exploring career worlds will help students -develop a feeling oi 
how adults achieve their place in society. Through career exploration, 
students can examine the meanings of work and leisure and their rela- 
tionships to persbnal life styles. Also» since career exploration is 

a personal endeavoic^nd not. a competitive venture, each student' can ex- 

\ . " • 

plore at one's own pace in their own unique fashion and thus be assured 
of a measure of success, ^ 

A^ Glass^r contended in Schools Without Failure > self-worth and 



willingness to assume responsibility for one's own learning are built 
on a foundation of encouragement. The student ac^iive In career explor- 
ation can be reinforced whether or not he or she possesses abstract 
scholastic skills> This does not imply that basic competencies are 
not important, but simply that content-oriented group achievement tests 
are not the only way of providing feedbaok to 'students about their 
self -worth. 

As one school superintendent noted, ''Perhaps the most important 
part of Career Development is the humane way it helps each chiljl devel- 
op.'^ The poorest reader in third grade might be the best with a hammer, 
and he wiU gat esteem from his peers." Students with competence in 
basic education will find that career exploration can be enriching and 
rewarding and can be pursued without waiting for other students to reach 
their level. ^ 

Many teachers not only determine all Instructional goals but also 
assume total responsibility for seeing to it that students attain mini- 
mal content competency. Career development-oriented thinking, however, 
encputages individual student planning and self -accountability. In 
one school, teams of students organized a worker visitation unit and 
made visits to workers in the community. Using recorded interviews of 
workers talking about their jobs and pictures taken of these workers 
on khe job, they prepared several narrated slide presentations which 
they shared with other class members and tfteir parents. 
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Who Is tespojislble for career development programs in the school? 
The answer Is that all members of the school community have a shared 
responsibility. Parents and employers expect the schools to impart 
knowledge 'to students without understanding that the home and commun- 
ity can be a laboratory to help students relate 'subject content to 
the outside world, 

dareei? development as a unifying construct in education provides 
the opportstiuity for all membets' of the school community to cooperate 
and to be responsible. Unfortunately, however, many programs that are 
now being brganized around career „ development concepts are re ally tra- 
ditional education programs in disguise. Typically, si;ch programs 
^phasize only the world of work in the abstract; students are taught 
about occupations* ^ 

Even when tl\ese activities are done in the context of the work 
world, the, emphasis is still teacher cente^red and product oriented 
rather than student centered and worker life style oriented. Other 
programs rely heavily on "cominercial publishers who market a fantas- 
tic collecti^on of occupational encyclopedias, file.casee of job de- 
scriptions, %ilms and films trips, and more recently slide-tape programs 
microfilrii systepiis, and computerized occupational information systems- 
all under the guise of teaching individuals about the t^orld of work." 
Such materials unfortunately a^re seen as ends in themselves* 

When the school builds upon the inherent ^interest of the child 



3 
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in activity and exploration, enriching; his learning through, appro- 
priate experiences, which help him to see what he is about and to con- 
sider what is *most important to him in relation to the adult world, w6 
then bjigin to have the elements of a career development program. With 
such a i/rogram, each member the school staff has a stake in the 
Child's career development; each teacher, and indeed each parent and 
businessman, carries some responsibility. 



/ 
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. ■ . . ■ > 

TEACHER DEVELOPED ACTIVITIES 

. ■ . ■ J , 

Incorporating career education concepts Into the total school 

program can be done in many ways. A cohesive program mos4^teadily 

develops when teachers personalize program activities to meet the inter*- 

estSy talents and needs of their own classrooms. The woxJ.d of work 

* - , ^ ■ " * 

serves ^as a vehicle to accomodate a great variety of these tieeds. 

Teachers will ^ften be using career education activities devel- ^ 
oped by other^ or adapt' parts of .packaged* prcjgrams. It is also pos- 
sible for \eachers and specialists , to design units and activities of ^ ^ 
their own. First» this can be done by developing activities around 

the subject matter^belng taught. For example^ if .a sixth grade math 

, . , %_ > 

unit is focusing oA fractions » students can assum^ the role of car- \^ 



penters and figure the meaawements of the lumber needed for a parti- 
cular, building. Secondly »\ activities can also be developed around the 
career education goals and objectives . P0r example, if the objective 
is "For the learner tp identify five of his , or .her .personal charact^- 
istics" this objective can be related to math (taeasuring height, weight), 
art (self portrait), or socialT studies (similarities and differences 
of people) . A thlM approach is to plan a Ikrge unit which centers ^ 
on and develops froto an "idea" and incorporates a wide^ range of cur- 
riculum and career education goals and content. A discussion of this 
last method follows. ^ " ^ 
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The Organ^ziog Center Approach 

Wemlck, (Project ABLE, 1971) took the idea of aiv "prgaulilng/'ceil- 
ter" and developed It Into a^^rpc^ss which uses the world of workr as 
an organizing center for the curriculum of an elementary school. In 
this system students progress ^Erom human forms (adult roles) to abstraet 
knowledge (subject matter). Thie^ystem creates action, involvement 



and relevance. The process Illustrated below. 



/ . 



STEPS y 



***STEP .ONE*** ^ 

Idea Think of a persfbn, a thing, 
a place, a skill, an activity, or 
an idea around which to (betyelop 
world of people activities; 

*#*STEP TWO*** 

As a group develop a list of 
all the occupations ^which are 
involved 

***STEP THREE*** 

ACCESSraiUTY What niaterials, 
resources, services are avail- 
able to the students to make 
their learning experiences of 
each occupation more real? 



***STEP FOUR*** 



EXAMPLES 



Restaurant 



Manager, chef, waiter/waitress, 
hostess, dishwashe^r 



Manager ; manager, school cafe- 
teria restaurant; library mater- 
ials (filmstrips,. tapes, books) 
Chef ; chef, chef's utensils, 
kitchen, library Materials 
*Two occupations will be selected 
as instructive examples 



MOBILITY What content areas 
(subjects) and skills emerge from 
each occupational study? 



Manager 

-mathematics (income, expendi- 
tures, ^tallying costs)' 
-language arts (leitter writing, 



STEPS 



***STEP FIVE*** 



/ 



EXAMPLES 



< 



vocabulary » conversational 

skills) , \ 
-human relations. (custDiniferp 

employer-emplc^ee) 
-social studies (govemmentkl 

regulatiops and requirements) 



Chef ' ' ' i 

-he^th "(kygiene) 
-science (chemistry) J , 

-mathematics ^measurement) 
-language arts (readings voca- 
bulary» 8p6lling» abbrieviations) 
-social studies (ethnic customs), 
-geography 



ACCOMPLISHMENT What perform 
mance opportunities are open 
tO' ^he students? In what ways 
vj^^l their learning be daemons tr a ted? 
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Manager 

-Roleplay ordering supplied 
hiring personnel ( 

-Visij; a restaurant for lunch 

-Report on franchising ^ 

-Intervlev m^as^tr f or news- 
paper ar$i;&fe 

-Jleport on trade related to 
holidays y seasons » birthdays 

^Visit school cafeteria and 
compare operations with 
outside restaurant 

-Interview parents about how 
they u^e restaurants and 
report findings 

-Construct a model restaurant 



Chef ^ , 

-Construct model kitchen 

-Prepare variotis dishes (mlxtTure^ 
proportions^ size of serving 
portions) 

-Make a booklet of menus (appear- 
ance of foods, serving classi- 
fications » order) 



STEPS / ^ EXAMPLES 

-Roleplay chef dlscusatog. oper^ 



^atlo&s of week's budltess (pro- 
;fitp labor) . , # 
> ' ' -Write to chef Q schools for > 

, Information 

-Report on work in the kitehen 
^ as It affects human .feelings , - 

-Construct bulletin board on 

duties of kitchen lielp 
-Interview parents and other 
* adults for reolifes 

One Idea thus expands and explodes to envelope a mytlad of goals ^ 

and objestf^ves* For additional Infb^atlki abbut the "Organizing f 

Center" approach » toee TeHchlng for Career iaev»lopment In the Elem^tary 

School (Wetnlck. 1973). , ' • ' 

^ ^ f ^ . ^ 

Competency-Based Activity Writing . . 

Bernhardt (1977) developed guidance activities for the elementary 
school. These infusible .activities were based on career guidance compe- 
tencies. Each activity develops skills f rom^^aiib^g^Mtter c« 
areas arid from the Georgia Comprehensive Cai:ee'rGui^mce ProjJpt list of 
thirty goals. Thus, the activities are integrated with the ba^fs subject 
matter skills teachers are currently teaching. ^ 

The competency-based activity writing process is outlly^d ori the 
following page 31. Examples of the activities fpllow on 4ages 13 

through 39. 

. - 
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^ STEPS IN C(»1PETENCY-BASED ACTIVITY WRITING 

• } The. following are aspects of • competency-based activity writing. 
These are not to be used in a locked in prder,* but represent a 
flowing process. - * v 



LoOjc at a specific COMPETENCY, 



-D6 I need more^ information? 

-If yes, see the . 

Dict^nary V 
Thesaurus^ 
.Journal^ 

Consultants, e«giu school Counselor 



■5 



Focu^ on your STUDENTS 

r-What is the age irange? 
' -What do they like> to do at this age? 
-Wl^t can they do* at this age? * 
^ -"What can't they do at this age? 

Consider the PROCESS possibilities- \ 
-Look At ypur bank of strategies 
-Update your bank of strategies 

^ , Idea books (SPldE, etc) 
, professional magazines, Journals- 
consider the ACTIOl^ involved in the strategy, 
-WhiKfc activities migfht be used? - ^ 
-Howmi^t the task directions be worded? 

1^ ' " ■ \ 

Focus on the BA9IC SKILLS involved in the action and process. 

/} "^^^ possible basic skills u^ed. 

-Consider the y^^^ous subject matter concepts covered. 

Look at the I^JFUSION possibilities,. 

-Considi^r the completed activity as an introductioav 
. development or follow up to the subject matter skilly. ^ 

' Consider the USEFULNESS of the basic skill. 

-How is the basic academic skill used in students' 

or adults* work, leisure, family member, or citizen roles? 
-How is the CCG competency used in students' or adults' 
work,, leisiite, family member or citizen roles. 

Look at the 'MATERIALS/RESOURCES involved.^ , 1 
,-What is needed? . 
-What is available? 

*) 




Consider the CIASS GROUPINGS. 

-How can you give everyone a chance to participate? 

Look at the PREPARATION 'ASJffi, for organizing and preparlni 
-Class groupings 
-» -Hater lals \ - * 

-Resources * * \. . 

Consider ADAPTATIONS for , 
-Fast finishers 
" 'rSlow workers ' / / ' * . 
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EABLY ELl^DEMTARY CUSSROOfel. ACTIVITIES > (K-1) - •Sernhardt , E, , 1977 

. ■ ■ V ■ ' . • ■ 

ACTIVITY ONE: I AM 1N TOyCH WJTH MANt PEOPLE 



• * \ Jr 



educXtor's information ^' ' ^ V * - ^ . 1 

Subject hatter Area Math» Language Arts 

' . ' ^ , • • •■ • • ^ " » . * V 

• Class Gr^ouplng Whole class/ ✓ ^ . A 

Total Time One or two class periods ^ ./ * ^ 

Concepba. and Vocabulary Circle, r^^tlonshlp» tqfcch» touctf^ 
\in^, 'In touch with ' ^ ' ^ 

' Bclttcator's Preparation Tasks^ Prepare for each student a copy 

^ of page 80 of the Re^ourc^ Motion. ^ , ^ 

^ ■ ' '^^ ' ^ ' ^ > . ' ^ 

^ > Materials /Resources Crayons » pencils 

Skills Liste^ning> comprehend^g» relating information to 
onedelfy drawing » color d 

PROCESS ^ 1 

; , . . S^' 

a* Explain the wurt gyelatidnship by talking about connect and 
connrcflon. Qraw two dots on the chalkboard. Now dra\^ a 
line segment from one almost ^o the other. Ask the chil- ~ 
V ^dren if the dots are connects. .Have them te!^ you how to 

draw tlyp line so that the dots are connected. Use the 
word touch . Yes, now the llne\is touching^^the dot. The ^ 
dots areiconnect^d. Tell tbe students that we are con* 
nected to many people, hot by lines or safety piiis or tape', 
but by- talking. We can say^we are in touch faith many , 
^people; we have relationships with many people. 

b. Distribute, copies of I AM TN TOUCH ^WITH MANY PEOPLE (Re- 
source Section, ^age 80 ). T^is page has six boxes. In 
the large' box each student will draw a picture 6f h^self 
or herself. ^In the remaining boxes the students will xlraw 
pictures of five other^ people with^wnom they are in touch 
or which whom they have relationships .xlhose who, are able 



1 



( 



may add names as i^ll. Tell them that tnese five names 
represent only some people with whom they have relation-* 
ship^. , 



To process this activity jn^sTstudsn^s" to raise their 
hands If they^have Illustrated any of the following 
relationships: 



you and your fiathw 

you and your aunt 

you and your uncle 

you and. your grandmother 

yofu ati^ ydur^ grandfuther 

you and a teacher 

you and a doctor ' 



any of the following 

- you and your nojbher 

- you and a neighbor 
r you and a friend 

you and a claasmate 

- you apd your dentist - 

- you and your cousin 

- you and the principal 

itpse 



Asic if anyotielias shoyn any other /relatloni 

Post these relat^shlp utustratlons Itt^aspace which 
you have captioned "I Am- la Touch wtth-ftiny People". 



4^ 
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I JtU IN TOUCH WITH MANY^ PEOPLE 



Suggested for use wltn 
ACTIVITY ONE ■ 



■J 



4; 
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INTERMEDIATE ELEMENTARY CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES (2-4) |- Bernhardt, E. , 'W?? " 

ACTIVITY EICHTE|N: WHAT'S MY LINE \ 

EDUCATORS* INFORMATldN * " 1 

Sttbjact Matter Area Language Arts, Art 
Claaa Grouping Small groups o||^two or three 
Total Time Two class periods 

Concgpts and Vocabulary School/ conmunlty. Interview 

Educator' s Preparattbn Tasks Dlvlda the students into smaM work 
groups of two or three. Read the Methods guide sectl^ on 
Intervlewlifg. Arrange ahead of time for children to^ntcrvlew 
some school workers — once for this activity and again for 
activities nineteen and twenty. 

Materials/Resources For each group a large piece of poster paper " 
labeled TASKS, pencils, crayons, paints, felt-tipped markers 
(optional) for each group, maga^nes, Scissors, and paste. 

Skills Group work ^^lls, interviewing skllli 



PROCESS 



a. Divide the class into work groups. Assign each group one of 
the following school workers to interview about their' work: 

^ custodian nurse 

principal 

music teacher student 

librarian student * teacher 



remedial reading teacher ' teacher aide 

special education teacher teacher 

Ask them to ^Ind out the different tasks each one performs. Tell 
them that they will then illustrate this information on charts. 
Charts present more than one idea about a single topic. Posters 
consist of one main idea. 

Post the completed chartsr all around the room 



UPPER ELEMENTARY CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES (5-6) - Bernhardt, E. , 1977 

AGTIVITY TWENTY-ONE: VALUES AND LIFE &TYLE 
EDUCATOR'S I^IFORMATION ' 



SuMect Matter Area All Subject matter 'areas 
Class Grouping Small xgroups 
Total ?rime Two or three ^ass periods 

Concepts and Vocabulary Rank order, priori^ /(feejfetlng, values, 
ImportaAt, life style . \ " ^ 

Educator's Preparation Task Get planning ^Idei^s and storage 
and Vocabulary sheet 

Materials/Re sburces Crayons, pencils, 8^ x 11 inch drawing paper 
8% X II inch writing paper 

■ ' 

Skills Listening, comprehending, projecting themselves into the 
future, prioritizing . 



For the remaining activities establish on-goilig: 



a. planning folders * 



Before launching this actiyity, have each 
Student make a Planning Folder*. - In these 
' they will put ^11 the completed Resource 
pages thev accumulate from these last 10 
activitlfes\^ Consider re-doing, some of the 
activitiei^ at a later date. This will en- 
able students to- see signs 6f personal 
change. J 



b. ^ vocabulary lists 



Post a blank sheet of newsprint. A3 you 
^.introduce new words and/or concepts, writ 

xhem on %he paper. Let students choose 
"to use them fof "bonus" spelling words. 



PROCESS ' 



Ask students to tear a piece -of jpaper In seven smaller pieces. 
On each piece they .will write pne of the following: 

-tamper ^ 
-mansion 

-cabin by the lake 
-city apartment 
^house In a city suburb 
,ouse In a small town 
(bile liome 




Lpn Is, "Where would y^u prefer to live?" 

Now ask> stu((lents to rank order these In a priority settlnt^ ; 
. that Is, arrange the strips so^t^helr first choice Is on top, 
their, second choice Is Under thalp, etc. 

- ? " ^ \ ^ ^' ^ 

c. Now arrange studei^ts In small grobps. Have them take turns 
explaining their rank order - especially their first and 
laiBt choices. ^\ 

d. Now ask. them to focus on their first choices. Ask them to 
Imagine themselves In the various homes they have chosen. 
Ask them to close their eyes and make Images^ In response 
tjo the following questions: 

-Where Is your home? 
-How is the weather? 
-What do you do for recreation? 
-Do you have other choices? 
-Are you married? 
-Do you live alone? 
^ -Is it crowded? 

-Can ypu hav^ privacy? 
-Is this an expensive home? 
-How did you get the home? 
-Is it close to your relatives? 
-Do they come and visit? 
-l^ere. do you work? 
-How far is it from where you live? 



r 



Explain that the way a person lives - life style is affected 
by what he or she values - thinks is Important. We usually 
choose what's important to us. 



Distribute 8h x 11 drawing paper and have students pr.epare 
illustrations captioned, "My Dream House." Have them fold a 
piece of 8h x 11 paper in half lengthwisfe. On the left side 
they 'write , the capti6n^"V3hat I Want in My Home." On the other 
side" they will write^jyhe caption, "Why It's Important to Mc." 
Ask them to. list several features in their dream homes and the 
reason why they want them. The two papers can Jdb mounted side 
by , side on a 12 x 18 piece of construction paper and displayed. 



V 
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/ MEDIA PACKAGES 

As the concept of career education has developed and expanded, 
sojhas the number and^^varlety of materials to assist lii Its.lmple- 
mentatlonj^ The ran^e of objectives » processes and skills employed Is 
wide and varied. S[ome patckaged programs are primarily Informational 
In nature and deal^Vlth specific occupational or career clusters. 
Other programs adc^t a more personal approach and relate values, rela- 
tionships and deMslon-maklng to the capers development process. 
Some programs Involve using ^ctual occupational matetlals or tools 

and others simulate, job exp^lences. Th^re are programs Intended to 

— ' rv . 

help studTents choose- occupations specifically suited to them and pro- 
grams which emphasize gen^j^ occupational awareness. One factor to 
keep In uUnd regarding all ^of these materials Is that they are Intended 

» ■ 

^ sJNicllltate meeting the^ goals of a comprehensive career education 
urogram — they are not the program. / 

Choosing Materials 

How, then, does one choose which packaged materials to use? The ^ 
answer to this question Is directly related to the specific class- x- 
room. To choose materials ^hlch genuinely enhance career enducatlon 
^ry f:he classroom, teachers must be clear about what career education Is 

chelr classroom. The following four-step procedure can assist 
teachers In choosing materials as needed. 
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Step 1. ^« Review the career education goals and objectives for 
your instructional level. 

Step 2. Identify what activities or procedures occur in your 
^ classroom* that meet these goals and objectives. 

; ' Step 3. Determine for which goal areas there are insufficient 
activities or procedures. 

Step Review the resources available as listed in the Media 
\ In Career Education Handbook (Georgia State Department 
J of Education) y or look over brochures describing packaged 
programs for purchasei anc^ select program materials to 
supplement the areas identified in Step 3. 

A few ref^sentative packaged programs have been selected for 

review in this section*. * While these program materials are very good, 

there are many otlier programs which qan b^ used equally well. The 

purpose of the review is to provide some indication of the kinds of 

materials available. 

Big Blue Marble - Career Learning Centers 

The main emphasis of the Big Blue Marble (Xerox Corporation) 
series for intermediate grades is to encourage an awareness of the 
variety of jobs available in the world of work and to stimulate the 
students to further explore ^the areas which interest them. 

The program consists of a series of ten separate kits, one for 
each of the occupational clusters defined by the U. S. Office of 
Education. These include: Agri-Business, Business and Office, Com- 
munications, Health, Marketing and Distribution, Marine Sciences, 
Fine^^A^ts and Humanities, Envifonmental^oritrol, Transportation, and 
C^struction. ^ 
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Ea6h kit uses a f llmstrlp and a recording to assist the students 
It acquiring basic Information about the occupational are^. Each 
kit also Includes a set of manlpulatlves which duplicates article^ 
actually used by workers Injthat field and allows the students to 
simulate some work experiences* Questions to answer or problems to 
solve Increases, the fltudfents' awareness of the skills needed to be 
a competent worker. These activities particularly e'nhance their 
awareness of the rellfe^nce of school subjects to career skills. While 
the program Is heavily Information-oriented, the open-ended thinking 
encouraged helps the students examine the values, attitudes and 
motives Important to workers. 

Behavioral objectives are clearly stated for each Career Learn- 
ing Center so that evaluations (jtan be more readily done. In addition, 
a teacher's guide accompanying each kit explains the' ways each teacher 




can use the materials to his or her best advantage and accomodate 
the particular needs of his/her classroom. ^ 



Careiar Education Programs 

The Compuleam Career Education Program (- O Is c gned for 
levels K-12 and Is based on a computer prograimned approach to learn- 
ing. A battery-operated matrix cotra^le, with a black and a red probe, 
is used with program cards to Introduce basic ideas about the world 
of work. At the elementary level, the program includes these sped- ' 
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flc goals: 



1. Introduce 15 career fields, containing over 250 careers 
and career descriptions, through the program cards^v^ 
Educator and Student Guides, ^ 



J 



Introduce symbols that represent the 15 career fields* 

3, Define and explore five major job values (motivational 
factors Involved In career choice) and correlate these 
values with careers In the 15 career fields , 

4, Encourage the student to project himself /herself Into a 
variety of career experiences , -through the use of role- 
playlrig, career Interaction games, and self-ldentlficatlon 
with a fantasy character. Ml, 

5, Broaden the student's tmderstandlng of and interest in 
various careers and career activities by using a program 

, of supplemental activities and a career bibliography at 
the student's level *^ 

While the program requires some skill to correctly use the mater- 
ials, students can readily learn proper usage with some instruction. 
The program may have ^special, appeal to students sinCe it is proj^ably 
quite different from other materials they use on. a routine basis 

Some other assets of the program are that the, program cards can 
be used individually by students in a relatively short time and follow 
up activities can be done individually or in small or large groups. 
The self-learning approach used in the program means that students are 
less likely to fear failure and can keep trying various answers until 
the correct one is selected. There is no recording of number of 
right or wrong answers or other kinds of formal evaluation. This means 
that group discussions about the card activity and information, or 
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other types of follow-u^ procedures > ar^ necessary if the^eacher wishes 
to be assured of the students' comprehension and progress. 

The program has an additional strength^ In the type and sequence 
of Its goals and activities. It begins by dealing with Information 
about the family and the child's relationship to the family, especially 
In the role o^ family worker. Interfamlly relationships and respoh- 

.A" 

slbllltles are thexi expanded to family and the community, envlr^^i6ment , 
and world of work. This expansion of contact and l^blvement Increases 
as the student's own contact and experiences are likely Incre^aslng, 
This approach allows the students to more readily Identify wi^^ \nd 
thus Integrate, the Iriformatlon obtained ^arough the programs 



Widening Occupational Roles Kit 

The WORK program, developed by Selene^ Research Associates (1972), 
Is aimed primarily at adolescents; many of the activities, however, 
are appropriate for the sixth grade level. The major goals of WORK 



are: 



1. to-hel^ students understand themselves and, as a result, 
others ; 

.2. to give the students more Information about the world 
of work In general and about several hundred occupa- 
tions In particular; 

3. to give the students tools for ^.ntelllgent vocational 
planlSlng--as they mature. ^ 

A particularly outstanding feature of this program Is the excel- 
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lent maimer in lehlch It relates Jobs to people and their skills and 
interests, to school activities and school^ subjects , and to eacrf^ 
other. The student is encouraged ^tu view the information presented 
in perf=)onal terms, applying the/concepts and questions to his or her 
oira ^interests, needs and abilities. This process emphstSizes a bi?oad-^ 
etiing of perspectives ^bout career^^ and encourages* an attitude of 
acceptance toward all types 6f Jobs as being important and serving a 
purpose . ^ 

Materia J ^ and activities include filmstrips, WORK briefs, a 
WORKSCOPF ^-nt dance Series Booklets, a 

ndboojc oi job Facts and a Leader's Guide. 

The 340 WORK briefs are especially unique in that they cover in 
an interesting, person-centered manner the typical activities of a 
Job, educational and training requirement^, the psychological aspects 
of the Job, and basic information about earnings, hours, getting 
parted, getting ahead and Job outlook. The other elements 1^ the 
program I compliment the information in the WRK briefs, stimulating 
the students to examine the diverse aspects of themselves and their 
plans for the future. 

The WORK program is designed so that it can be used on an indivi 
dual or group basis and in a variety of ways. It can be implemented 
effectively through subject matter, such as English or social studies 
or conducted as a separate study in the classroom. The program can 



also be set up in a special area in the school, such as the guidance), 
roomr and made available for students' use as their schyol time p^r^ 

mits. ' 

) 

Bread and butterflies . • 

B read ai^d Butterfl^j es (1974) was produced by a consortium of 
34 agencies, including state departments of education. Educational 
Televisibn ^etworks and Commissions, and local boards of education. 
Bread and Bi/tterf lies is one .of tlhe most comprehensive pac^caged 
career education programs available. It is designed to meet die car- 
''eer development needs of nine- to- twelve year olds. The complete 
Instructional plan includes fifteen 15-minute color television programs 
a comprehensive Curriculum Guide, an in-«ervice teacher '» program^ 
an informational program and an Instructional Resource Package v J 
which provides materials for in-service trainii^ of staff. Tl>^e" 
elements integrate the cogniti.ye, affective and psychomotor aspects 
of learning. 



The foundation for this program's goals and activities is based 
on the concept that career development involves studen^ centered leam- 
ing, the development of student values and self-concWtg , information 
about the adult world, and relating school to the needs^f the students 
and the outside world. The emphasis is on relevancy, successful ^ 
experiences, student values and respect for the individual. These con- 
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cerns are reflected in the program goals described in the Curriculum 

Guide: / 

1. Developia clearer, more positive uhderstaftding of self - 
Jtheir j^terests, abilities, values and interp^retations 
^ of the events in their lives. 



2. Exert greater control over their lives through decision- 
making and planning. \ 

3. Develop personal and intXper^bnal skills and attitudes 
essential to success in school and work. 

4. Develop greater respect for other people and th^ work 
they do. * . 

5. Develop a cleared concept of succiBSsful work behavior - 
the attitudes, skills, and responsibilities demonstra- 
ted by successful people at school and at workf 

6. Develop skills necessary. to gather, prpcess, and act 
upon information about self in relation to a constantly 
chaxlging work environment. » 

7. Relate their immediate experiences and decisions to" their 
evolving career development. • 

8. See -the connection between school and the real worlds 
understand the relationship between what they learn kn 
school and the problems and activities outside the school. 

The Bread and Butterflies program goals^ are accomplishij^di through 
the combined use of the television > series and the activities and pro- 
cedurls suggested in the Curriculum Guide. It is the program's 
philospphy that career development, like social and physical develop- 
ment, should be a "natural, integral part of the school process.^ There- 
fore the prp^ram allows for much of the learning to be done in conjunc- 
tion with subjects already being taught. 



The fifteen television films offer brief dramatized v4?^9ions of. 
key concepts (i.e., planning, decision-making, s^lf-clarif ication, etc.). 
Tlie curriculum guide provides suggestions for short-tenri and long-term 
activities which reiate the concepts^i:o curriculum areas r This multi- 
faceted approach to instruction creates ^^^ighly favorable tlimat'e fot - 
the students' learning,. They are provided wicttr^ myriad of opportunities 
for acquiring, assimlJUiting and apply in&> knowledge and skills about them- 



selves and their world. 

Inside/Out. "Inside/Out" is a series of thirty IS-minute color 
programs designed for eight-to-ten-year-olds^by the National Instructional 

Television Center (1973). A consortiiim ^f thirty-three educational • o 

\ 

television agencies" and/ the Exxon Corporation produced the films and 
lessons for classrbom affective education. The programs deal with day-to- 
day problems and emotions of children from the children's point of view 
e.g. competition between brothers and sisters, divorce, child abus^. A. 
guide is available to help teachers. For each program there is a layout 
of two facing pages. On these two pages appear a synopsis, purpose, things 
to consider, activities, and special notes. 
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EXPERIENTIAL CAREER EDUCATION 

Intervlevlng ^ 

Interviewing is a process which helps students gather data and 
analyze them for persona^^se^ Nearly everyone ^asks questions iii order 
to obtain information, but the adequacy and utility of the response 
is often diminished due to thl^'poor quality of the questioning. Since' 
Information seeking is a key learning tooi^n^roughout our lives, it is 
important that this skill be developed and encouraged. 

A wide range of resource persons are available for students to 
interview in every community. However, teachers should not wait for 
students to practice interviewd4ng on -.their own, but should structure 
interviews intathe curriculiin. The world of work exploration pro- 
*^"v4des a ready vehicle for the development of interviewing skills • 
Riesource .persons* can be invited into the classroom or stiiients may 
conduct on-site interviews. The intervi-ewing ma/ be done by an indi- 
vidual student or a group may share the responsibility. The flex- ♦ 
ibjllty and adaptability of the interviewing process is one of its 
major advantages. 

The^ four fundamental elements that make up the overall process 
of interviewing are: <1) asking, (2) receiving, , (3) reviewing , and 
(4) responding. , ' . 

1. Asking comes out of tHe need or desire to know something. Dis- 
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cU88lon of background information stimulates curiosity and awareii^ess 
of Information needs. These information needs can then be compose^ 
into specific questions. In developing pos^sible question's to ask* \ 
avoid ^ predominance of questions tl^t are answerable with-'a nice "yes 
or "no". It is ^so a good technique to begin with, broad, general ' 
questions and move, through the interview to very specific and detailed 
questions. Include affectively oxiented questions as well as factual 
^ ones, e.g., "How do you feel about your job?" "What satisfaction 
does your Job give you?" * ' ^ ' 




2, Receiving is an internal process Vnd requires that the interveiwer 
not only hear what the speaker is saying but also that: He or she fol- 
low the thought pattern of the speaker. Careful attending to the 
speaker's words and the meanings ^implied are necessary in order to 
progress to the next step in the interviewing process. 
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3. Hfiviewing is also an internal^process and is the extension of re- 
4:eiving. In re^jiewing the listener evaluates the information received 
and determine^^e relevant Aspects and which areas .he or she wants 
to pursue, further. 



'4. Responding to the information received is the. fourth ste^ in the ' 
^.n tor viewing process. A response- may be one of restating, clarifying. 



or verifying the information. Resfpbndiiit appropriately leads to the 
acquisition of additional, often more specific, information. 

As the understanding of these elements, evolve ^ and they arfe.,jpr&c- 
ticed» they will begin to operatje simultaneously in. the process of x 
interviewi^ig.. The fusion of these elements results in a high' degree 
of sophistlcatljin Iti Intervlctwing and greater sensitivity and under- 
standing in the ititervlewer, . * * 

Two further processes occur when an individual considers the 
~^body o'^ the information ^e or she has "just received — synthesizing and 
generalizing . The operation of these processes leads to the Consoll- 

Nation of thjB knowledge obtained into the individual' 9 ongoing life 

' . ■ - ' . % ■ " 

experiences. , ^ . 

Synthesizing Information , Once the Interview is ccnnpleted the inter 

viewer^ must internalize the body of information gained. Syii thesis,, 

like interviewing, is developmental and tlie maturity of the inter- 

viewer will' determine the capacity for synthesis. Relating info^ation 

gained to information already possessed by tiie inteijviewer is orte part 

.. - ' ' ' , h 

of Synthesis. He or she must determine if and how niew information aft-. 

fects old information. Synthesis also includes integration of infor-- 

mation in terms of curr^^: experiences. Deciding what and how the 

new information can add to the interviewer's current interests allows 

immediate use of information. ^ After the pupil has integrated the new 

information, he or she must apply it to the present situation. 

/ 



Generalizing Information . Aftfer. the Information gained In an Inter- 
view has been prbc.egsed,. It miist be utilized In relationship to the 
Student's ejjperlences and environment. Not only must they be able to 
generalize Information to themselves but also to .others. As new^lttu- • 
atlons arise students must generalize acquired information to meet ' 
their needs. The Interviewer must relate Information gained to his or 
her pe^onal characteristics and resources, information gained in an 
inj:ervlew might be appropriate for the interviewer but not for anpther 
person or it might be appropriate for another but not for the inter- 
viewer. ^It^ls Important fpr the Interviewer to be able to generalise 
the information gained so that he or she doesn't discard some bit of 
information yhich .will be personally helpful or which- will be help- • 
iful in understanding another person. Jn addition to being, able to 
'generalize to other people, it is important for the interviewer to be 
able to generalize to other situations. This enables the interviewer 
to understand more thoroughly the meaning of th^^ information gained.. 

Classroom Visits by Resource Persons . 

It is often more efficient ^o bring representatives from the world 
of work into the school than to take students to the work setting it- 
self. While teachers are familiar with this reason for classroom visits, 



jtt is not as obvious that anther Important reason exists for this kind 
of learning experience. Whenever and wherever career education goals 



are addressing perceptions workers' have o^f themselves and of work, 
as opposed to the basic nature; of the work msk Itself, it is deslr- 
able- to use the classroom rather than the worlc site as tHP^prlmary 
learning environments. In this way the studenti^ attention Is more 
readily focused upon the worker as\'a*persoii rathio: th£^ th^ product 
of Che work. Several types of class visitors canAb^ considered: 

1. Members of the working commtiAity can be Brought in to talk 
^ about their jobs and leisure activ^tie; 

2. Members of the retired community can be used in classrooms ^ 
speakers on careers or satisfying leisure activities. 

3. Parents ^an come inta^the classroom with the tools of their 
trade. * * / ' 



Members of the community f^presentihg , alternative lifestyles 
(communal living, welfare recipients, college graduates work- ; 
ing with arts and crafts, etc.) can be brought Inih thel class- 
room to discuss the satisfactions of thait' lifestme. 



5. Members of the teaching stafj can by surveyed a$ to other 

jobs they have held or are holding, and can be used as resources 



6- Polltl^H candidates can be bs;ought in to discuss their poli- 
tical Tprlat forma and previous occupations. ^ ^ 

7. Members of local unions can come into the classroom. 

8- Personal managers can visit to discuss h^^i^ing procedures. 

Videotapes can be made of them interviewing' applicants . 

Students ^an roleplay some techniques. 

Inviting parents into ypur class to discuss their occupations has 

some Special advantages including r\. 

\. The spectrum of parental occupations for members of a given 
class ha^some relationship to occupation that in fact 
avB mosp- likely to become available to pupils themselves! 
There is an element of occupational' reality here that 
cannot be ignored. 1^ 

For the parent to describe his occupation holds positive 
potential for enhancing feelings of self-worth onAhe 
. part of both the ^parent and the child. ^ 

^r.-Y'V"-* ■ ."- ! ^- . , .... . y 

. - It is ftfte%easicr to make contacts with the world of 

work through parents than through strangers in it^^ CDimnunity. 

By involving parents in the career education process, 
parental understanding of and support for that program yill 
likely be ei^^anced, , 

Preparations beforehand should be made so that .students and Visito 
alike are awarte^ of what Vs expected of them and how to effectively use 
the visit time. This, is especially true when the resource person Vs a 

9 ■ 

parent, so that more .direct or potentially embarassing questions sudh 



as "How m^h money do you make?" and "What are your chances for 
' advancemfent?" can be avoided. While such "^quest Ions are essential 
to consider In the total configuration of the chlld^s career ^develop- 
menty they are Hot Appropriate when parents are describing their occu- 
pAtlons for members Of the class. Pre-vlslt planning might l^iclude 
these details: . 

1. gather background Information 

2. list anticipated qu€(stlons ^ 

3. decide how the Interview will ^e recorded 
4; Identify Individual responsibilities 

Potential resource person's may feel reluctant to speak ta yoxix 
class because they feel uncertain as to what to say.^ This anx^^y 

* may be alleviated by providing them with a list of questions to use 
as a guideline for their talk. It is also helpful to tell them about 
how much time should be given to the actual presentation and how much 

^ time reserved for students to ask questions. Following is a list of 
questions that couid be giv.en to speakers: 

1. What spc^cial interest or skills do you need sfor your 

. r . - ^ ' 

2. What other occupations can you do with your knowledge, 
and training? 

3. What ways can I get this job — training, college or 
experience? 

4. What; type of person do yo^^have to be in or<(ler to like 
; and be successful at your^job? 



5. What 'are all the different jobs you've had and which 
have led to the one you have now? ' \ 

6. Do you think that your mistakes have Helped youWke 
better c^ecislons? " ifi- 

\ 

7. What types of things (Interests) do you like to d*,i and 
how did they help you (decide what job^you wanted? 

8. What school subjects do you use in your work and hovl? 

9. How has your particular job changed over the past ten 
^/ or twenty years? What do you think If^will be llk6 Ir 

another ten years? 

^10. Hov does this job support your way , of ^llvlpg^^ teirms of 
Income, knowledge, working hour§, and Xe^^re time? 

Are jrour' hobbles allke.^r dl£feren^>^£rom your job? ' ^ 

12. Why is this job Importdnt to/^rou? What -satisfaction^ 

do you get? Do you know ojr any conmon factors a person 
sTiould >possess to te suc«issful ln_^he world of work?^ 

; f ' ^ 1 

You may also want to encourage sTpeakers to come attired as tHcjy 



would be for a usual work daj^^^nd wjLen possible bring fools, equipment, 
or work sampres. Explain that this increases students' understanding 
,of their work role and stimulates questioning. 

Field Trips 

Exploring t"he world of work through field trips increases the rele- 
vance of the world to students and mal^s valuable contributions to the 
goals of career educaU^n in the elementary school. Field trips, have been 
a traditional activity for school students for many years, but it is^Jonly 
recently that the real potential for £hls activity :ome to be-rei(lljed. 



A. field trip becomes a worthwhile learning experience when It Is well ' 
planned and has well defined purposes and objectives. 

- . 4 

There are four major considerations ^hlch contribute to a successful 

■ ■ y 

field trip experience. 

» ... 

1. Know the fix^t Purpos,e of-^he Field Trip . While a. variety of' 
• ' objective^ c^n be met, the most successful class trips are 
V .^^ Ttl|CII6 which define a limited set of clearly understood objec- 
j tlves. Some examples of possible objectives Include: 

■ - ' y 

V ' Acquainting studen^ with the general nature of occupa- 
tional structure/'^n the, specific time and space dimen- 
^lojis of their /own communities. 

Demonstrating how essential the various kinds o£ work is a 
to ec9homic or human progress. 

Demonstrating the ways in which different kinds of.wi>i:k 
provide a useful set of personal and societal benefits/\ 

Helping students see how workers in various occupations 
make use of the basic academic skills taught in elemen- * 
tary school. 

Helping students understand the need for cooperation and 
teamwork in the product:(-on of goods and services. 

Helping students see and understand that different kinds 
of skills and expertise are required for different kinds . 
of work. 

I ) Helping students understand why both "bosses" and "employees 

are essential in the world of work. 

Helping students see firsthand thfe variei:y of settings and 
enviroftmental conditions in which work is performed. 

\ ( * . 
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Plan and^oordlnate Field Trips In Terms -of Objectives, Frequency 
and |ltej^ If the same students are involved In repeat trips 
with Identical objectives year after year. It Is likely they 
wUTl become /"turned off" and nonrcceptlv^o the expeVlerice, 
, Planning should Involve the teachers as a group so that the scope 
and sequence of trips can be proportioned out among the grade 
levels,' Over use of a busln^^ or Industrial elte should also 
be avoided, A field trip usually means some loss In. total produc- 
tlvlty for the business or Industry and negative, feelings can 
b6 created If the school Is -not careful to refrain from abusing, 
the privilege of visiting the'work site, - 

■ . ^ ■ ,. ■ ; ■ 

Make a VDry Run" Through the Field Trip. Prior to Tak ing the 
Class, Some Important 'purposes will be served 1? this Is done. 
The teacher will know in advancfe what the students will be see- 
ltt4l"&id. what activities are plartned for them. Ground rules c^n 
be established with the management concerning the length of the 
visit, procedjire^ to^ be followed^ number of students permitted, 
and^ special regulations of th^?^^ ^fhls personal ^ 

conpct also provides the oppbrtb^nlty to educate' the managers 
and workers regarding the focus' of the field trip. People In 
the world of work are-^c^stomed to students coming In, looking 
at the product produced, asking a /ew p^ttlnent questions about 
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the' production process and leaving • However, they are generally 
tmfamiliar with the concept of fbcuslng on the people at vork 
and may not have made provision for the space and time for Inter-* 
viewing , several workers. Some worksites may not be able to accom- 
odate field trips which focus on the personal Involvement ,of 
workers. These Issues must be discussed wltK the people Involved 
and some understanding must be reached regarding the expectatlotiB 
and purposes of the visit. " 



4. Prior tp ^the Trip, Students Should Be Instructed as to 

^ \ 

Their Behavior and thfe Real Objective; of the Visit . Clear 
understanding on the students'^ part as to the objectives of 



the ^rlp helps assure .that those objectives will be successfully 
met. Students can enhapce thBlr iwri career awareness ^by enter- ^^t^ 
Ing into the planning of field trips. * . ^ 

Whfle visits by car or bus %o community work sites have 
always been, and will continue to be. Important infoa?^(hktlon 

sources. It is worth while to consider additional alternatives, «^ 

such as: ^ / . > , 

A walking tour of the coimnunity. Some business or^ indus- 
tries may be the immediate neighborhood or someone may 
have a business office in their homes. 

The school office or library. While students may b^ acquainted 
with the location and services of these places,, it -t^^v^t / " 
likely that they are knowledgeable about the workers. ' 



Workers around the school bulging, telephone repair 
persons, power company worker ^» mUk delivery persons and 
tyash- disposal people aU P>:o<Me pupils with the "opportun- ^ 
Ity td observe workers at Wori^» ' . ^ 

Family field trips. Childi^^n ^an be encouraged to visit 
work sit^s with their f^i%Xe^ then report their obser- 
vations and findings to th^ c^^dBf Students will need some 
time after they return to C^c ^^lassroom to discuss the 
visitMn terms of the va^toiig Perceptions thejA received and 
what /th6 visit meant to <ilf?e<^t students. Bf systematl- 
cal^ |)lanning such follo\/-^V ^^<^^ttes, the teacher can 
heip(^ correct misimptessioni? p^^ticular students received 
-nd, at the same" time, r^iti?o<^^ an^ more effectively main- 

lin the basic concepts au^^oi^^^ing the purpose of thri 
fvlgit. 

Pupil Planned Presentations 

While pupil presentations have lo^ig b^^n g technique used in class- ^ 
rooms, the streng emphasis now in edu^ti^n -^n student directed research, 
discovery and learning requires more effeCtJ--^^ use, ^ this technique. It 
is important that students have the opPoftuuity to ,p|^ and ^elfver pr^sen- 

^ JI 

tations in the various |jieas 6f their learnings. This' is no less true 'in 
the area^of world of work exploration. AS students individually and in 
small groups conduct interviews with cotananiCy ,jorkers, (Astt business 
and industrial sites and conduct fheir owA r^'^e^rch, they will better under 
stand and integrate their observations an^J findings if they organize them 
into a presentation. Obviously, other st^defitg will also grow in knowledge 
as this information is shared with them. 

Student presentations are most effective vb-eti they are accurate, 
interesting, and well-delivered. Given opPtijituolties to learn, support 
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d encourage, students ^n learn to give effective presentations. Whi^e 
students are responsible for the actual plannln^and Implementation 
o^ the presentation, teachers continue to have Important responsibilities 
as well.. Particularly when students^are first developing their skills 
In this area, they need some Instruction on factors to be considered In, 
^planning a presentation. They also need the servfees of tha teapher as a 
consultant to check out Ideas and projected- plans and to discuss problems 

/ 

that arise. In these ways the teacher facilitates the sti^dents' growth 
and acquisition, of skills. 

Students should consider these four factors when planning a pre- 
sentation: . 0 

!• Selection of Topic , While almost any topic can, be developed into 
^ a presentation, a productive choice is one that contributes to 

Individual or group student learning goals'. If neither the 
student planning the presentation^ nor Intend^ audience have 
any --informational needs involving the topic, the, development 
of ana reception to M:he^ presentation are likely to be very poor 
and maybe evcu a waste of tllae. The most valuable topfq choices^ 
enhance the overall learning process j^uring both the planning 
and the presentation. , \^ 

2. Selection of Audience . It is often assumed that if a stijiderit * 
develops a topic for presentation it should be done for the whole 



r 



class, Whfle there are occasions when the entire class should 
be priesent^ this is Tiot always ^ true. The teacher and the pre- 
sentor should mutually decide for whom the information is appro- 
priate. 'The' presentation may be suitable for a selected small 
group or maybe for just one other person. On the other hand, 
students from other class^^.r even the whole school may be the 
proper^^audience. Choice^^Rppifopriate audience contributes as 
much to th^ success of a*i)resenta.tion as the selection of the, 



topic, 



3« 'Determi ne Context and Manner of Presentation , Information which 
IS presented in an understandable, interesting, and creative way 
maintains the attention of the audience and encourages their 

involvement in the topic. 

' ( ^ ^ ^ * 

Ideally; the presenter should review the information he ^ 
has obtained and sel^^^t the elements which will] be crucial 
to the aucCence's understanding. The^ key points are then 
^organized into a logical outline for the presentation. The 
sophistication with whidh this can be done will vary with th« 
maturity of the presentor but with encouragement will acquire 
great^ skill as^fchey practice. 

The usd of visual atjji--aTnlltory media greatly increases 
, the interests and excitement of a presentation. Students should 
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be urgea^-€o Illustrate their Information^wlth charts, graphs, 
pictures or slides, transparencies, posters, displays, or tape 
recordings. The* presentation could also involve roleplaying or 
a stmulatlybn game. ThT^Brtuden^ can use this opportunity 'to 
develop jiieir creativity as they explore methods of giving their 
pre sent airlon. Th6 more senses that are involved in the presen- 
tation, the more impact it is likely to have^; 



Set the Time and Place . The day, time arid place planned for a 



presentaition deserves thd^htful consideration. The nature ot 

^ the audience selected partially determines these decisions. It 

is most beneficial to choo^ a time which coordinates the presen- 

tation topic with other student s' learning activities having a 

similar goal. This meshlng/of learning activities creates a 

greater sense of meaning and relevance. 

The locat:^on of the presentatioft^ should not only be one 

which accomodates the size of the group, but also one which is 

conducive to the successful presentation. Th/s ^eans that there 

is adequate space for equipment needed and ^jprovis ions for setting 

up displays or other v^isual materials; factors such as noise 

e 

leve:^ seating arrangements and lighting are also important to 
consider. " x 

As students experience success in planning and deliverj^g 
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class. While there are occasions when the entire class should 
be pres^pt, tfij^ls not always true. The teacher and the pre^:^ 
sentor should mutual^ decide for whom the Inf^i^tlori Is appro- 
priate, the presentation may be suitable for a selected small^ , 
group or maybe for Just "one other person. On the other hand, 
students from other classes or- even the whole school may b^ the 
proper audience. Choice of appropriate audience contributes as 
to tt^. success of a presentation as the selection ofyjthe 



much 
topic 



I . . . • C/ 

^- Pe^ermlne Context and Manner of Presentatioti . Information which 
is presented in an understandable, interesting, and creative way 
maintains the attention of th^ audience and encourages'^thelr 
involvement in the topic. 

Ideally, the presentor should review the information he 
has obtained and"select out the elements which will- be crucial 
to the audience's understanding. These key points are then 
organized into^q, logical outline for the presentation. The ' 
sophistication with which this" can be done will vary with the 
maturity of the presentor but with encouragement will acquire 
greater skill as they practice. ^ 

The use of visual and auditory media great Ty Increase! 
the interests and excitement of a presentation. Students should 
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be urged to Illustrate their Inf oration with charts, graphs, 
pictures or slides, transparencies, postersj^^ displays, or^tap^ 
recordings. The presentation ^^Pl^ involvd^|p|lipplaying or 



\ 

a simulation game. The students can ufee this opportunity to^ 
develop their creativity as they explore methods of giving their 



v^resentation.^ The more senses Jhat are involve]^ in the present 
tation, the more impact it is likely to have. ^ 

.... / 

Set the Time ayid Place . The day, time and place planned for a 
presentation deserves thoughtful cohsiderationV^ The Mature of 
the audience selected partially determines these decisions. Ife^., 
is most b^^ef icial to cl^ose time wjiich coordinates the presen- 
tatio«..^pic with oth^^ student s' learning activities having a ^ 
similar ^oal. This meshing of learning activities creates "a 
greater sense of meaning and ifel^vance. $ 

The location of the presentation should not only be one 
which accomodates the size of the group, but also one which is 
conducive tjo th^' successful presentation. This means that there 
is adequate space for equipment needed and provisions for setting ' 

displays or other visual materials; factors such as noise 
le^l, seating arrangements and lighting are aiso important to 
consider. ' * 

As students experience success in planning and d^e^^ering * 

y 




their ovm presentations, their confidence will grow^and they 
will become Increasingly lndependent(^ith the proUss, This 
Informational tool will then become a real asset In efficient 
use of classroom and teacher time. Pupils begin to assume " 
substantial responsibility for developing important content 
f and the teacher's time is Increasingly mlde available for 

other responsibilities. 

Work Experience Programs 

Work experience programs provide opportunities for students to 
explore vocational possibllitf4s and expand their vocational aspirations. 
Four types of work experience programs have developed in recent years: 
(1) cooperative education, (2) work-study, (3) volunteer work experiences, 
and (A) simulated work experiences. The first three types of prog?-ams 
Involve acfual work in an employment setting and are generally available 
at the high school or college lev^r The fourth type, simulated work 
experiences, can be used at all levels and^ovides the greatest flexi- 
bility ajd adaptability of all the approaches. , 

Simulated. Work Experience. Teachers ca^Th^ students experience 
work through some kind of simulated activity 'that, takes place largely 
within the school setting. The simplest and^ost traditional approach 
is to create ^ series of specified "jobs to do" within the classroom and 
assign students to each job on some kind of rotating basis. Such "work 



taska** as passing otft workbooks ^taking roll, directing traffic within 
the building, supervising playground time, picking up class assignment 
papers, and keeping the coat closets neat §nd orderly, aire examples of 
kinds of work that are typically assigned elementary students. 

Where this approach is used, there is little direct time taken from 
instructional activities. While some elementary teachers have viewed 
this as an advantage, it in fact represents a potential danger. That is, 
simply to assign work tasks in no way guarantees that students develop 
any real concept regarding the nature of work. They may feel that the 
teacher is taking advantage of them. T^us it is important that the teachc 

i 

take time to insure that students understand that they are demonstrating, 

/ 

through their actions, such bjasic work concepts as the following: 
(1) social significance of work, (2) the interdependence of workers on 
one another, (3) the necessity for workers to cooperate with one another, 
(4)' the/ importance of completing assignments on time, (5) the principle 
of worker responsibility for carrying ou/E as'signments , and (6) the way 
in wj^ch each worker contributes to some btoac^r objective than can be 
^en from viewing only the specific work tasks assigned j/to him or her. 
The skillful elementary school teacher ^4,11 find many opportunities to 

emphasize apd reinforce such basic principles again and again during a 

— > 

school year. How frequently they should be emphasized depends upon how 
ofter( students appear to forget them as they perform (or fail to perform) 
specific work assignments. 



'A more sophisticated approach to simulated work experiences is the. 
I . "product outcome" technique oriented*' around a ''company" formed^y the stu- 
dents. This approach asks the teaCher to help the children think of a 
product or a service they wish |to produce or offer, organize the management- 
worker system required, assign"^ various students to different roles in the 
"company", actually "manufacture" the product (usually assembly-line ^ 
techniques), package it in somfe form, and then make It available either 
to students within the sclfool or to persons outside the school. Such an 
approach is not only more authentic but, in addition, allows students to 
explore the nature of a wide variety of occupations. 

Examples of "products" that have been "manufactured" in projects • 
this nature include^ puzzles , wall plaques, artificial flower arrangements, 
note pads, doll clothes, silk screened posters, and games of various 
sorts. In some cases, spe9ial industrial art equipment, including hammers, 
saws, drills, and planers, are required (There are a number of companies 
now producing such equipment, with a variety of safety devises built in, 
that come in portable units for use in elementary schools;). In such 
"companies" students play a wide variety of work roles, including those 
of both management and labor, 

5 

Students on the assembly line may actually experience the boredom 
and frustration that comes with repetitious tasks. The personnel manage- 
^ ment staff can actually see how t-he making of various personnel decisions 

/ 

affects worker morale and plaqt productivity. All students can recognize 
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the interdependence of one worker on another, the impoij^tance of completing 
assignments on t^ine, the rewards associated with quality production, and 
the wast^|hat accdtapanies slipshod work, r In some schools, this type of 
^project' has been carried to the point where "stock" is sold, Vith the 
various "stockholder^" receiving dividends on their investment 'at the 
end of tTie project, ^^ending upon the success found in marketing the ^ 



product. Where several tekchers in a single building are using this" 
approach, competing c^inpani^s may be establi^ed that add a still fui 
4:her note of rea^sm^to the entire simulation effort. 
^ There ar^/afso kits and games which simulate some types of work 



experience, j although on a more limited scale than described, above. Some 
examples ^^e the DUSQ kit's (Dinkmeyer, 1973) "Career Awareness Activity 
Cardfe ,". which include sotne^ simulation games with specific objectives; and 
"Workers 'We Know," which is one level of the Programi^d Work .Awareness 
Kit . 'Workers We Kjiow" includes a variety of activities designed to inte- 
grate school work and learning experiences with the world of work. Each 
student has a weekly classroom job, maintains a job chart, and gets paid/ 
with play money at the end of each week for perf ormingr his job. The play 
money is used for retaining a toy during a special play time. There are 
games such as "Worker-Payday" which increases students' knowledge of yar- 
- ious workers' tools and equipment. Games Which have long been popular 

i 

with children, such as Monopoly and Life , can be used to experience par- 
ticular work skill areas such as money management, and marketing.' 



In any work slnttOa^n activity, it is important that the activity 
relates to overall career^ducation objectives and a goal dn itself. 
Activities should not be isolated events but rather^, integrated into U:he 
on-going program of learning. i 
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VALUES EDUCATION 



A, H, Maslow once said, "Education is learning to grow, learning 

what to grow toward, learning what Is desirable and undesirable, 

» 

learning what to choose and what not to choose/' 

While the Importance of values has been apparent throughout human 
history, present-day educators have become acutely aware of how Inte- 
gral vairos educaj^lon Is to the entire learning process. Responding 
to this awareness, many, teachers have assumed responsibility for values 
education In the classroom. College students report that their Instruc- 
tor^ are marking wide use of these techniques and methods In many con- 
tent areas. High school students are participating In values clari- 
fication exercises In career exploration groups, dvug a,buse preven- 
tlon programs and consumer education Middle school and elementary 
school age students are engaglngyin some exploratory aspects of the- 
process. In fact, you a^d your worldly Involvement may be questioned 
If^ you have not drawn your own Personal Coat of Arms or examined the 
Twenty Things You Lov^ To Do . 

Why Now? . 

There are at least three reasons for the renewed Interest in values 

clarification activities: j 

Values serve as a basis for decision making In a 
^ ^ chang^ing world. ^^f 



Values are the basis for achieving identity in a 
fragmented society. 

Values are a means of validating an individual's 
self worth under the environmental press of sur- 
vival. 



Encountering Change 

The complexity of the times has made the act of choosing infinitely 
more difficult (Kirschenbaum and Simon, 1974). Youths of today are 
faced with many more choices' than youths of yesterday. ^Ifcs overchoice 
situation is compounded by their new freedom to choose. They are told-N ' 
of their right to choose and while this has become a cause for concern 
(Glasser, 196^) it also has allowed youth to become more sophisticated, 
less provincial and more independent. 

Today, conflict and ambivalence surround topics such as abortion, 
politics, drugs, religion, love and sex, death and societal change. In 
the "last two decades ^e have s/en abortion evolve from being a crime\ ^ 
to being a woman's rightful choice. Similarly, drug and divofce laws ] 
reflect a less dogmatic view. An individual's responsibility to Ij^m^ 



self or herself and others fias be con^ moire important than doctrine. As 
responsibility for behavior shifts fto'm external »oqrces to the ihdl- 
vidual. the values the individual hblds becon^even more important than 



they were previously. 

Moralizing and indoctrination are not v^ry effective whei/ indivi- 
duals are constantly exposed to contradictdty sets, of Values. We do 



J 
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not have to wait unt;Ll our dilldren leave school to be worried about - 
them being corrupted by new philosophies of life. The media and con- 
tacts with a mobile population expose them to contrasting life styles 
based upon differing values very early- in their lives. We live in a 
culture in whic^ older people have to learn to incorporate wh^^ the 
young have learned but which they have not (Mead, 1974). ^^^it 
) • In an increasingly complex world'^ewer things occur in^i«olation, ^ 



:ur in^i 

and theVe Is seldom 'a simple cause ^nd effect r^lationstp^ (We^ngartppr, 
1972). Ther# are, fewer absolutes, fixed states, or one right answer 
fSr every que^tipn. We seem to have' absolute knowledge about l^ss and 
less." . In factk most of us were brought up with the notion that to be I 
scientific and ratfcjfeal vas^ to be able to determine simple cause and 



effect* W^^ow understand that ^his is not pciksible and that ' 
needed is ^ dynamic decision making approach. The formulatJ^on 4>f hy- 
potheses and the use of feedback systei^s are necessar^ tools dff tlie 
individual rather than technological jargon for use in industrial produc- 
tion... These thoughts may suggest not only the need for values clari- 
fication but values reclarif ication. So some there is the implication 
that once clarify our values and thus discover ourselves, w^have 
solved our problem of cause and effect. It Is clear, however, that 
values clrarif ication is a continuous process. / 

- / - . 

Many of us grew up to the radio strains of "Jack Armstrong the 



All-AiHerican Boy.*' Behind the virtue of becoming strong so we could 



help the ^ak were other messages that BUg^e^tei values such as: you 
beconlS^orthy bnly by competing; production ^^d consumption are proof 
of strength; by helping others you earn e^tti^t ^^Ights (paternalism); 
'crusadei^ for our cultural beliefs ar^ ^^d ^11 adversaries are 

evil; we are ordained to.be leaders In th^ and^ some Indicator 

of personal superiority is' always a deStr^^^^^g^T^. After years of 
commitment to this posture we may now'b^ ^^^^n^^oJH^ed with statements 
like the following: ' , .fr~-^ / 



This value structure, which plt^ ^gainst man in 
competition over limited res^Ur^^^Sf UiUSt give way to 
an understanding that the eaftl^'^ iinii^ed resources, 
must be shared by all if any ar^ ^a^vive (Hawley, 
1973, p. 2). ■ ' >^p,. 

^^j^arch for a "new American Way ot Vtfe^^ that lnt^erprets\demo- 
cracy in a different tradition is in ptogtr^s^* The values collisions 



that occurred during the 19610 's have been ^xt^^^i to 'the dally search 
for meaning found in our cultural Ins tittidorA of politics, busings, ^ 
law,'~welfa(^e and edupati6n\ ? 

ii' ..^^ ^ . ' ' ' ^ • 

/ ATX $j^mary, how can we encounter chaiig^? Qx^t tapestry of assumptions 
that was woven so assur^ly during the Ind^^c^tal era has holes in it. 
Failure to predict, ov^rchoice, freedotn^ c^Hipl^x^ty, equality, inde- 
pend^^ and the like have made patchyork Pt^gtains Inef fectual.^ New 
;^ v^lues-ffltts t be woven into our representatl^^n^ Zq^ the postindfis trial 
era. values exploration and development w^U ^e'C^otne a fundamahtal 
strand "^In education. It must precede vai^a^ ^lai^if icatl^^^ 



r 



Achieving Identity ' ^ \J 

The basic premise In Glasser's td^ntlty Society (1971) Is that ,^ 

today youth and^ other members of society i^lace Importance on their 

roles before they became heavily concernedVwlth their goals/, con- 
's \ ' ^ . / / . 
^rastj'the previous gqal-fTole orlentatl&H was bas^d on security and 

materialistic concetns, ^^oal bej^re role Implied that a dependent ybl 

was necessary so goals . cou^d>4e achieved. Only after goalls were j^chleved 



could one af f ord.^o 'be^ IndepAdent and dwe 

\ . • ( . y 

\or she was, - Conversely i^roday many yauths 

i ■ ^ Vp' 

^uallj^y and enrichment of their personal 
world abouV^them. they hop^to dii^cAver t 
most meaningful to their tiijiique h^iman c^)ndltion<r;', 
before-goal orient a tlon^Wesses~ 
determine one ' s jOt/rPHBslT^ 



about 




The ill^irtance of the searjph ^or Identity i^ expressed by obser^ 

vers of current career patterns. They suggest tttat Gommitment to a 

^ ^ / ^ ^ 

single Job, In, the same locale has becom^ an exception r.ather than the^ 

expected. Retraining ^and continuing education have b^c^iffe copunon place. 

Our identities cannot be locked into our jobs and our cpnuniinities 

\T ■■ ^ ■ ^ • .-'1 ^ ^ 

as they once were. Mid-career identity crises Have^ become ^3 ftireva^nt 
as early ^C|ir€^ choice prcrtlems. Thus, ^outh and adult¥)will be -cpvi- • 




s that will 
rent role- 



rtujlty to^ 



stantly confronting th^mselv^s regai;diufe their identities. 



>JKn ide 



not achieved in a ^acuum* Dti^'s own values and the 

J' / 



9 » 



values of others are instrumental J.n tfils pro<5esfi|v Glasser (19711 main** 

tains. that the two human qualities necessary topgaln a su|kcessful Idifen- 

tity are love and woi^h. Involvement with others is ba&lc to- bothi of *^ 

these needs. Yet much of ^elduc'^atlon runs counter tir-^nvolvement nce^sl 

Submission to authority, ^tting up with boredom, 8q^ecializatio.n and 1^ 

compartrientalization, .iri!dl^idual competition for gtades and blue ribbons 

fear of exposing weaknesses and becoming vulnerable, and superiority , 

\ . ^ ^ ■ ' . . '/\" 

through perfection are some of the attitudes reit|fo'i:ced 6y schools. 

• . . * 

These attitudes preclude |^rust, openn(^ss, and risk -taking that, are so . 

necessary for huiian involveme^itX InteiJI^erisohal behavior in schools . 

can be depicted as being manipulative and coqipromising between students 

a§i well' as between te4chera> and students. 1 

' \f- ■ ' ' ' ' ' ■ " ■ I' ■ 

Schools^ave generally, been modeled ^af ter an industrial counterpart 
-which assumes that the Responsibility of schodling is to tranimit^ the 
great breaatn and depth pontent knowledge in the ijaost efficient m^n- 



netir possible.) Thij^burden of efficl^^y ha^ not Vencouraged -^teachers to 
become involved with studehtsv<^The press for proof of . individual compe- 

' V ' ^ ^ ' ^" • ' ■ 

titiv^' str^n^th has not allowed at^idents to relate to other stu^«i^^^ 
Harris (197Z> suggested that jealousy, hos^tility, suspiciousness^, compe^ 
titlveness, aelfishness, cruelty,, disrespect, and revenge are fosT^red^ 
wt\ile friendliness , opejiness , generosity , cooperation^ kin<raess ,- compas* 

" . • : ■ ■ A , - ^- 

sion, forebearance and consideration are atrophi^ through disuse. A 
shax^g'^of values^about common concerns ^nd issues will allo^ for the 
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Involvement that all students so desperately' need for continuing their 

Ident^tifes. > 

One way td assist youths in achieving their individual ideiltities 

Is to assist them in developing tentative life plans that would help 

' / ' ■ . , 

orient them to the world qutside Q#^chbol. Individuals who do not feel 

t ■ 

^r^B^^se of power or responsibility for their existence terid to be pas- 

I ■ ■ ■» ■ ■ ■ ^ 

slve and dependent.^ The development of pec'sonal plans, however tenta- 

tlve, immediately forces the question of values into the foreground. 
Making plans^ncoura^^a young- people to question their own personal val- 
ues or to make them explicit. Their cjaily life actions become linked 
to their planning. Exploration of personal and public values that under- 
lie successes and failures helps them cope with decisions of today and 
^.n the future. The false d|.stinction between work and school, and be- 
tween and cpt^unity cannot be 'maintained or justified. All of 

utf are fiaced with the question of whethet our lives are taking us In 
freely chosen .directions and whether the directions we are taking will 
-lead to achievement of goals we value^ most. .,^1 

Self --Validation \ ^ \< 



Critics of education in the last decade have focused on the failure 
orientation of the schools . Various .movement^f in educatlpn are trying 
to cbtltend with tj;! is .indictment. Simoon (1973) speaks of the red pencil 
ment^illty of teachers. The values of educators seem to perpetuate this 



posture. It l8 frightening that we send children to school to be cotjIhI^ 
stantly criticized and constantly rejected^. Simon's values exercise . 
called lALAC Illustrates the situation. ^ teacher wearing a large sign ' 
•Vith letters lALAC on It tells the story of a little boy who arises from 
his bed each day to begin his long day of rebuffs. ,Slnce lALAC stands 
for "I Am Lovable and Capable," each time he Is criticized, Ignored, 
or neglected a small^ece of his lALAC sign Is torri of f leaving precious 
little of the sign lntaC*>1»y the ' end of his day. Each nornlng the llt^ 
tie boy begins a new day with a new lALAC sign, but, due to Che damage 
ot past neglect, there Is a very small piece forever missing. Students 
understand this exercise and can recall Incidents that have torn pieces 
from or added pieces to their signs. 

Our Indoctrination against seeking self validation Is so strong 
thai:>|ew people can admit that they are wearing an lALAC sign. We often 
blush, or ^ay, "Oh, it wasn't much." But all the time, in subtle ways, ' ^ 
we try to prolong this delicious moment. Valuing people and especially, 
expressing what you value about them, brings the love and worth that 
everyone txgeds. Glasser (1969) noted that yhat one chooses or states 
i^wc3^^tfhile must,^ sooner or. Jater, be. consldjered of value by someone- 
else. 1 '"A person m^y l^bdr ^aAne' as an artlst-or scientist for years, ^ - * 
but eventually what he p^roduces must be recognized by others or he will 
not gain a succes^f ulvldentity . " " 

. On the other hand, antvther aspect of the proof , of worth is the d^ire 



>to do something useful, 'productive and respected. We all have that 
desire to change the community to makfe a dent. If eTv^en a small one, on 
reality. The job of being a causel Affirmation of one's values Into 
action programs prove that our existence has some power. .Such .«ctlvl- 
ties as campaigning for environmental Legislation, d^lng research for 
a service organization, or serving as a nursery school ald^may provide 
proof . t})at we can make an Impact^^n llf^. This activity helps clarify 
and establish one^s owa Identity. The validating proce^B can lead us 
ta admit and affirm our wprth. ,. Eventually, we may expresV-ourselves 



In the manner suggested by Simon (1973), "Yes, I am a beautiful person." 



V 



* MODELS And methods. 



Definition of a Value -. 

During the past decade a great deal of attention" has been given 
to values education. There are a, number of different, though not neces- 
sarily opposing, viewpoints regardliw the propess of voiding. Ruc^er, 
Amsplger, and Brodbeck (1969) discuss values In terms of categories; 



Ojeriann and Campbell (1974) concentrate on teaching moral judgments. 
For the sake of brevity It Is Impossible here to fully describe each of. 
the existent views (of values education. Iji the remainder of this section, 
however, several viewpoints are further explained. 

In the process of ^de.clslon making Ur is Important to< know what 
guides pur choices. The emphasis is on individual goal ^t ting and com- 
mltment which is flded by explicit knowledge oiF one's own values. In " 
this sense "the values clarification process enables the individual to 
act relative to his own needs rather than to group riepds or universal 
doctrine. In this case values have a relativity and neutrality 'flavor . 
Values take on valence only as the Individual beholds them*. Raths and 
Simon (1966) contehd that values evolve within the lndlvldual~som^values 
are always in the process of becoming. 



eristics of 



Characteristic s of a Value ^ , f 

" ^ ^ ^ t ■ ■ % 

There are seven features Jfcharacteristlcs) which combine td^^jprm a 
value. If an expression (statement or action) of .an indl^dual .m^^ets 



all seven of the valuing criteria , then that expression may be conisldered 



part otf the indl\5^1dual' s value system. 



COGNITIVE - 


1. 


(Choosing) j 


2. 




3. 


AFFECTIVE 


4. 


(Prizing) 


5. 


BEHAVIORAL 


6. 


(Acting) 


7. 



chosen freely 

from among alternatives 

after consj.derlng consequences 

happy with the cljolce^ 
Lcly^^f firmed ^ 

5p the choice ^ 



(Raths, et al. , 1966, p. 30) 
The pracess of values, clarification Is based on a full understand- 
ing of the seven characteristics of a value as described above. . There- 
fpre^ It Is helpful^o examine these characteristics as stages In the 



development of values:* 



1. Chodslrtf^ freely^ ^ If therfe^ls coercion In choosing, the re- 
. suit Is not likely to stajywlth one for long. Values ttiust 

be freely iselected If they are to be really valued by the 
,lndi»4ji^ual. . " 

2. Choosing from among alternatives^ Only when a choice Is 
possible » when there Is more thait-pSi^ alternative from 
which to choose » do we say a valtie ckn result. 

3. Chdoslng after thoughtful conslderaJbion of the conse<a;|£fiBnces 
of each alternative . Impulsive dr 'l^ot^htless choices do 
not iead to values as we define tlioitt^ jPnly when the conr 
sequences of each of. the altgrnatlveai^nre clearfy under- 
stood can* one makJ In^elllgenti^ choices. ^ 

/ /. • 

4. Prizing and ch^erlshlng . We are; 'happy with our values. 

when we have ma^e It freely and thoughtful- 

fcholce we ate not happy to make. Values flow 
choices that we are glad to make^. » 

When we* are proud of our choice ," we are likely . 




6. 



7. 



to affirm tti^t ^h^lce when asked about It. If we would 
not make ou^ p^^l<^lon known when appropriately asked, we 
would not ba d^^ii^g with values but something else. 

Acting upon_^h^WJ > Where we have a value, it shows up 
in aspects OXxr living- For a value to be present, life 
itself must ^f^^cted. The person who talks about some- 
thing but n^Ve^ iO^B anything about it is dealing, with 
something tt^^n a value. ^ 

Repeating , Ve VoUld iiiot think of something that appeared 
•once in a li-Ze ^nd ne^er again as a value. Values tend 
-td ha\fe a y^Xs^^t^^^-^i tend to ,mdke a pattern in a life 

(Center. foV, C^^^ti^^. Communications , Inc. ) . 



Values Clarification J^e^ni5\^ gB^ 

What are the wa/^ c\t> cptegrdom teachers can help their students 
experience, and devpl^Op skills > In these dimensions of the valuing 
process? Thie follo\^tT\g c^^rt serves as a simple organizer for th^] ^^^1 

\^ ( ' ' ■ ^ . 

,typerf of values tdchi^lqU^^ v^hich ca* contribute to this end. • 

■''^ - \ ' - ' ■ ' ^ ^.^ ' - 
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J , j^; questions 
.>\4.n4!erv±^ws 



^ doting 
'^ktH^ ordering 
^via^ ^of arnia 
v^^vie^ Q(3ntlnuuin 
unf iii^gti^d ^^etitences. 
^^lU^ atictlon 
^an^^sy exploration 
j^Ur^ai Writing 
v^ju^s wheel 

Va^-Vie ^Ij^cusslons 



history 
art 
musics 
social &£udies 
language arts 

spelling 
mathematics 
^ biology 
physical education 

religion 
^ health 

for^;Lgn languages 



Clarifying Response 

A clarifying response Is a particular way of responding to a person 
that h^lps that person to clarify their tlTlnklng and behavior and 
-.therefore clarify values, ^t a brief Interchange designed to raise 
questions and to stimulate a j^ersori's consideration about one's life, 
actions and Ideas. It Is not a'fopnal proceduT?e and It Is not Intended 
. to get the peifson to belleveTor understand or fe^^ a particular way. 
According to Raths, Harmln and Simon, It "Is. usually aimed at one stu- 
dent at a time, often In -brief , Informed conversations held In class. 
In hallways, on t;he playground, or any place else where ^he teacher 
comes In contact with a student who does or says something to trigger - >. 
" such a response." 

f The clarifying response usually takes^ the form of a question oriented 
towalrcL a *stvw|^l^'iji^jttltudes , aspirations, purposes. Interests and 
actlvltlesj^^^jj^wo sample Interchanges are^ presented below, 
Examftte^W 1^ , * 

Te ache r^MS see you're hard at W(M:k on that project, Jimmy," 
Student!^S9|:'s not good to be laz^, yoii know." 
Teacher: ^How* do you know It's noc good?" ^ ^ 
Student; "Everybody knows that* ■ My parents always &ay It," 
/Teacher :„ "I see. Is working something that you value, then, Jimmy?" 
Student r ,^"Huh? I suppoae so." ^ ^ 

Teachef: '"0,K., Jimmy.' Thank you," 

Example if2 - * ^ ' 

* ' ' * - ^ • ' 

Student: "Miss Jon^s , I'm' gV«| to Washington, D.C, th^ w^kend 

, with py family." *^ ^ ^ ^ ' * y ^ 

Teaqiier: ' "Going to Washington-, are^o"? < Are 3rou glad you '.reding?" 

" ' ^ ■ * t 
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Student: ''Well, yeah. I like to visit places with my , family - but 
I'm a little disappointed that I'll miss my Little League 

.Teacher: 'Veil, I'll see you on Monday - I'll be interested to inow 
if you enjoyed yourself." 

% 

Clarifying responses can be used' to help individuals clarify their 
3 at each of the seven stages which , combine .to form a value. 

1. ChoqjBing freely 

a. Wherfe do you suppose you first got that idea? 

b. What Would people say If you weren't A do what you say^ 

you must do? f . 

c. Are you getting help from anyone? Do you need more help? 
Can I help? . , ^ 

d. Are you the dnly one in yotir, crowd who feejja this way? 

e. I^ there any rebellion in your choice^ ^.L'* 

f. Hofw many years will you give to it? ^%iat'^||^l you do if 
you're not good enough? ^ ^' ^ 

2. Choosing from alternatives . L 

a. What, else d±t you consider befor^ou picked this? 

b. Was it a hard decision? What went into the final decision? 
Who helped? Do^ you need any further help? 

c. Did you consider another possible alternative? 

d. Are there some reasons behind your choice? 

e. What's really good abou^ this choice which makes it stand 
out from otrter possibilities? ^ 

3. Choosing thoughtfully and reflectively 

a. What wbuld be the consequenca of each alternative avail- 
able? * , ^ f 

b. Havfe you thought about this very much?* How did your th;Lrik- 

ing go? , / \ 

c. Is this what I understand you to'^ay... (interpret his i» 
statement)? . ^ ' - 

'd. Are you implying that,., (distor^ h^^ statement to see if 
he is clear enough to^correct th^ .dlstcfrtion)-? ^. 

e. Define the terms you use. Give me an example of the kind 
bf job you. can get without a high school diplonm. 

5./ Where will it lead? ^ ' ' ' ' , 

g. For whom are ^ou doitvfe/this? " » . ^ 

h. * What will>you have to^do? What are your first steps? V- 

Second steps? . » 



4, Prizing and cherishing ♦ 

a. Are you glad you feel that way ? 

b. What good is it? What purpose does it serve? Why is* ±f \ 
important to you? ' - ^ ^ 

c. Should everyone do^itS your way? 

d. In»what way would life be different without it? 

5, Affirming ^ ^ 

a. Would you tell the class the way you feel some time? 

b. Yoy don't mean to say that you believe, (repeat the idea)? 

c. Do people know that you believe that way or that you do that 
thing? 

d. Are ypu willing to stand up and be counted for ' * 

6, Acting upon choices " ^* r-* 

a. I hear what you are for; now, is there anything you can 
do about it? Can I help? 

b. *^Have you made any plans to do more than ypu already haye ^ > 
.done? 

c. Would you want other people to kiSow you feel this way? 
What? if they disagree with you? ' ^ i 

^d^ How has it already affected your life? How will it affect 
^t in the future? 

7, Repeating - k . yi^ 
a.^ Have you done anything already? Do. you do this 6fte^aT^. 
b/ What are your pla*ns for -doing more~of it?, * " A-. 
cl Arsi there some other things you can' do which are-^ike it? 

d. What did you not do when you yent to do that? Was that O.K.? 

e. Did you run into any difficulty? 
, f. Will you do it again? i ^ 

(Raths, et al. , 1966, pp. 63-65) 

Clarifying Interview ' i , 

A^clarifying interview is a more in-depth extensio;i oP* the clarifying 
r^»ponse, A series of the same types of^ questions are used to help 
r a person examine a particular #alue are^ in one's life or to explore a 
specific decisic^n or.chofce being faced. This /cSn be done on an indivi- 
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dual basis or with others observing. In the 'fatter case, the technique 
becomes somewhat mor^ formal. The p^soa volunteers to ^ the "inter- . 
viewee" and ground' rules are established.- One person asks the questions 
the interviewee may "pass" on any questions he or she'-wishes, and the 
interviewee mayjend the session at any time, by ff^ying "Thank you for 
your questions." . 

Activities or Strategics 

A tremendous variety of challenging and fun activities are possible 
use in values education. Some companies have packaged programs \hich 
useWisual aids, posters, value sheets, and stories to initiate activitie 
These are Very convenient, but not essential to a vdlues education pro- 
gram. Some of the activities invplve processes which can be applied to 
situations in the clasjsroom and require no special materials. Some of 
the more widely known activities and strategies are described here. 

Behaviors relating ^o the expression of feelings^ interpersonal 
relationships, feelings of adequacy and personal awareness are enhanced 
by values exploration by individuals and groups. Krathwhol's (1964) 
taxohomy of the affective domain is helpful in sequencing ins true tfoiia, 
from -this point of departure. In addition some groups use the helper- 
learning models employed by counseling psychologists. Trust, empathy 
and openness are typical concepts stressed to allow for more honest dis- 
closing and genuine 'feedback and sharing. Sensitivity and T-group goals 
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^ of the 60's have been Integratted i^tji tK^j* responsibillty-ownersl|lp >o^ 



* Acceptance of self and others are other common g6als that fpllow 
trust bu4.1dlng. Risk taking and self-dl^losure are encouraged. Feed- . 
back exercises promote t?h6* >yaiuing. of what others say and do and, as a 
result of the process, ^hej^ validate the person. Self jexpression skills 
increase as the activities are carried through. 

Putting values clarification strategies into action requires care- 

r 4 ' • 

fill attention to the reasons for doing so. It is important that a 
clearcut and systematic plan be deyelope^ *^The focus^^f^this plan w^ll 
be the students and what they as individuals and a group need in order 
to facilitate their making of life choices. If they are new t6 the val- 
uing process, it is important that stretegies be planned in a progres- 

ft ' 

sion from those that require the least amount of personal risk to those 
which require a great deal of personal risk. In tli^ls vay students will 

- .. . 

b^ able to experience the safety of the grbup before they have to explore 
too deeply. , - 

J 

The following activities are grouped ac{^(5rding' to those which re- 
■ quire little personal risk, those which require a modersLte risk, and 

• [• i 

those which req[uirk a commitment to action. { 

\ . ' . " " ■ ' 
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Low Risk Stratet 

.. . ^ - 

1. Have students make a poster showing different things about thfem- 
selves. Illustrations may be hand-drawn from magazines or photo- 
" ;graphs. ' The following are ideas for things to include, 
favorite toy - 1 , 

"unfavorit^" food - 
dream pet 
favorite game 

Keep the number of things gmall—perhaps 4 or 6. After they each 
' have made thier poster^ ^divide class into small groups. In groups 
l^ve students take turns sharing their ME posters. Depending -upon 
tahe maturity of the group, ask them to tell why they chose what ' 
they did. » 

End session by having students think about two new things they 
learned 5bout other people in their group., 

2.- Occassionally ask students to vote on a ifbpic. THE PURPOSE IS NOT 

. FOR DECISION MAKING OR TO DISCOVER RIGHT OR WRONG ANSWERS. In ^ 

' th^.s kind of voting students are able to>t^ll others where they 
fetand on something.' Start with things likei- 
How many have red bikes? ' 
How many like chocolate ice cream? 
. ' How many saw "Kojak". last night? 

You may tally results or not, whichever is right for your group. 
After a f ew^ijnes ,7 ask students to conduct the values voting. 
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Have studei^resp^ond to an "If I were..." statement in writing 
or orally in a small group. Examples are: 
^If I were a rose... 
If I were a horse... 
Cf I were a big red balloon... 
This offers the opportunity to find out a little more about the 
things they value or consider important. The q.uestion "Teliae 
a little bit about why you wouldn't have thorns if you were a rose" 
helps students to begin to put clarification with their statements. 



-^ave students draw a blgourilhe of their house on a big plece-of 
paper. Inside the house have, them draw their favorite rocto and 
w^at they do there. Have students group in two ways— first by 
finding someone with a different, room. Talk together about why 
they chose the rooms they did. 



5. 



Make- emofl^n books 2 ' Using hand-drawn lllustratldtis or magazine 
• photoQ^ have students devote a page to a different, emotion. Have 



Rag 

them title the pages " ' infixes me happy 

me sad^' '^nd so on uslnganyfe^otlons they ch( 
complete, In small .group? h^e them talk toge^ 



Moderate Risk Strategies 
1. 




makes 



WRen books. are S 
about thfelr books. 



2. 



3. 



A. 



,1 
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Utilizing value "^tlng^ strategy, have students shar4 how they 
feel/^bout ceVtain topics. If they j feel stitongly In favpr, they 
rai^e their hands hlg"^; if thdy fe^l strongly agalAf, they turn 
thumbs down; If they don't have feeling one way or another, t^iey 

front of them; JLf they choose to pass, they just 
i tobiCi are: 



fold their arms In 
sltr Some possible 

How do you feel aboui 

' — not getting any.allifwance? 

— parents choosing what you wear? * " ' 

— ^brothers? 

^ -^-sisters? N • 

— no more school? , ' 

During this process" watch for s|j|dents who conSjlst£ntly pass or 
do not take a stand. This Is an Indication that some special' 
assistance Is needed. . .perhaps a t:onve^satlon or a return to 
strategies requiring less risk. 



Have students react to what happened- to them the day before. In ■ , 
writing, orally, or through lllustratloriS share , the high point of 
the day; the low point, something th^y learned about themselves. 

-^i^jje students think of three people they admire. ^ For each per- 
son have students identify two actions characteristics about 
him or het that t^ey like. Make a big class poster or chart 
"Things we like about others." 

In small groups have students share things about themselves of . 
whlcn they are proud. It may take group stimulation to begin 
their thinking in this Vay. The teacher or counselor caji serve 
as a model to lead' the way. ^ HaVe each student complete the sentence 
"I am ptoud that..." Plan a way to share "prc^d .things" with the - 
total group. • - 4^ " . 

Have students write a comine^clal pr an ai selling themselves . 
.Encourage creativity. What benefits would be der<yed "from pur- 
cliasing them? Any cautions. rChe purchaset should know abc^t?^ < 
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It if Is right for r the group, display finished products without 
names -and have; Others guess who bspmmerciat or ad i^ about.* Talk 
together about ease/difficulty of .^dvettising self . C n 

Values into Action Strategies:' « r* 

' ^ '■ • ' ' ■ . , • ■ 

1# Using admired perfoxi list, (activity #3 moderafce risk list) have 

student rate the six actions they adm^^te in relation - to ' thenx-* .. ' 
selves by the following rating: ' ^ '"^ ./ ^ 
I^o 

I doti't and Won't ' . ' ^ 
^ ; ril try*^ ^ 

From the "I'.ll try'Mist haveastudfents select pne which they will 
, reaj.ly try. Identifji^ plan for trying the new behaviojr for one ■ 
we5k^ ' Plan ways for Evaluating with students their effoiftsV. ' 
Was it easy /hard? Do rfiey wanf to try again? How can teacher/ 
class help? : ^ • 

* ■ . ^ . . ! / • ^ . . ; ■ . ■ — ; ■ _ 

2.. (For upper elementary) Privately have students draw a big square. 
Inside the square -have theip write words that tell what they, would 
do if they could , do anything: at ai^j^^rwith no wi3rry about mfeey , 
space, /time. Outside^ the box have them write all the words that 
tell vfhat iiB. keeping: them fro^n doing the Things they wrote inside, 
the bbx. A^er they have >wri,t ten them all down, have them eval-;/ 
uate the wcir^s to see which ones they, thxr^teh^adtron, coulii " • 
eliminate. For those who cho©se^ to xio so, plM- together ways to . 
Jtake action. This activity is^ designed to help- individuals eyai- 
Tlate constraints on their actdion* in ^personal way. It Is not 
necessary to have them share unless they so indicate. 

3. On Monday, tell students th^y are gping th give themselves a gift 
each day f^r ^the next five days. Talk abopt how receiving apd 
giving gifts makes us feel^ Share with the group a gift you 
would give, if- you qould give 'yourself anything at all T . Ask others 
• to do the saD»e'.; When all who *care to have shared something*^ - 
they 'Hpuld give themselves, gi,ve each student a 'booklet with fiye 
blank, sheets of paper in it. 'Ask each. person to think of -a really 
special gift to gi^e themselves and draw it on the first page. ■ . 
"^e/iext. day Ijave them do tl^j^aipe thing an^ so ^n. f o'^ if Ive 4ays . 
Aft6r all picturesT -ifiave Beenpbmpleted, ask stud^jits tb io;^lc • - 
through their brooks "to ^i^ee what they can discover ab9Ut/th$mselVe&, 
Pave them t;hfen complete-the sentence '*I discovered / ' ' 'Mbbiit in< 



4, J Tell ^^tuJlents that they wli 

(hlng they wish to do, ^ Th'i 
illustrate what they will h 
eyenlng of each day. When 
' ^ have them look over their ( 
del If" they rearranged theli 
hqlp them become aware of \ 
cl^olces and wbe able- tb«c 

5, I^ve students select one p< 
That person can be anyone-- 
changes would they make? ,) 
own lives? Why .did they 
the changes? How can they" 
they would like to see then 

6. A constructive dialogue wit 
familiar strange and the st 
atlon .allows^ one tobecpme 
tjherefore confront IngT^lc 
Ing an object, and d'reamd c 
non- threatening exercise e> 

Expei 

Give. each participant 
at it carefully, nold 
gently between fingers 
being a raisin. What 
that? Place the.ralsl 
around with your tongu 
and then swallow. Sha 
others'. 

^Fantasies provide a means o 
projected into the past, pr 
various settings, roles and 
become preparation for actl 

7. Scavenger Hunt. The class 
students.* Each group is gi 
scavenger hunt. In additio 
they all like and something 
category. They receive one 
(Each group will Tieed a sec 



Scavenger Hunt Ll6t Like ills like 

1, , food , . ' • • ^ 

2, . game (Indoor) o ' » 

3. ' TV show , - ~ 

4. game (outdoor) ' * 

5, gift received ' 

6, summer vacation _^ ^ ', 

.7;, school subject ■ , 

8. chore at honte ' ^_ ZZ^Z^^^ 

9. ;^hobby ; . • ^ 

10. a way to spend a Saturday ^ ' ■ ' ■ ' ' 



. In the second half of .the. activity , students "search" for experiences. 
\>t,hey have had lit' common. They reccPive three points for e^^ch exper- 
' lences they decide they have „ all had. Examples: 

1« a time when their parents made them very happy 
a. time when they were uneasy' In school" ' / 
3. ,a time: when they felt left out , / 

. 4. soiile thing they h^ve done -wit±i their friends about 

which they ^are proud ^ ^ 
- 5. a time* they got' away with something they shouldn't have 
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,The teacher must stress honesty iri all discussions. Suggested . 
time limit for the activity ip- 30 minutes. Once the groups have 
completed .the "Scavenger Hunt," the/ might choose two items to 
^share with, the entire class, perhaps those ideas that were most 
fun or difficult. Then^'the scores from both activities should be 
added to determine which team accumulated the most points. (Curwln, 
Geri and Curwln, Richard L. , p.' 32) 



Evaluation > - . . 

Taking a look over what has been accomplished through particular 

/ ' ' ' ■ • 

# 

activities is an important part of growing. Unfortunately,, most of 
the growing which takes place in school is appraised by the educators 
'who in turn infdrm students^- and their parents 6f progress being made^ 
What isjieeded is more real appraisal of their work by the students 
themselves. With reg|ird 'to pijogresa inade in the area of values 
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clarification there is no question of who will be responsible for eval-^ 



sVlon o 

\ 

uatjo^ Each student must evaluate his or her own growth. The respon- ^ 
slblllty of the educator Is to provide the time and tfie means for effec- 
tive assessment. 

One of the moat facllltatlve ways of helping students maintain / 
awareness of thel? development In the valuing process Is -to post the \ 
following "I Learned Statements" in a visible spot in the room. \ 

I learned' that I... ' 

t ^ 

I releamed that I... 
I dlsc9vered that I... 

I found that I. . . \ ^ J. ^ ^ 

I felt good when 

I was proud that I... ^ 

I was disappointed t|hat*I... 

(Curwln & Curwln, 1974, p. 80) 
After working through a clarification strategy or after a partlcu- 
larly effective class discussion, provide 'time for students' to' complete 
the "I Learned Statements" in their own journals which they should be 
encouraged to maint>gln throughput the semester or year. Each student's 
journal is his or her personal record of progress and it need not be 
shared with anypne unless the student desires to do so. This method of 
evaluation helps to further personalize the values clarification activities. 

• \- ■ 

'J.I 
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. Points to Remember 

Because of the impact that values education can have ofi students 
and educators, It Is necessary In ending this section to re-emphaslze 
several points. The following list of ground rules are essential In 

* working with values clarification exercises. 

* Every answer Is a right ^answer, 

* Values Clarification exercises give the participants the 
time and space to examine their attitudes and values. Time 
means exactly what It says. Space means the latitude, the 
room for movement In a non-Judgmental environment which Is 

' conducive to thoughtful self rjexamlnatlon. without the fear 
of censure. 

* Everyone has the right to pass on any exercise at any time, 
wlthput being expected to Justify hl^ or her passing. 

* The facilitator Is a participant— a model for the others. 

* A philosophy basic to Values Clarification Is that Individuals 
V are responsible for the position they are In. They are. respon- 
sible for their own feelings. They grow and react In terms 
of their acceptance of their personal feelings and their own 

, llf^ situations. 



* There Is no closure ^r a Values Clarification exercise. It 
Is open-ended. Its purp.ose Is t6 open doors for the Individual. 



Three-Level Teaching ^ 



Harmln, Klrschenbaum and Simon explain that school subjects can 
be taught on any or all three levels: (1) the facts level which includes 
the teaching and learning of specific information, facts, details; (2) 
the concepts level which explores the principles behind the facts; and 
(3) the values level which relates the facts and concepts of a subject 
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area to the students' lives. Real learning In^grates all three levels 
and meets the goal of helping students discern factSy/make sense of 

- I 

them, and finally live by the meanings they perceive. \The use of this 
technique of values education has two distil t advantages, (1) No 
separate time must be alio ted from t^^^^ready crowded curriculum and , 
(2) both cognitive and affective ^t^rning are enriched and made more 



eife ctive as a result bf the ^^ji^^egration. 



A spelling lesson isydfsed here as an example of how to incorporate 
all three teaching le\rjeis; 
FACTS LEVEL: 




1. Mix up the /)rder of the following spelling words, then ask the group 
to figu^ out this puzzle: These words can be placed into three 
like/groups.^ What words should be grouped togetheri 




^ V5f6rds: attention probable v /gnaw 

action vegetstkle knob 

intersection ramble pneumonia 

dictionary 

When the puzzle is solved, point out to the group that gnaw, knob, 
and pneumonia are alike in their sound patterns . The others are 
alike in their spelling patterns . 

This approach can be used with spelling groups at different levels 
by varying the words for each group. Often the members of a particular 
spelling group, are in the same reading group. If this Is so, a good 
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time for spelling may be Just after the group has finished the reading 
.lesson tor the day. A week's plan for implementing this lesson might 
work out like this: 



Monday Tuesdays Wednesday 

Facta level: activities Conqepts level: activities Values level: 

1 and 2 ^ 1 and^ (overlaps into activity 2 

Separate Spelling Groups values) Spelling Group 

Separate Spelling Groui>|i^ together 



Thursday , . ^ Friday 

Facts leveii test for * Facts level: retest 

memorlzatsLon for those needing it 

Separate Spelling Groups - 
^Remedial help for those 
who need it) 

Bear in mind that this is only a sample format and the number of 
days spent, the amount of time and priorities for tCsiching spelling are' 
left to the discretion of the individual teacher. 

2. Have the students memorize the spelling of each word. NOTE: Many 
students do not know a process for memorizing words; a ❖ery help- 
ful tool In the classroom would be a poster displayed in an. easily 
seen spot which lists these five steps: (1) Look at the^word, 
(2) Say the word. (3) Write the word. (A) Close eyes ^n^p#|>€^l 
the word. (5) Open eyes and check. ^ 

CONCEPTS LEVEL : 

1. Divide the spelling group into smaller groups of 4 or 5. Give 

each group a portion of Ske words and tell them to have one per- 
son record all the meanings the giO^*^ r each word. 



Encourage them to ure a dictionary' if. they need help. Bring the 
group together again and jshare the metoings, developing a fuller 
understanding of the words. 
VALUES XEVEL ; ' - ^ 

1. Instruct each student to make up a sentence for each word, telling 
soifeething about themselves, who they are, what's important to them. 
(Concepts and' Values levels). 

2. Hav^ each student fill in one of the following incomplete sentences 
and use one or two of "lihe spelling words. 

I like... 

I feel... " ^ ^ 

I wonder ... * - ' ' 

I thought. . 
^ I don't like. . . 

I don' t want. . . ^ ^ 
» I Wish that. . . 

As a class, share these sentences, commentjing and questioning as 
appropriate. 



10. 



Mora]^easonlng 
Lawrence Kohlberg, at Harvard Unlversl^y^ has 



extensive research in the area of moral devel6|)ment; • ^Is'work 
can be of great help to educators concerned wit:h helping students to 
clarify understanding of their values, 

Kohlberg and his^ associ^tes^take A. (fefinite cognitive stance^ 
Kohlberg has^ related values education to moral development, Kohlberg^s 
view is in the cognitive developmental tradition of Piaget and Bruner, 
For him, developmental stages are important t;p und^standing valued. 
Like Dewey, Kohlberg prefers to stress the Interaction ^between the 
environment and the internal cognlt'ive structures* of nn individual. 
The individual's^ decision making or problem solving ability is 
Kohlfierg's primary focus.. "Therefore, the essential condition for cumur 
lative elaboration of cbgnitive structure is the presentation of exper-*' 
iences which "stretch" one's existing thinking and set into motion thi^ 
search-and-discovery process for more adequate ways to organize exper"- 
ience and action" (Rest, 1974). Similar to Piaget Koh^ rg's stages ^ 
suggest concrete or constricted behavior on lower stages of dipvelopment . 
Conforming to persons then conforming to rules, and finally, becoming 
a principled' autonomous person reflects hi|her level abstraction and 
individualism. Kohlberg 's stages of d6vteJ.of)ment liave implications for 



values curriculum sequencing and teacheifl^taf f knowledge 
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stage 0: ^ "Good"^ is that which is agreeable or pleasant; "bad" is 
that which' Is disagreeable ot un^eadant« \* / 

; Stage 1: "Good'^ Is that which an authority figure rewards; "had" 
^s .that which authority punishes. 
' V. ' • ' \ ' ' 

Stage' 2;. A "gf)od^' tutn.de'servea one In teiurn; one "ba^" deed 
%^ • ^deserves another. ^ 

: Stage 3: "Good" pleafe^s others *and the^^t^lnK highly of me; "ba(}" 
disappoints others and they think lowly me. . ■ ^ ' 

St|ge 4; "Good" Is upheld fSr'^the benefit of the social order^ which 
*• had been established. 

. r ■ 

Stage's; "Good" or "rlght'^ can be personally determined except 
- \ ^when It has been previously agreed upon democratically 

^y^a group or society.* * ' ^ 

.' , X . ' ^ ^ ' 

Stage 6: "Gc^od" or "right" Is determined according to personal 
V . .ethical principles upon which conscience Is based. 

Kohl^rg h^lds these tenet^ about a person's development through 

these staged: 

^ <rAn Individual re'^s.ons ^riedomlna^tly at one stage of thought. 



but uses adjoining ^stages as a secondaiy thlnkl^jig pattern. 

-People can understated moral arguments m, their own stage and 
at all^sta^es beneath their own;^he^ can sometimes. undersl:dnd 
at 'one (and very rarely two) stages^ , above their own. ' 

-rExcept un4er eixtreme dur^s nfovement Is always forward* ta^^ 

• • " ^ ■ V 

higher stages, although- an liidlvldual may cease developing \ 

. A ' . " ' / * - ■ ' ■ ^ 

' : K ^ ' - ' ■ ' * ' ~ ' ■ 

at any sf age, ^ ; . . 

-^opl^ prefer to Reason aV^e ^highest level of which the3r^ 
are capable, * 




.r. 



UnllkVathlsr vaAes ,approaches, Kojilberg believes that some judg- 
ments are bitter, more appropriate than others; these judgments baseM' 
cm universal principles of Justice are best. Kohlberg also ma-lntalns 
that moral growth Isi^fatilltated as people Interact with others. When 
students ^re exposed to discussion and^ th6 conflicting views of. others, 
they have the opportunity to compare and dr^w new moral conclusions; ^ 
This led to the ratlpna'ie for Us.lng "mft^al dilemmas", Kohlberg 's plan 
for helping students to-move to a' higher stage of moral development. 

resumably the teac^her^ provldes^l modellngi' tthlnklng modeled at / 
onie. developmental st-age above a student's current stage) for the most 
^mature student' In the group. Additional +1 modeling would come from ^ 



within the group Itself, 



V 



the Moral Dllemmas.lProced ur e 



A dilemma (conflict situation) Is pre^nted to the 



g^oup. Check to see that all terms and words are under- 

Stood. Students then dlscus/6 how the dilemma might be 

resolved, explaining their reason for &yggQStlng a '^par- 
2 ^ , , " >r ' _ . * « \ . ^ 

► ^Icular^ resolution. It is the reason, not the resolution, 

thrft. reveals the moral stage^at yhlch a student Is func- 

tlonij^ng. The teacher Intervenes appropriately to stlmu- 

lat^ thinking at a higher sta^^; ''why" ^nd ''how'* questions 

* aje preferable ^ to those answerab;e by a "yes" or^^-no*^. 



-J 
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- The fj>cu% is on the student *s search rather than the . ^ 
teacher* 6' answers. Summarize comments frequently > and 
Identify the dlf ferencescamong the positions expressed ^ , 

'^by group membefrs. Al^p^ sufficient time to explore the 

' ' ' ' ^ . ' _ ' ^ ' '"^ k " 

subject and encourage alternative considerations, 'v. / 

, Beverly.MattQX^ il97^) his published a very pT:actifial book on * 

Kohlberg's approach which' includes dilemmas for use with different school 

levels. The following is an example or a dilemma fot elementary level:. 

^ ' ' ' ^ ' ;> 

f • ^ ' ' *THE PLAYGROUND 'fight T 

OBJEtllVE: • °, . . ' * ^ ■ ' 

^ ' To examine integrity and responsibility. . , 

.... . ^ . ^ ' 

SITUATION: . ^ / - ^ / ' 

" • ■ ■ 'J. 

You have been wrongly accused of ^fighting on^ the playground^.^ 1^ur 

(' teacher tells you to go to the office to see the* priricipal. You've 

been in fights before so you're sure the principal won't believfe^ 

" f / i > *> y ^ ^ , '■' 

you re iijnocent. You no^ce that it is just five minutes untily^^' 



the end of school.^ /You are^tempted to sn^ak out tlie'back dopf and 
go home since you knoW you w^ejp't the fight anyvay. 



FOCUS: / . ^ < ^ 

Do yoii stay and see the j^rincipal? 
ION: \ 4 - iv 

^/l. Explain your decision, T ^ 

- C " . 

2,i- What wirl happen 1/f %ou go home? 




3. Does th^^ct that you are Innocent (and your teacher Is 

wrong) give you the right to dlsobejr your teacher 'is cruris? 
The teacher ^Isb' encourages class membets to take a stand and ex- 

' ■ ■ ^ ■ ^ s. 

pl^ln \*!jy; to confront and probe other members thlnV^lhg without personal 
.^asMUlts; to listen and pay attention ti discussant's pbints; to probe^ 
question, ^"^I^^^^uate argmpfenlJs; to reflect and sumniarizexgroup ^eliber- 
ations; and to^acilitjite ^od group discusWion processes-^st , 1974) • 
^Verbal reasoning skilis 'are the i^jor o^tcoml, achieved; - V ^ 

A^i; Similar Program ' ' , / \ , ' , . * 

, The V^I^ari^^^ to Decfdfe Program" develqp^d by Ojemann and Campbell 
(1974) i's almed^kt teaching moral judgments^ T^ie, program is designed 
for tSe following: ^ ' 

' n " • ■ ■ ■ ' K ■ 

1. ^earning t6 use the process of ifiinking of several altematlVeSs 

I • ■ ■ • ' . : 

2., . Learning to^ examine the. probable cons^equences of alternatives 
:^ in common social situations ^^iticluding immediate and remote 
^ c onsequenogs and the effects on others ajs'well as' on delf, 

Learning^to make a value decision whl^h takes ^account of the . 
V the "long range as well the^ immediate consequences of behavior 
; , as |it affects bty*h oneself and others. /' ^ . ^ 
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Expanding Experiences 



7 



4ole is the term applied to a person's patterned, way *of evaluating 
ft^^ P^hdViog toward the, wotld of others and toward himself. Part of 
g^Wi^^S ^8 learning and developing this role. As we become adults » 
t^tg ^«)Xe becomes increasingly meaningful and cpmp^a^^ 

^oXe j > laying is a method of taking on unfamiliar roles or the 
r^^e^ of othef people and acting out the others' feelings, thoughts, and 
b^^B'^oi:. It is a useful tool in the classroom for many purposes since 
ei^^X^s students to examine and to try out a range of approaches 
j^lte^natives to situations. The risk of personal sanctions or re- 
p/^t^^^l^ is reduced; students \now they are acting out a part and so 
express a variety of emotions and behavior* 

"^e^ft are several depths or levels at which role playing can be 
u^^d# one level is called *'p^^odraroa" and is most often used in a 
c^'^^tji^^ setting as a psychothera^utlc technique. On this level, a 
p^^^O^ plays oneself and acts out a particular problem he or she Is 
e^rt^^^i^nclng. With someone who is trained, t^e person intensively 
e^^i^^s the behavior and outcomes. 

A »'5ociodrama*' IcJoks at general human, behavior and may be done at 
bP t0*"^rpersonal or Instructional level in the classroom. At the 
ir^^^^^r^onal level the emphasis is on typical roles, problems and 
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situations that children usually face; for example/ shyness^ aggression,' 
or rejection. At the instijuctional level, studentg portray* literary br 
historical events an^ concajpts such as justice, honest, or fear. The 
issue or problem to be enacted may be a real-life situation or a ficti- 
tious example of a real sif/tuation. As with any other educational tool, 
role playing has its greatest effect when it is not an ft^olated' event 
but part of a larger ^instructional program. 

The following principles concern the basics of conducting role play- 
ing in the classroom: 

I 

!• Role playing atmospljiere . Students should be presented with the 
idea that many siti^tions or problems are not easy to solve, 
and there' may be n^^) one "right" solution or answer. After 

presenting a probJ[|em situation, the teacher can help the stu- 

f 

dents explore poai^le alternatives and solutions by asking 
questions ^uth as "What did happen?" 'Vhat is the problem?" 
"What is thfe situation?" "Why do you think the person did 
t|iat?" "What might be a different way to handle' this situation? 

2. Selecting the actors . Choose for actors those children who 
volunteer; never force a child to role play. Avoid selecting 
adtors whose natural role is like the one to be portrayed — 
they become toe personally involved and may be deeply affected 
by the response of others. 

3» Setting the stage . Use minimal props — table, chairs and space 
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: for action. Encourage the students to develop the* Idea of the 
: setting by asking questions such as: "Where will this take 
: place?" "What time of day Is It?" "What should the characters 
[he doing?" 

"Enactment, llie teacher decides which solutions are to be enacted 

I ^ 

-and for how long. The children act out their parts spontaneously 
i (that is, there Is no' "script" to work from), but with under- 
;standlng bf the roles to be portrayed. Should a child wander 
;in his role enactment or become silly, the teacher should Inter- 
"vene by asking questions such as: "Are you really playing this 
'^character?" "Are you working on showing a solution t.o this 
Tsltuatlon?" These ^questions should not he said In a scolding 
toanner; If the role playing Is not working out, bring the ses- 
slon to a close by saying "We'll discuss this later", or "That 
Will be all for now." 

discussion . - The discussion after the enactment is crucial. 
Through discussion the children can analyze the situation and 
weigh the possible alternatives and consequences. Encourage 
the children to identify and explore the feelings, ideas and 
values presented. The nonacting children, the observers, 
pClay an especially important parkin this discussion as they 
can be more objective and see the consequences to the Solution 
more clearly. 
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6, Reenactment ^ New actors are selected and the situation is 

reenacted with a different solution— as many times as desired. 

A discussion should" follow each enactment. 

* Generalization , In drawing the role playing session to a close, 

, , help the children to broaden their understanding from the speci- 

fic situation to general life situations. In this way they can 

discover principles for social living. 

Some examples of value topics for role playing are: family conflict 

over jj^dfft ion choice, rules, or behavior; school issues such as cheating, 

responsibilities, and curriculum; friendship concerns such as fighting, 

rejection, making friends. 

. ^ I 

Brainstorming and Consensus Formation 

Brainstorming is a technique with a specific purpose-- the generation 

I 

of new id^s and alternatives. The goal is to obtain a quantity of ideas; 
there is no concern for the value or quality of ideas. This is important 
to remember, as it is tempting to get sidetracked into evaluation and 
decision making (consensus formation stage) before the brainstorming 
process is completed* Brainstorming is ^appropriate to use in situations 
where the issue, question or problem preisented is open to various solu- 
tions* It can be used by two people (maybe even one) or a group of 
twenty or more* The essential elements of a brainstorming session are: 
1» Specification of problem issue or question . It is important 
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that everyone in the group clearly understand the sjiibject 
of the brainstorming. 

2. Recording . A person (sometimes two people) is needed to 
write down all the ideas mentioned by the group.' It is 
most advisable to record in a w^y that is visible to all. 
This can be done on a blackboard or on large newsprint, 
using a felt marker. ^ 

3. Time limit . Three to eight minutes is usually sufficient. 
A time limit helps to maintain the focus of ^Hp session an 
quantity rather than quality of ideas. It also helps to 
create an air of fun and excitement. ^ 

A. Contribution of ideas, ryone is encouraged to give 'as 

many ideas as he/she can think of. All ideas are accepted. 
Calling out is preferable to hand raising and hel!ps maintain 
a free flowing of ideas. No interpretation is made of a 
person's idea; write down exactly what is said. 
At the end of this process there should be a large list of possi- 
bilities visible to the group. At this -point the group is ready to \ 

begin evaluating these ide^as ^n a process called consensus formatioh .^ 

ft - _ / 

Through the process of consensus formation, ideas are evaluated 
id tjerms of their quality, desirability and ap^icability . The 
best one is selected for implement^ion. It is important j:o note the 
meaning of the word consensus: agreement among all group members. 
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This means that majority vote in choosing is not acceptable — all mem- 
bers must mutually agree upon the selection^ Obviously, serious dis- 
cussion and consideration of the poisslbte alternatives Is required In. 
order to reach the goal of consensus. 

There are two phases to consensus /formation — evaluation and selec- 
tlon. Thomas Gordon (autroc^?: of Parent^ Effectiveness Training and 
T€;.acher Effectiveness Training ) prov4.des these sever! guidelines to fol- 
low durli^ the evaluation process: 

1. Start the evaluation process with an ^en-ended qtiestlon 
e.g., "What do you think about each of these Ideas? 
Which are the best?" . ' 

2. Crosi^ off the list ^ny solution that produces a negative 
rating from anyone for whatever reason. 

3. Use a lot of active listening to be sure that all partl- 

* 

clpantis accurately understand the opinions and feelings 

express. 

A. Do not hesitate to state your opinions and -preferences. 
Do not permit a solu/lon to stand If It Is not really 
acceptable to you. 

5. Use I-messages to state your feelings, e.g., "I couldn't 
accept that Idea because..." or "I don't feel comfortable 
with that solbtlon because..." 

6. Now Is the time for documentjatlon and analysis. Encourage 
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participants to advocate their proposals, to tell the 
group why their icleas have merit. You can argue the 
cafee for your favorite solutions tool 
7. Do not rushl Unless it is obvious that everyone agrees 
\ to one solution, take the time to let everyone have his 
say. ]^f some of the participants have not spoken^ 
encourage them with an I-message, e.g.; ''ifhaven't heard 
from everyone and I'm curious about all our fieelings.'* 
y ^ best solution has naturally evolved at this point, you're 
ready to decide Jiow to implement the solution. If several ideas re- i 
main seeming equally effective, the phase of selection- ^ is the next step. 

1. " Test the proposed solutions. Ask students to imagine how 

each solution would work if it were chosen.* ''if we / 
tried this idea wbAt d^you think wo\ild hapi ^oufd- 
^everyone be satisi' .d?" "Do you think we wou.^ ve solved 
our problem?" "Are the^ any flaws?" "Where wou.d we 
possibly fail?" 

2. Work toward consensus. Do not adopt a solution until 
everyone agrees to at least try it. Try to sense when 
agreement is close. The best way to test for consensus 
is to say, "It seems we all agree on number three. Does 
anyone not agree?" And keep the decision tentative. 
Ask the group if they would be willing to tfy ou^ No. 3 



to see if it works: "I*m wiping to' try this' out, how 
about^you?" This helps students \irider stand that their 
decision will not be cast, iri bronze, that they w:an ^ 
always reconsider and change it if it turns out. that it 
is not the testc^ " • 

3. Write down the agreed-upon solution. Some teachers ^^sk 
all participants to sign a written statement, much li^e 
a contract, to indicate that they understand its condir 
tions and terms and agree to them. If som|one hesitates 
when^ it comes time to ^ign, you know tha| you have not 
yet achieved consensus. If this happers, tuna in to the 
Student's feeling * -^r one co give in to 

group pressure, .ace, co become submissive. Be 

sensitive to studt messages that may indicate less 
than positive feelings about a solution. Get feedba^.^ 
Check them out. Grudging submission is not consensus. 
It is possible that on some occasions a consensus may still have 
not been reached after using these procedures. If this should occur, 
y^onsider with the group the possibility of modifying the al^ternatives 
in some way. It may be necessary to brainstorm some additional ideas. 
Sometimes the issue should be temporarily tabled while group members 
have an opportunity to think over their positions in greater depth. 
It is important not to become discouraged and give yp, t>ecause a 
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"• mutual decision can be reached. While first attempts at using this 

^i' pi;oces8#may seem time consuming and maybe evdn frustrating, the "pay- 
dffs" arg tremendous. Group members* experience genuine commitment to 
the decision and consequeiltly the implementation will gccur with greater 
• ease and succjeps, often saving time and effort. As the group becomes 
• actiustoitred to ysin^ th^se procedures, they will operate more ^efficiently 
and. effectively, , ' 
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• • HUMA^ RELATIONS EDUCATION y^j 

In'recent years, the focus of crltlei'sm against schools has shlj^ed 
from academic and purrlcula th the atmosphere In the schooJLs'and the 

relationships among students/and betweeh 8"^tudents, teachers,-, and parents 

• ■ • • k 
(Leonard, i969; Holt, 1969 ; Sllberman, 1970). At the same time as thfs 

shift, In criticism has orcurrecf^ knowledge In areas of developmental 

psychology ^uch as cpgnltlve development, moral development, and ego - J 

development have become Increasliigly well known and publicized. .The 

work of such researchers as J^an Piage't, Lawrence Kohlberg and Jane 

Loevlnger has increased our understanding of the school aged person's 

psychological developWen^t to the polnt^here It ca'n he, usee} to plan 

devilopmen tally sound | programs to facilitate the normal child's 

psychological growth Jthrough normal life stages. We are now able to 

pay attention to when we present what to children for their maximum 

growth. ^ * ^ .f 

The knowledge gleaned frOtm developmental psychology can certainly 

be used to good advantage In academic areas, but It can surely also be 

applied to changing schoal atmospl^eres and toward th6 development of 

self-esteem aind good Interpersonal relationships. In essence, now 

have the tools to enhance the development of the whole vChlld In terms 

of development In all areaa, - We can Implement John Iie\jey^s conception 

of human development as' the proper aim of educa^on. ?s> 

f 



Jn vie*/ of thfe ^ri^icTsm*. scnools are r^g^iving, it seems that 
soma attention must be paid to the deve-lopment of . skills in human rela-J 
tions; ski^-ls in getting along together or attaining cultiiral compgjfe^ce 
' (lyey, X9'77) e We^ have^iven lip , service to the development of selJS 
^esteem and 'tnter]?ersona'l s^cilld- in ^Ch do Is because we lack^ a planned, 
'Jfegani zed means- to achieve this In 6ur"*fichoqls.« We just did notr-know 
wl\at to tea.ch or how to teach human relations scj^we lefty^ur children 

' ■ ■ ' ^ \ V • ^ 

to le^^arn ^hat they might ab(^ut gettl/ig along together and develj^lng* 
self-esteem< Skeptics of the notion of teaching human relations skills 
as^^art of an- elementary schoojt curriculum might Well examine what our 
children have learned on their own from the "hidden curriculum." It 
is not a questiotl of whether' children are being taught, but ^ow, and 
to what eWis. . - . 



^ Giveif that we accept the idea of "education of the whole child" 
or commit ourselves to teaching chj^ldren tp become more effective 
people at their developmental levels, the what and" how* to teach are 
still problems. In addition, the who to teach such skills becomes a 
concern since special services personnel such as counselors are still 
rare in elen^entary schools and classroom teachers are u^^sually well 
trained in huinaa development and human relations skills. 



Since 19^, several packaged human relations skills programs . 
have been published to support Implementation of instruction in the class- 
room by classroom teachers. T^hniques for the use of group intei^ction 
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in *ti^ teacljihg of self understanding ^d effeptlve Interpersonal \ * 
relations have also been cjeveloped. and adapted to , the developmentalV / 
needs of students. Each program or technique has u^ed a developmei^tal 
. framework as its polnti "ot, depar ture . The -^ecus program , (Sdienc> 

J Research Associates, 1970) .±b developed around THe Taxonomy of Educatlojial 
.Objective s, Handbook II; Affective Domain (Kr4:hVohi et al,, 19'64) ; the 

^ progrdm (American Guidance Services , /i9 74/1^. designed atound the' 
cognitive and moral developmental thedries of Plaget and fC^lberg^ the 
DUSOlfprogram (American Guidance Services, 1970) is based on the psychol- I 
ogy of Alfred Adler and Rudolph Dreikers. Th^ group techniques^include 
' ^® Human De^lopment Prag>ram tBessel and Palomares, 1974), classroom ' 

meetings, and transactional analysis grou^. The developmental frameworks 
. are^less well defined but include Krathwoh)l's Taxonomy of Educational ^ 
Objective s. Affective Domain (1964), the reality^theory -of William 
Glasser^ (Glasser, 1969), ego psychology and an* eclectic combination of 

* ^^^T^"' (1967) , encouragement ^oc^ss, and ^Carkhuf f 's ^uman relations 
trailing (Carkfhuff, 1969). ♦ 

This section of the Process Guide provides Metalled de^ssriptions 
qf selected media programs and group techniques available to^^e in 
N> developing specific skills in humarf relations for elementary school 

ag6d children. 

) ■ ' 

r 
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.... ; . MfDI^ /PROGRAMS 

Focus "on Serf-Dfevelopment 

Focus on Self-rDevelopment (An^rson, efe al.' 1970 ; 1971, 1972) is 
" ' ' ^ — ' — - 7 

an audlovifi^al. program for the elementary grades designed for use in 

the classroom. . It consists of three levels in , three kits. Its overall 

• objectives are to^'lead the child towarci an under^taHding of^el^, an 

understanding .of otFrei?e^„ and an understanding of the environmint and 

ita effei^ts. Its purpose is to bring out children's iiieas and feelings 

and to get them to think^^bout them and act on them. It is not to tell 

them how to think or what to do. The concepts in FOCUS arj^ presented 

and developed through three', different stages, each with increasing 

involvement. All thte^ stages use the ^Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, 

Handbook II: Affective Domain (Krathwohl, et al, , 1964), as a guide tA 

, \ 

the degree of affective' growth that can be expec^d of children partici- 

/ ^ ^ ' / 

pating in the program. , 

i Stage 0^ . The level of FOQUS begins with the first category . 

of objectives^ in the Ta^spr^omy^ This category, calLM "RecMving", is 

divided into three l^evels: Awareness, Willingness to Receive', and Con- 

trolled or Selected AttentitDn. Stage One of FOCUS is concerned with 

all three of these levels , with emphasis on awareness. There are twenty . 

., • ■ ' ■ ■■<.■ 

units concerned with developing in the child an awareness of the physical, 
intellectual, emotional, and social aspects of people through relation- 



ships, feeling, environment , 'sharing 'ap4 problem-solving and decisionC 
'making. Stage one is for use \^th gr^de one. ^ \ ^ 

, Stage Tvo .Kjhts stage is concerned with the^ second category. 



Resi^onding , wh^ch ranges from a xhilc\*^s .^oing. something bjecause it is 
exp^eQte^, to jHirsuing rt on his wn and getting Satis^actioti V rom.J ^ ' 
' The units In^^Stage Two a^e designexj^ to stlmvflate. active response to the 
'Concepts presented; the actual leveV^of response will vary with. the 
developmental base of the individual child. Ther6 are nineteen units 
in Stage Two of FOCUS; six of these deal with the personal self, three 
with environmental influences, and eight with the social self. The 
first, unit intTO<We^ the ide^ of active responding; the last provides 

a framework fot summarizing the year's activities. 

/i. ' ' ■ ■ - 

Stage Three . The third stage of FOCUS is based oni^'Valuing", the 
third ^at^gory in the Taxonomy . In this stage, tl^tled "Involvement", 
student^ ^l^ook at their involvement with self, others and their enViron- 



ment /and discover what they think is important, that is, what they value. 
They see that behavior is often determined by values, or v;7hat is impor- 
, tant to people, and that the involvement of other pfeople iriay be different 
from or similar to their own. There are eighteen units in Stage Three 
of FOCUS. The first unit\ introduces the' concept of involvement and gives 
an overview for the subsequent units. The next two units are also over- 
view units concerned with cau^s of/^ehavior and with problem-sbj^ng 
techniques. Aside from the Summary, each of the remaining units focuses* 
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on a concept or topic that is typically of some concern to children, 
8u^h as honesty, companionship^, respect, acceptance, and rejection. 
Puf^tls are en|i:ouraged t6 think about these concepts and to assess their 
own feelings and involvement. They also learn about the feelings and 
involvement of their peers, and can compare and reevaluate their own. 
They are not aske(dy;o change; they are asked only .to examine . th^ir 
values, what t^ey think is important. 

Throughout the FOCUS program, extensive use is made of itiaterials 

p. ■ 

and techniques such as filmstrips, story records, roleplaying. vesting, 

.'■ . 

^ \ ' ' ' 

pictures^ and discussion. While each sjtage builds on one another, 

they are self-contained and c^n be used independently. The Guide book 

for each stage includes a bibliography and a section on "Group Tech- 

niques for the Classroom Teacher" which offer additional helpful infor- 

matioiTi 

toward Affective Developments (TAD) v 

Toward Affective Develo^^toent (Dupont, et al., 197A), or TAD, is a 
program ^r use with grades 3-6 in the development of students' social 
skills. The program reflects a cognitive -^developmental theory and is 
based on the premise that there is an interactive relationship between 
cognitive processes, such as labeling, classifying, problem solving, 
and reasonijig, and the affective processes, such as motives,' interests, 
values^^ and feelings,^ The program philosophy holds with Piaget, 



Kohlberg and others^ that affective development, cognitive development > 
and aoclal 'development strongly Influence one toother and develop along 
parallel lines, A child's acceptance and social relations tend to 
Influence the child's behavior and achievement In the classroom. 

The TAD progtm also adhferes to tflTe belief of theorists who say 



that developmAt and 'learnln^jliH the affective domain are achieved through 



partlclpatlon^_expaiiCTti(^> ar]lcl reflection. Consequently, the activities 
In TAD are designed to slmulatie real-life events andf relatlonshlpei dfl^f 
provide the stx;ucture for student participation, experience and reflec- 
tion. \ " 
The TAD program Is oriented toward these five maJ[or goals: 

1. to extend students' openness to experience 

2. to help students learn to recognize, label, and accept 
feelings and to (inderstand the relationship between 
feelings and various Interpersonal events 

3. to help students develop skills of social collaboration 
through awareness of feelings and actions that weaken. * 
or strengthen group effort , ' 

4. to help students become more^aware of their* unique n/ 
characteristics, aspirations and Interests and the 
adult careers open to. them / 

» ' ■ ■ ^ 

5. to help develop a thought process model which will aid 
students In choosing behavior that Is both personally 
satisfying and socially constructive. 

While these five goals apply to th^ pro^ftam ke a whole, TAD Is 

organized so that there Is a section primarily devoted to eacji gfaal • 

area. The five sections are comprised pf 21 units or 191 lessons 

. • ■ ( ■ . 



designed for Integration into the classroom schedule. 

The lessons in TAD emphasize students* active involvement in their 
^own social development. Because peer group interaction, is especially 
Important in the development of 8-t12 year old students> the lessons 
SSlre designed and sequenced to involve students actively with each other. 
The activities are varied to include games and simulations, modeling, 
acting out, imitating, roleplaying, brainstorming, individual and group 
tasks, i^nd small group discussion. The TAD manual clearly and, specific 
cally presents the l^sons so that teacher preparation time is minimal. 

Developing Understanding of Self and Others (PUSO) 

- Developing Understanding of Self and Other§, DUSO, (Dinkmeyer, 1970) 
is a program of activities, with an accompanying kit of materials, designed 
to help children better understand social-emotional behavior. DUSO I 
is designed for use with kindergarten and lower primary aged children. 
DUSO II is for us 6 with upper primary and grade A. DUSO may be used by 
teachers, elementary school counselors, and others as a developmental 

guidance program. The program can be presented effectively without special 

1 

training. 

The DUSO pro^^^ramj is *rooted in the philosophy of Adler and Dreikers, 

which assumes that ^^fare all social beings attempting to establish our 

V \ 

place in SQciety. We ^m>erlence the need for power and for significance 
and we seek to attain cfompletlon or perfection in our lives. This com- 



blnation of forces causes. each of us to experience feelings of 
Inferiority at some time or another, since perfection Is not realistically 
attainable. Because feelings of Inferiority are unpleasant, we are 
motivated to reduce or eliminate them, this concept Is very Important 
because It leads to the conclusion that all behavior la therefore pur- 
posive. Our patterns of behavld: reflect our attempts to reduce our 
feelings of Inferiority and Increase our feelings of significance and 
p^er. 

\ The DUSp, progr-gm has as Its primary focus affective and social de- 
velcfpment ana It systematically explores feelings, values, and attitudes.. 
Guided activities encourage children to experience success ,and to develop 

feelings of adequacy. As understanding and acceptance of self and 

— ' ^ , 

others grows, so does the children's self-esteem.' Learning never 
occurs In a cognitive context alone; few factors are more relevant to 
children's academic success and social development than tij>elr feelings 
of personal adequacy and self-acceptanca. If children have positive 
feelings, 'they tend to be motivated toward learning. Children parti- 
cipate eagerly and are more likely to gain meaningful, permanent benefit , 
1 - ... ^ 

from their efforts. Conversely, If feelings are negative, children 
tend to be^oorly motivated. They participate reluctantly and are 
less likely to obtain permanent gains from their efforts. The DUSO 
program emphasizes that, consequently, developing and understanding of 
self and others Is central to the educational process. 
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The DUSOD-*! program for kindergarten and lower primary grades, fo- 
cuses on eight themes representing the major developmental ta^(8 which 
confront children In the process of their development; ^ 

1). understanding and accepting self 

•2. understanding feelings ^ 

3. understanding others " 

4. understanding independence 

5. understanding goals and purposeful behavior . 

6. understanding mastery , competence and fesourcefulnes's 

7. understanding emotional maturity 

8« understating choices and consequences 1 

Although the activities- of the program are organized into ei'glit 
lanltfis, each representing one of the themes , ttiey are all interrelated 
and include elements of one another. Cutting across these eight themes 
aYe three spebific objectives which DUSO D-^l experiences foster: 

1. learn more words for feelings ^ 

2. learn that feelings, goals and behavior are dynamically 
related \ 

3. learn to talk freely about feelings, goals and behavior 

The DUSO D-2 program for upper primary and grade four is organized, 

m 

in a similar fashionj orienting activities around these eight major unit 



themea: 



1. Toward Self-Identity: Developing Self-Awareness and a 

Positive Self-Concept 

2. ^ Toward Friendship: Understanding Peers 

3. Toward, Responsible Interdependence: Understanding Growth 

from Self-Centeredness 
to Social Interest 

4. Toward Self-Reliance: Understanding Personal Responsibility 

5. Toward Resourcefulness and Purposefulness : Understanding 

Personal Motivation 

6. Toward Competence: Understanding Accomplishment 

7. Toward 'Emotional Stability: Understanding Stress ^ 

8. Toward Responsible Choice Making: Understanding Values 



J- 



The DUSO D-2 program is based on five goals which challenge the 
child to develop: . 

' 1. understanding and positive valuing of one's unique self 

2. understanding of interpersonail relationships 

3. understanding of the purposive nature of human behavior 
,^ 4. understanding of dynamic interrelationships, among ideas » 

' feelings , Reliefs , and behavior in order to express 
one's feelings accurately 
5. understanding of competence and the components' of 
acQomplishi^ent. 

An experiential learning process is used to stimulate the childr^jn 
to become emotionally involved in the lessons. A variety of activities 
accompanies each unit: stories , difcussion") problem situations, sing- 
ing, roleplaying, puppetry,- and Suggested supplementary alctivlties and 
reading. ^ 

Ae unit themes in the DUSO program help children become more aware 
of interpersonal and intrapersonal relationships—relationships between 
themselves and bthers, an* relationships between their own needs and 
goal^. Children are helped to develop awareness of the causal, purposive 
and consequential nature of their behavior. Through alertness to the 
purposes pr goals of their behavior, children become sensitive td the 
choices available to them. A variety of developmental tasks and social 
expectations confront children and they approach these in terms of 
their need to be*1)erceived as a significant people. . Consciously or 
otherwise, children' decide how ^hey wish to be know^ and\heir behavior 
eventually becomes generally consistent with their self -cbncept. Through' 



/ 
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the DUSO program, children are provided with opportunities for learn- 
ing "to m^et their needs for significanpe through an active-consnrlictiv^ 
approach to life. . ; 



/ 
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GROUP PROCESSES 



HDP and Magic Circle * V 

The Human/Development Program (Bcssell and l^alomareSy 1974) Is based 



r 



on the theory ^^1 Msumptj^on that a key avenue to maintaining and enhanc- 
ing mental health digd well-being Is ^through the process of verbal Inter— 
action. The HDP communication system Is carefully designed to encourage 
spontaneous Indl^dual expression. Students and their te^icher share 
their thoujghts and feelings dally , "^responding to sequentially presented 
topics that are related to affective development.' The "Magic Circle" 
or circle session Is the basic strategy for Implementing the Human Devel- 
opment Program in the Classroom, ' » • 

, (■ • ■ - ■ , ■ -v^ 

) The circle session begins with *th,e presentation of a topic that 
focuses on the personal experiences of the children themselves. As ^ 
they respond, children find that they do have the "answers." Since 

,the process model is one of acceptance, no one is evex^ c'onf ronted, Inter- 

/ 

preted- or coerced €o speak. Children are encouraged to share their feel- ^ 
Ings genuinely and to learn to listen and give attentipn to each other. 
Everyone who wishes to speak is listened to. Throughout each twenty 
minute session, an atmosphere of trust and respect prevails. As the 
program progresses, teachers and students become increasingly aware of 
how thoughts and feelings motivate behavior and they develop confidence 
in themselves as they improve their Social l^eractlon skills. Progres- 



8lvely» . the teacher says less In each session^ giving more of the respon- 
- sibillty to the chlldrei^ as they learn to assume 1?. ' Child leadership 



training begins when the children are ready to take responslhll 



.^ty for 



leading thdlr own Gftcle sessions. Their leadership's then gradtiall^ 

e3q)anded as th^ program progreS'ses. ^ 

, • ^ ... 

Leading a Magic ^rcle Session , Ifc : ' 

^ ' ' \ . \ " ' ' 

The foll&wlng Information Is adapted, from the HDP manual and explains 

the major phases .of conducting "Magic Circle" sessions. 

Setting the 'Sjtajige . Ther^ are several elements to consider* In ord^r 



to create a climate conducive to personal growth through the circle sessions < 
I A (1) Attitude is very Important. The key'process Is* relating,- not 
teaching or leading a lesson. Consequently, those attitudes and 
b^avlors whlxih support eff^^^ve relating are crucial. This Includes 
using each person(^s name when speaking .to him or her, maintaining 
gopd eye contact, showing genuine dn teres t and attention, acceptance 
and respect for each person. c/- 
(2) \The physical arrangements f or ^the circle session can enhance, 
or detract » from Its' overall effectiveness. The best physical 
arrangements permit easy visual access for all group member's, such 
as In a clrcle'of seml-clrcle. Where possible, use regular chairs ^ 
rather |than desks, since desks create a sense of having barriers 
between group participants. It Is also advisable to conduct the 



llMslons in an area of /the classroom which Is less expoftd'io visual 
and -^udltory distortions from other students and, has sobe^-sense J 
of privacy. This can be created by positioning of bookcases, dCreens 
or tables, ^ ^ 

(3) The size of the group al^o affects the prbcess. The group w^il 
need to be kept relatively small (8-12) in order to accomplish the 
» purposes of the session. It takes time to focus on the feelings ^ 
of each person who wishes to speak and to listen- reflectively to \ 
eacWpther, In the early stagek, tlllen, those childt'en who are not f 
participating in the session should haver activities, materia^ ox 
seatwork for the period. They have their turn for "Maglcr Circle" 
at a different time or day. It is pos.sible to eventuaJLl/ include * 



all children on a ^regular basis. This^c^ be done In one of two 



ways. The first is to begin child leadership, graining in a group 
you have well established so that they can Q|Jer^te,,JLji46pendently , 



with occasional "visits" from you. You arj^thei^ free tq conduct 
anothfer group. If you- have enough cl&s members to* requkre three 
separate groups, the same training is begu^^ in the secona group 
until you are again free to begin another group. The ^fioups can 
then operate simultaneously or at staggered periods d|i^ring)the day^. 
The^ second way i^ to establish one group and lal^^^ a^ another to 
listen and observe as an outer circle. These two groups then 
begin to al^errfete being in the inner circle, which responds ver- 
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bally to the^ topic. Later a third group may be added to this alter- 
v^atlng cycle. ,The end product of this arrangement Is the in^olve*^ 
ment^o^. everyone In the class In aeparate gifoups, but which ^ll meet 
together at the same tinges 1 The figure b^low Illustrates the physical 



arrangesjnent for this. plan. 
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(4) The amount of time devoted- to the program Is also- Impprta^. 
The program should; be carried o\it dally, or as close to that Ideal 
as, possible, In order for the most benefits ^to occur.' The dore 

exposure to the 'process and 'the Issues rbelng dlscua^ed^ tKe better. 

\ A ' ' * 

Generally,"^ each circle sessloja lasts approximately 20 to 30 minutes^ 

thougt^ this Is variable depending upon the age level. and Interest " 



of the group. 



Participation Phase >^ While many things will be happendtng dur^g 
.the course of the HDP |ifrogram, t^6re are four el^ents which are common 
to all sessions* The first of these la / . - 

(1) the' imH^ralbandlng and accepitance of basic ground rule6 ; These 



rules of operation are key to the successful use ^ipf the circle ^on- 
cept; the]^ are i ' . * 

■ ■ ' ■ ■ -\ " ■ ' ' 

*each persofi may l>av6 a tuin^ If desired, and a falrMiare 

of the. time , A — 

*everyon6 listens to one another wlthout\Lnteftuptlng 
*each perst)n remains In his/her own place ^ ^ 
-*no 'destru(jtlve behavior Is permltlc^ (such as' put-downs-, 
disrupting, pressuring) / 

, Participation In the circle la considered amplvllege and 

those who do not wish to operate by the rules may withdraw from 

the session. It. Is Important to commutilcate to each person that 

his or her presence Is desired, pajrtl^patf^v in the group. hj,nges 

on acceptance of the ground rules. 

(2) The topic Is Introduced at the beginning of each session.' 



/ 
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Tell the children' about the activity or topic for' the day and ex- 

tend a general^ invitatjx)n fpr Volunteers to begin by saying "Who 

would like to first?" If there are no volunteers, respond to 

tfie topic yourself, such^asy "Something that'^ives me a good 

ing^is my fnitar. I feel g6od when I play it," Your response 

.provides a model for the chllciren as \o what is expected of them, 
. ' - /'f' ^ 

It Is. not liecessary for you . to tql^' your turn first, bur be sure 

\ .^-^ ; ■ ' t - / r , > • 

to do so 8ometime^iud.ng 4he session. 

(y) Speaking pr sharing i^eas, opinions^ and^feelings is a CQre 



part of t\he program, ilie' children should raise their hands' when 
they are. ready, to ^spe^ak, thou]^ no one should feel pressured to 

r / ^ 

speak. If thfiy should liave trouble, responding to -the topic, ask' 
everyone to "close ;^uiE^jyes^bd th lift ab^^ . •. then try 



again ^ofjyoluntS^Pfe^ Only^ one child, should speak at a time. It 
* is ^ also importanj that the sh^ri^ center oil persraal feelings 
and ideas and npl: Intimate details about home and family which is 
"none of ouri business." 

(4) Lis€^in[^/ and respondijig complete, the coilmrufiication cycl/e. 
;jrhe teacher helps by modeling good listening and responding skills 
» for the children.' Listening entails full attention to the verbal 
and non-verbal messages of the speaker. ^ Listeners should remain 
open and accepting to what the speaker is tWingf to say without 
interrupting, probing, or confronting. Appropriate respondinj^ 



focu8e8.v.on the verbal and nonv^ir^l feedings by (^(nhments land ^' 
question? such as "Tell us how you. feel about It" or '*tou smiled 
^anll sat up. straight when you ^ald that. Would you tell us what 
made you feel so happy about It?" 

Chlldten should be encouraged to* respond to 9ne another so 
that the Interaction is not all teacher ^ student,. If children 



H - d|.rect questloxis concerning another child to you, iisK^them to 

> redirect It^to the Ind^ldual who can answer^^ You can*actlve,ly 
^ encourage student studei^ '^Interactlo'iwJiyMce such as 

"Helen,^ would ypu tell J ske^^jt^ any similarities you i^otlced.s 
about his feelings and Henry's feelings about schoolwork?" 
Reviewing Phase , Once or twice during >the se^lon, review what 
has thus far been shared by each child. ^Is c^n be done, by asking the 
children ^Who will tell (Sally) the main part of what she said and yLhat 
* hej^ feelings were?" Reviewing need not be dohe In :the order of contrl-' 
biitloh and can be held off until the end of the session. It serves the 



i^^"'^^*®® of encouraging careful listening and assuring ea^^^speaker 
ijC^that he or she was Heard aM unde^^l^od. ^ . 

Culminating ^hase . gulmlnating questions help the children, to 



Integrate the Information from the session into something meaningful' 
for them. It is ^at thiis point that the affective experience is meshed 
with -accompanying Cognitive lesson^ such questions ^s "Who wants 

to say why we talk about these things? "What was this all about?". 



"What did we learn today?" 

Preparation for Next Session > Before the children leave the circle, 

tell them what topic you have in mind for tomorrow. This will give them 

If* 

time to think about It and consider what they might want to say. The 
sequence of topics can be posted on a bulletin board or chart to inrovide 
the children with an idea of the scope of subjects to be considered. 

Classroom Meetings 

Glasser has developed a process for conducting classroom meetings 
which encourages positive student self-images and positive student rela-^ 
tionships. This process evolved from the work of Glasser and G.L. Harrington 
In the 1950 's at the Ventura School for Girls in California. Their work 
based Itself on a behavior change approach called "Reality Concept." 
This concept holds that a successful Identity 1^ found only through 
responsible behavior. Responsibility is defined as the ability to 
fulfill one's own needs in a way that does not deprive others of the 
fulfillment of their needs. Responsibility is brought about through 
an examination of goals, values, and behavior, and followed up by planned 
betevior changes. The goal of the Reality Concept is "to help those 
who identify with failure learn to gain a successful identity and to 
help those already successful' to maintain their competenco and ^he Lp 
otljers become successful." 

Applying Reality Concept principles to the classroom, diese ele- 
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ments are crucial: 

^nvolyen ient. This begins with a sensitive, understanding and honest 
teacher* Teacher-student relationships cfiaracterized by thes^ qual- 
ities are essential; only when ^feeling of care and conce.tn\s 
established through involvement can progress occur. 7h±s care is not 
bliTid acceptance of all the child's actions and feelings. It is a 
concern- v^hlch is shown through encouraging acceptable behavi^ and 
re^e.c*-:ny unacceptable behavior. >In this way, the teacher's concern 
1:3 ^rivci^ f:.ort? real to the students. 

■Jurrer ^t Behavior .. Although the child's past and feelings about it 
. C'.r- -:kno,w>:d^:ed in the Reality . Concey/t , the e^hasis 13 on current 
b^-^-i r. It is hoj^ed that this will discourage the s^uc^en': i^om 
r^'.;,, in ; cr. the pvst, or accompanying feelings, as excy.sas foF present 
f ;ict-:onr-:. The emphasis Is put on 'Vnat" (referring to tehavior) and 

'•^vw' ,r-|'err liig to reactlony and feelings about behavior), Vather 
-r^^-i '^^•r'". • This helps che child become aware of his ^-.r le:- vehavior 
^- t-hat •>^b;:P*jor Is a se I f -invo Iveneat ihci: ha or 

V- ;_A.:^ J.&_J:^'^"l^- '.,'„L' A^^l'OM;-;h rhe toacher serves lo ^;uid- .^nd i.uej^< st 
- ''i'<;^ i'jcli: -nf n:- -.n the v;3 i ue LefuiV'cr 11-*^. 

'' • ' . ; t ijj^ n : ; . •'Spcns..p]e f'.v; r i (; I c;il " v - !j'i;vi-T":;> or»c. ' ■■ 
' ^ • ^o oiiestj.! and tc jL;:."' /\ ■ c' 
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must be advlao^l^ of the likely consequences of the actions and be 
v4111ngy.to accept them. The responsibility Is In , the child's hands, - 
Planning Reaponsllble Behavior > Once a va^ue judgem^t Is made about; 
^a particular beha-^lor, the teacher and the student work together to 
plan future responsible behavior. Often the student Is at a loss In 
thlfi area. The teacher guides and suggests appropriate behaviors, but 
the student makes the final decision as to what is best for' the stu- 
dent and for others Involved. Plans must be^eallstlc and appropriate. 
They are revlsable If found to be^ unworkable, bOt a good effort should 
be made to carry It out. 

Commitment s Either verbally or written, the student must be truly 
committed the plan. Because of the Involvement' established with 
another Individual, It ls*easler to make a commitment. Someone else 
Carej3' whether the Individual succeeds or not. This Involvement Is 

■ ^ > ' r ' • - . ^ ■ 

especially essential at this^ point in tfme* Written cdnmiltments are 
eilcouTageji as they often seem stronger and more real to the student. 
Accept No Excuses. . If a "Iplan does not work out, the values professed 

must first be examined. If they are ill valid, the plan must be 

\ 

re^evaluated. If the planT.s re^sonabte, the individual then must 
become either re-coramitted or .'c/mpletely uncommitted to the plan • 
'^and devise a jnew, more appropriate or feasible one. 

If the student decidesnto re-comrait to the plan, the teacher 
must never excuse the stiflent from the responsibility of the commitment. 
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Excuses let the person,, of f the hook, and deny oneself responsU><llty , - 
or lack of responsibility, for the behavior. 

No Punishment , Punishment breaks the Involvement necessary for the 

person to succeed. Encouragement, on the other hand, solidlflee Involve- 

"^'^^■-^.Thus* good behavior Is encouraged, failures are de-emphaslzed. ' 

/#unls!<ment tends to reinforce one's failure Identity ^and Increase > 

the sense of loneliness and hopelessness, often resulting In wlth- 

drawal or hostility. It does not allow the Individuals to judge their 

. - .* 

own behavior. , \ 

Consequences of behavior are different from punishment, which 
tends to be punitive. Consequences give Individuals feedback on ^ 
their behavior, allow them to (experience the natural or logical -re- 
sults of behavior, and create opportunities for redirecting their 
>actlona. 

u / 

The classroom meeting serves as a vehicle for Implementing the prin- 
ciples of the Reality Concept. Some Important purposes served by class- 
room meetings are: * ^ 

-students can experience Glasser's three components of aihademlc 
succesi^ — Involvement, relevance, thinking 

-success experiences are provided. No one in class can fall 
because In a class meeting there are no right or wrong answers 

-the more capable and the less capable students In a class can 
Interact on an equal basis 

-coheslvehess of the class Is promoted 
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-many classroom problems are solved 

Procedures and Principles / * 

Educators interested in -using classroom meeting should,^, aware 
_of,jthese fundamental procedures and principles: 

1. the large-circle^ seating arrangement has been proven to 
be most effective in stimulating communication 

2. teachers should sit in a dif ferent^place in the circle 
each day^ and should make a systematic effort to arrange 
the students so that the meeting will be most productive. 
Visitors to meetings are welcome. 

3. ^ subjeetf for open-ended discussion may be introdiffced by 
the teacher, or by the class 

4. meeting duration should depend upon ,the age and meeting 
experience of the class. ■* 
-primary students may find it difficult to maintain atten- 
tion for more than 15 minutest, but the time might be 
Increased to 30 mihutes 

-30 minutes is meeting time for intermediates and 

highei^ grades * 

>» 

-probably better to hold meetings to a specific duration 
than tb allow them to vary in time from day to day 

-teachers should be ^llowed Xfo cut off a meeting 

-meetings should be held before a natural cutoff such as 
lunch or recess 

-meetings should be regularly scheduled and consistent: 
daily if possible but at leafit once a week^. 

5. Children seem t -> respond best if they are given an oppor- 
tunity to raise their hands. May be possible to run meeting 
in which children politely wait their turn to talk, but 

^ this is a difficult goal to accomplish. Older students 
* should be allowed to speak without what to them seems child- 
ish hand raising. 
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6. a teacheif should never Interrupt a student to correct bad 
grammar, bad usage or mild profanity. Teacher may Inter- 
vene when a student goes on endlessly and Is boring the 
class 

' , 7. students may become very personal. Teacher should accept 

these comments, but may ask student tb discuss something 
else If the child starts talking of Intimate family details, 
etc. 

•rtiere are three types of classroom meetings. A Social Problem-Solving 
meeting Is concerned with students' social behavior at school such as 
playground problems and disruptions. ^ All problems relative to the class 
are eligible for discussion. The discussion Itself Is directed toward 
sqlving the problem and should never Include punishment or fault-finding. 

A second type Is dpen-Ended meetings. These meetings are concerned 
with Intellectually Important subjects. Students are asked to discuss any 
thought-provoking qu^^^^ns related to their lives. I.e., "What would 
yM buy If you had a thousand dollars?" This type of meeting should be 
used the most often. ^ 

/ 

An Educational-Diagnostic meeting Is. the third type of classroom 
meeting. This type Is always directly related to what the class Is 
studying; I.e., the class Is disappointed that afte;: working on a new 
math concept, the students still did not feel they understood.' The class- 

9 

} 

room meeting can be used by the teacher as a quick evaluation of the 
'Effectiveness of teaching procedures. 
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Tratisactlonjil Analysis 

Transactional Analysis (TA) Is an approach to social psychiatry 
developed by the late Eric Berne and popularized In several books, such 
a« games Pe^ople Play (Berne, 1964) While transactional analysis was 
developed primarily for use In psychotherapy. It has been found that 
psycholog^I^cally healthy people can use many of Its^ Ideas to more fully 
understand themselves and their relationships with others, and ultimately 
to become happier, healthier, and more productive in their dally lives. 
Traasactional analjrsls helps these people understand where their feel- 
ings and behaviors originate^ and provides them Kith guidelines for 
happier and healthier ways to behave (Phillips et al., 1975),. 

The TA model for use with children in small groups offers a social 
context in which to use a simplified version of TA theory for development 
of the affective^ areas of personal growth and awareness. Small groups seem- 
to be most successful with this model, however, groups .consisting of all 
behavior problem students are strongly discouraged . . A mixture of some 
quiet and some verbal students works well in a TA group. 

Some of the goals of a TA group for students might be: 

1. improved communication 

2. ^-appreciation of differences 

3. becoming aware of self and p'atterns of behavior 
^. becoming free to choose and to\^ act 

5. becoming open to experience (iiitimacy) 

These goals can be reached through understanding of (1) the ego states, 
(2) one's interactions in terms of these, (3) transactions, (4) strokes 
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ted I (5) the -appreciation of knowing what openness can bring to the quality 
of .ll£e. This requires/ the learning and understanding of at least simple 
TA concepts aud the opportunity to practice transactions and interpretations 
In a safe ^nvironiqent, the group. TA groups' can best be used with upper 
elementary students. 

Thk theory of transactional analysis is discussed below. A trans-. 



action is defined as any cpttnunication between two people (Hannaford et al.). 
Communication inay be; - ' 

verbal constructive 
nonverbal • destructive < 

Ari analysis of transactions between two people reveal^ the kind bf 
coytounication occurring and may suggest changes to be made to encourage " 
growth in more constructive relationships. 

In analyzing transactions, a person must first know who he is. One 
of the strong points of TA is that one always has the option to change. 



and it is important to re-emphasize this frequently, perhaps as each ' 
concept Is presented. A person may look at tho hr r'she was at 
five years of age or the way he or she is at it is not 



necessary to stay that way forever. There i: oport -y to make ^ew 
decisions, to grow, and to keep changing. 

In the TA (transactional analysis) system, each person has three 
personality parts called ego states . The three ego states are called: 



i 3. 
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Parent 



Adult 



Child 



^ These ego states are identifiable realities, observable-^: 

1. posture — very rigid, standing on tiptoe, leanin^^^orward, etc, 

2. gestures — pointing finger, shrug, rubbing hand across ' forehead 

3. Voice quality — coaxing, whining, scolding, shrill, controlled 
even > 

4. choice words — ought,' never, wow, reasonable, why, hurray 
There are certain behaviors, characteristics, beliefs and person- 

jility patterns attached to each ego state. Sometimes people act in one 
ego state, sometimes in another, ^^nd sometimes in two ego states at the 
same time« 

^rent-Ego State , The Parent ego state is a way of thinking, ^ 
acting, feeling and believing siniilat to that of our parents. This state 
develops during the first five years of life. 



® 
+ 



\ 



supports and h^lps 

others by reassuring 

and doing' things for t hem. 



establishes rules of conduct 
and sets limits in l 
commanding tone of voice 



5 ■ ' ' T 
Judges who and what are 
right for self, according to 
the admonitions and regulations 
stored in the memory. ; ^ ^ 



enforces the rules by 
quoting them in a confident 
or_jiemariding tone of voice 



maintains traditions and 
rules of culture by 
teaching, preaching and 
givinp, advice, 



teaches manners and 
socialized by rewarding 
and p unighing 



(Iprotects the weak , fearful 
land Ignorant by, standing 
! up for them^ 



8 ^ 

restrains .Your Child. 



Child-Ego State , The Chj.ld ego state contains a person's b&alc 
desires agd^ needs, and the recordings of th6 feelings and red^lons he or 



she had as a child. This state develops -^during the same tl^ as the 
Parent state. We will discuss two parts of theftSilld: the Natural, or 
Spontaneous, Child (that Is, the Child as It naturally feels and acts 
'upon Its needs, desires, and Impulses) and the Adapted Cb-f ^ " (that Is, 
the Natural Chlldj^^espondlng to parei il requests and ach^oriu ulonslf . The . 
spontaneous dimensions of ^ the Child provide the joy, ^lon, and 

natural creativity of the personality as se in piay. ^^^dapted ele- 
Clients of the Child are expressed In the feelings and patterns of response 
to parental stimuli — responses such as. rebellion, procrastination or 
compliance. 

NC 



1 






uncensoT'ed; 


apt 


to have joy 


and energy 


leak 


out at any 


time. 








energetic; always 
moving , exploring 
and doing things . 



creative; filled with 
new Ideas anl ways of 
doing things 



spontaneous; apt to break 
conventions and rules, 
to act without thinking 
about consequences. 



af f ectlonate , adven- 
turous, and fun-loving . 



sensuous; ^iways 
feeling, touching, 
and smelling things, 
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Your Adapted Child: 



makes Its response 
when others are acting 
like a parent to self. 




sometimes procrastinates 
when /given directions, 
.orders, or deadlines 



Is filled with feelings 
In Its L^sponses to peo 
ple> objects and ev ents 



sometlm^is conforms to 
demands 



sometimes rebels against 
authority, "parenting," ' 
and rules and regula- 
tions 



sometimes withdraws, 
sulks, or harbors a 
grudge toward- people 
who give orders, make 
judgments, and "parent" 



7 

sometimes fears people ^ 
and things an'd seeks 
protection or nurturing. 



8 

sometimes asks for per- 
,misslon and for what is 
the right thing to do. 



9 \ 
believes in magic and 
feels that some pebple 
have ^dglcal power x)ver 
self ^p^- 



Adult Ego State * The Adult part of the personality develops later 
than that of the Parent and the Child. According to Berne, it starts at 
about ten months of age. In a healthy person the Adult c^ontlnues to devel- 
op throughout life. This sets the Adult apart from the Parent and the 
Child. The Adult is the data processor, the scientific part of the person- 
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allty. The Adult processes current and objective Information ^out the 
world. The Adult does two things. First, the Adult part oi-^e person- 

allty Is responsible for most activity and work, slich as driving a car, ' 

) ' 

"^olvlng a-1)roblem, or learning a skill. Second, the Adult edits the 
1 ^ ' ' ■ . ' 

recordings, of the Parents and the Child when they contain Inaccurate 

data, this Is a nfcst crucial job because It, Is often through the AdAlt 

that a person roots out bid beliefs, feelings, and behaviors and replaces 

them with new, more effective ways of feehavlng, feeling and reading. 

The Adult ego state Is a way of acting, feelftg, and "believing 

•J 

that is objective, In^ the present, computing and maaaglng new data 



acts in a controlled 
and measured way based 
on consideration of 
the factrs _ 



gathers inforraatio\i, 
sorts, stores ^d uses 
it when appropriate; 
considers alternatives 
based on facts beforfe 
dfij^dlng^,. .J^ 



.J 




is thoughtful, 
using the logical 
\ processes of 
mxalysis and reflection 



11 

is creative, seeking 
new ways to see and 
interpret things 
and events 



10 

brings together the beliefs, 
feelings and responses of 
the Parent and Child ^ 



9 ■ " 

turns off feelings of 
fear, insecurity and 
rejection when they 
are unrealistic 




solved problems in 
a sy stematic way. 



reacts to situ/itions 
[primarily in the here- 
and-now rather than 
;with old feelings or 
;beliefs. 



6, . 

judges after consi- 
deration of alter- 
native and consequences • 



thinks about diffe^nt 
^ possible futures for 
self and others 



{updates beliefs 
h J in Parent and 
^^iGhild ^ 
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Th« awareness of the opeAtlon of these ego stategl is Important. 
Self-knowrledge is*" the starting point for gaining control of one's life 



/ 



and teaming to relate constructively to others. p 

Transactions occur from one person's ego state to anothet^ Jiersbn's 



c^mp^^ 



ego state. There are three basic kinds of transactions: cj^mpX^mentary^ 
crossed and ulterior transactions.^ j - ^ 1 • 

A complementary transaction occurs when one person addresses 
another's ego state, and then that person responds in th'^^same ego 

/ 

state. Z^- 
^ome examples: ' ' .4 



©J) 

® ®- 



(D® . ®(D 



^ © © (©t© ©© ©(c) 

A crossed transaction occurs when the respondent reacts from a 
different ego state than the initiator aimed at. The crossed tjransactipn 
is interesting and often leaves the initiator with his mouth hanging 
open in astonishment, anger, or pain. 

Some examples: / 



CD s?) (D (D ® ' 




© © ©>© 



© © 



An ulterior transaction occurs when one or both parties are 
functioning in two. ego states at the >ame time. The words s6nd one 



\ < 
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message while the voice "inflection and gesturing send a different one. 
Often a statement is made in order to ask a question, ^pr a question is 
apked in order to make a statement. 

Some examples: ' "/^"^ y ^ 

®'(D . ®® (D® ' . , 

(Sft® . . ^ 

Understaiylfng -transaction eiAbles one to identify what is happening 
in* communication and to better deal with negative feelings aroused in 
some communicatiohs. This knowJLedge sets the foundatlon^br consciously 
creating more positive, accepting and uiid^iffiitandlng., relationships. 

While ego states and transactions are core concepts in transactional 
analysis, there are' a number of other important concepts in this theory, 
including strokes, games, rackets, scripts, stamps] and time structuring." - 
All^ o^ these concepts are important and provide valuable tppls for under-- 
standing relationships.. Only one other element will be consi'detTyed 
further here — strokes.. 

Strokes are verbal or nonverbal* ways of responding tfo a person 



which satisfy that person's psychological hunger for recognition. There 



are three kinds of strokes: positive, negative and discounting. Positive 
stroking is recognition that stimulates and 1^^^ to positive feelings ' 
and beliefs about self and others. Negative stroking makes one feel 
rejected and leads to "Not-O.k." feelings and beliefs about self and others- 



Dlicountlng strikes diminish a person's sense of value and worth; th^y 
reinforce psychologically toxic feelings and beliefs. 

It is important to remember that every person needs stroking. 
Obviously, positive stroking provides the greatest benefits for self 

and fox others. However, If a person cannot get sufficient positive strok 

^ . ' • • 1 

ing, he or she will seek^^fter negative or discounting strokes. People 

need to learn, then, how. to give and to receive positive strokes.. 

This TA concept Is easily teachable and ad^Cfytablje to the class- 
room. The teacher can serve ab a good model for positive stroking In 
his of hetv communication with the l3tudents. Discussion groups and class- 
room ictlvlqles can b^ designed or adapted from already published mater- 
lals to stimulate the students' thlnilng about ways to give each other 

strokes and /to obtain the strokes they need for themselyes. 

/ ' ( ' ^ - 

Intlimacy Is th^ ultimate goal of TA.. To bie O.K. Is to be open 

to the. O.K.ness of others. This Is to touch the relationship of Intl- 

macy. Intimacy Is the ability to give of oneself to another and to al- 

♦ 

low the other person to give back. It is learning to unlock each other's 
lives by sharing one&elf. ^' 

Intimacy Is the process developing the capacity for being able 
to take off the mask and increase awareness of the adult, keeping in 
touch with the joyous spontaneity of the Child. A6 a person travels 
the road toward intlpacy, games are dropped and the risks Cf coming into* 
another person's^ "space" are accepted. The risks are recognized as 



possible hurt, rejection » or possession but the person feels capable of 
haiidling these—wilUng to take the risk for the sake of an experience 
with another person which defies, description* 




0 



a' 



\ 



School counseling is being ffiven/away. School counselors furtctlonlttg 

as consultant-trainers dnd t>sychological educators are transferring 

counseling skills ahd funtions to students, parents, teachers, families, „ 

and members of the community (Pitie, 1974). Tl^ere has been evfl^fcce of 

this movement foV some time, although it has not been specifically 

identified. The Parent -Effectiveness Training (PET) and Teacher Effect- 

ivei^ss Training (TET) programs developed by Gordon (1970, 1972) used^ ^ . 

^ basic interpersonal communicatiohs techniques that are taqgHt ip counselor 

education programs. The Human Resdiii^ce Development (HRD) approach of 

Carkhuff (1972) and the microcounseling techniques of Ivey(1972) have 

been used to train noncounselor personnelXeg. teachers, nurses, correct- 

\ / • ^ \ 

ional staff. IVey. and Alschuler (1973) proposed that we demystify the 

nature of helping. They said: ^ \ 

We musr help individuals and institutions bV tJirectly 
facilitating growth, health and intentionalipy*. We need ^ 
to pass on this knowledge as rapidly and coherently as \ 
"possible/ Psychological education offers an imjpiprtant 
way to demistify our profession and reach these goals, (p. ^97) 

Psychologists have been acknowledging the same need. Using the schools 
to turn psychological knowledge over to the "unwashed" was promoted in 
1969 by the American Psychological Association president, George Miller. 
He suggested that the schools were an excellent place to give psycho- 
logy away as ^ means to promote human welfare. Counselors and psycho- 
logists have come to realize! that the greatest payoff in terms of helping' 



i 5 : 
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people to achieve their human ^otent^tai Is to share and proliferate 

psychological knowledge and human relat^ns skills. By translating 

•psychological knowledge to a form that ca\ be used Ideally living and 

by teaching counseling skills to teachers, \parents, students, paraprofess- 

lonals, an4 community lay peopl^, the greateVt -nupjber ^f people can be 

served with greatest effectiveness. ' Pine (19v|4) noted: 

Under affective or psychological ^educatlin we are witnessing 
the return of the teacher-counselor as G^Lassroom teachers are 
^ being trained to use and Implement . the/xechnlques of gestalt 
tfeerapy (Brown, 1971), reality theiav^ (Glasser, 1969), sensl- / 
tlvlty training (Hunter, 1972), rafc<U>nal-emotlve therapy (Bills, 
1974), transactional analysis (Fr^d, 1971), cllent-rcentered 
* therapy (Rogers, 1969), Teacher Effectiveness Training (Gorj^cm,. 
1972), and behavioral therapy (KrumJ)oltz & Krumboltz, 1974). 
(p.. 96) 

Pine further stated: 

The training, tools^and programs are available. Some school 
counselor's have a,^feady started delivery of services through 
training. We cannot afford to wait any lon|/er. tt is time 
to give school coupseling away.. (p. 97) ' ^ 4 




I 

I 
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Personal development has become a central focus of education. *T6 
achieve personal development, a curriculum component built around "psyche 
logical education" is needed ^to systematically teach and relate basic 
concepts regarding the understanding of human behavior to all students. 
The mainstream of schooling should include. a cu^ticulum of personal ' 
growth that allocs behavioral science to be integrated with purpose 
rather than as an ancillary or incidental condition. The focus of the 
school curriculum can be broadened to' include basic huia^n development 



gorfls 'to enhance* the growth of-ip^i^^nali^ aijd human relations skill. 
As ' education ^l^^^^s back to the basics, behavioral science .should' also 
become ba^ic to the personal growth of every individual. 

Placing behavioral science with^ a curriculum perspective will 
require that the psychological^ education "content and procMs of instruc- 
';t:ion 'be examined and implemented with ^equal comprehensiveness and 
attention as wftho^her curricular objectives. Likewise instructional 
skills, resources, and materials will need , to be developed to achieve the 
specified objectives^ 

There have been some significant efforts directed t<)ward J)sycho- 
logical education (behavioral science) curriculum development and 
instruction. The program for teaching causal thinking developed -by 
Ojemann (1967) in fhe early '603^ is the most energetic effort undertaken 
in they elementary schools. The elementary school "level program was 



' *^ . . r 

Intended to^ help children understand some of the general 'principles 
of human behavior including their own. < The ^causal thinking approach 
focused on the "causes" of behavior. This was an attempt to provide an i 
explanation of human behavior from a complex; multiple causation point 
^jOf vifew. This view was contrasted with an arbitrary, judgmental and, 
often simplistic explanation, that most teachers aj^ parents teach inci- 
dentally in our every day living. The causal thinking curriculum relied 
on an open ended, non Judgmental perception^ of, human b^Kl^vior. Many of 
the methods and procedures currently associated with values clarification 
utilize the same basic tenents. 

Can., children expected to understand human behavior .a^iciples? 
Even though the elementary school^ aged child is. c^gnitively^k'^concrete 
^operations in terms of Piagetian levels. of developmen4, available evi- 
dence indicates that children can think about human behavior as a series 
of causes and begin 'to appreciate some of the complexities of motivation 
both in themselves and others (Ojemanri, Haxey and Snider, 1965). Eart ^ 
of the teaching'' skill in such a curriculum requires that the teacher 
prevent premature closure by concrete thinkers. Likewise, children i 
np^d help in going beyond the obvious in understanding surface behavior 
and the more complicated dynamics of why people bfimave in certain ways 
(Sprinthall and OJemann, 1973). ^ ^ 

Students In the program become more aware of people's feelings and 



ideas and more aible to experiJhce vicil^iously the feelin'^s and viewpoint*^ 
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of others. They also become more proficient In juinder standing and appre- 
ciating their own development needs; Thtis understanding silf 'and others 
represents a du^ objective. The prpgram is concerned /ith such topics • 



as : 

1- Why people act as they do. 



^ 2. Where peopLe get their ideas,^ attitudes , and values. 
How different experiences affect people. 

<■ 

/ '4. What the human potential is, ^ * * 



The program has two aspects. One aspect involves helping teachers, 
administrators, other school personnel, and parfeirts tb extfedd thelf ^ 

■ ■ J ' ' ■■ ^ 

un4erstand:fng a,nd .appreciation of human behavior so they .can provide, 
through daily interaction, demonstrations of what it iMans to work^lth 
people in an understanding way. ' / ' # . 

I ' 

/, The second aspect of the prbgi^m involves tea,«;Jilng the human behavior 
cur|ricular materials to all children. ^ scope and sequen<^e chart has been 
developed that outlines the program beginning in the preschool years and 
buildin^sequen^ia^ through the seniot high school. Another earlier 
programmatic viewpoint was presented by Roen (1965). Roen began appli- 
cation of his behavioral science cu^iculum program in 1963-64 with a 
class of advanced fourth grade students. He taught weekly lessdns in 
applied and experimental general psychology along with some sociology 
and anthropology. Roen found his students to be oj^, riot inhibi^d^ , 
by preconceptions, and eager to experience and learn more about them- 

V 
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selves and life around them. He als6 became convinced that they were 
indeed capable of .grasping these concepts of psycholb'gy, sociology, 
and anthropology and able to put these concepts^nto their own- 

language and within their own frame of reference. 

• ' . 

Roen has explored how^ such behavioral^ science curriculum can . 
. regularly be Incorporated Into the classroom. ^He poses , questions about 
'who sjibul^;^ teach* such a currlculunv' the reorganization of teacher prepa- 
' ratlbh, and the reactions of administrators, teachers, pupils, and 
parent^. He has found, for example, that personal questions and self- 
concept concerns are more/central to grades four through six than, the 

/ 

earlier eliementary school. By thie fourth grade there Is a definite 

4 

need for materials and teaching methods to respond to those needs. 
Anpther major Issue Is the need for a contlnous curriculum fot ^lb>;^er 
" grades through possible high school — a currlciHrum that could take slmula 



,tlon and discussion and enable the student to make It relevant and use- 
ful to his own life and development. 

' A program by Long (1971) uses behavioral science as a framework 
for teaching upper elementary school students. Long ^emphasizes that 
this could become a means of establishing a program of mental health 
/education within the schools. This would be a means of systematically 
> leading the children to positive self perception rather than continuing 
to allow that cj^velopment to occur haphazardly, if at all. 

The) formatV that she found mo^t successful was one based on exper- 
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lence and action. Students conducted unlqtte psychological experiments 
planned for them by the teacher. After experiencing the principle, there \ 
was discussion to examine outcomes of the experiments and how the phenomena 
would apply to^ real llfe.^ Subject .matter was d©<(eloped from experimental 
psychology and social concepts, e.g.^ communication, social facilitation, 
social pressure., 

A final example Is the developij^ntal guidance eBcperlence (DGE) 

approach (Gum, 1973) "created for the elementary school grade levels. 

^' • ' ' 

DGE'a are structured exjperlences based on Havlghurst; Vs developmental 

tasks and designed to promote^ healthy soclopsychologlcal development.^ 

Gum believes that these developmental tasks may ^erve as a bridge between 

an Individual's needs and societal demands. 

V DGB's are 4eslgned to encourage open, frank discussion about all 
sides of ethical or value Issues related- to developmental tasks rather than 
Impose some "official" view on students. DGE's are also Intended to 
;help Studfehta^ become mor« aware of their feelings and tS practice 



e ex- 



a^^a become mor« aware of their feelings and t^ 
pressing them. The total framework of such tasks provided a compre 



henslve network of Important ps^xrhosoclal learnings essential for 
healthy Individual development in otjir/SQciety . 





) ■ 
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COMMUHICATIONS TRAINING 

V ; 

The quantity aitl|l quality 1)f our ' interpersonal relationships greatly 
influences our whole life experience. Assuming that each of 148 wishes 
that life experience to be successful, fulfilling, and^ productive, it is 
important to consider what contributes to satisfactory Interperdpnal 
relationships. . > . ' * > 

Comrounications skills, the ability to listen and respond effectively 

I. ^ ' . . ^ r - • 

to others, are at the core of the relating process. Through communications 
we are able to share our humanness and to facilitate one anothers' personal 
growth. Compiunicatlon is more complex ^ however, than hearing and talking. 

' ' 'l'' ■ ■■■■ • ■ ■ . " ■ - 

Hearing words a\id talking dxpes not hedessarily mean communication is 
occuring. There are key elements wUich comprise a genuine act of comrnu^- 
cation. Vhese are the skills that bring us cultural competence. 



Cultural Competence . J 

The concept of- cultural compietence (Ivey, 1977) is central to tlie 
notion of psychological education. According to Ivey, the person who 
is able to relate with self, and others, and ''society is tlie individual 
who has "cultural expertise" (Ivey, '1977, p. 297). His model provides 
a way of measuring the effects qf psVchological education. -onv itfdfviduals 
as well as a taxonomy of skills necessary to the culturally competent 
person. An outline of the Ivey Taxonomy of the Effective Individual 

■ - , $' 



follows ; 



^4 
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1. Basic Skills of a Culture. 
Th^se are. necessary for minimum operation in a given culture ' 
and include sych-^hehaviors as^eye contact, body language, voice 
tone and speech irate. 

- ; 

2. Copaunication* Skills. s . ^ ^ 
People^ho ar&^•fully' active will be able to listen to others 

and ytrffluence their behavior-. They can als'o use these skills, 

^ ■ » ■■ " . ■ ■ ^ ' • ■ / 

stenlng and influence, on themselves. ; 

3. (Qualitative Skills. 

The quality of the use of the various listening andf Influencing 
skills may be determined. ^ 

4. ' Focus Skills. ' , ^ 

. Focus refers to the subject of ^a senteiiiele. Effective persons - 
may use such subjects, as self, other , ^ topic, a groups, etc.j 
in their communicfations. 
The' behavioral indicators of achievem^t of minimal level of func- 
tioning as' a culturally competent person are def Inedi^belov. They are 
arganized around attending , listening, and responding or influencing 
skills. Definitions of significant communication behaviors are given 
alongfwith an example of the behavior being discussed. The definitions 
are closely related to the level three responses of some of the Scales 
for Assessment , of Interpersonal Functioning foui^d in Appeodix B of 
Carkhuff, (1969). 



Attending ; To* attend to another person means to give fu^ attention and 
consideration to him pr her both physically and psychologically . Physical 
attending means each person in the interaction demonstrates by body 
posture, eye contact, and facial expression that he or she is interested 

and Involved. Specifically it means facing the other squarely, main- 

^ ^' • ^ ' ■" 

Xainlng good eye' contact, maintaining* an "often" posture (uncrossed arms 

and legs), leaning toward thfe other^nd remaining rei^tiVely relaxed. 

Psychological attending means being aware of and understanding the other 

person's verbal and nonverbal behavior. Nonverbal messages are carried 

by the person '^s tone of vpice, silences,, pauses, gestures, facial - 

expressions, and postures. Verbal^ messages^are the actual words the 

other person is using, , ; - ^ 

Minimal Levels of Attending 

Empathy :- Individuals ar^. able give^|^ck the meaning and emotion 
of another's message in their own words. ^ 

Example: Paraphrasing the speakier's statements demonstrates listener 
attentiveness and jinderstanding, /It also "feeds back" to the speak^^r^^pKe 
message he or she ±fi sending and allows him or her to examine and/clarify 
the message. 

Joey: "Last week dad was complaining about, my hair and the way I 
dressed; this week I heard hiinl tell someone how nice I look. 
He yells at my sister for some things that he igtiores when 



■j ' ' , ■ ' ■ 

; ^ my younger brother does them. I just don't understand him." 
yRef lection of Content" "Your dad is so inconsistent that you 'can't 
. really understand him.",. " ' 

Brenda: "I just fini^ed^all my homework and my household chores. 

It's great' to have free time."' 
Reflection of Content: "You've finally 'gotten everything tjliken care 

of so you can. have^^^ll^for yourself." - ^ 
Respect: Individuals are able to convey a ^positive regard for 

anothir through body posture, facial expression, and verbal 

communication. 

^^???P4®' Maintaining ep^e contact with the speaker and showing 

interest througja leaning forwaifd and nodding or saying "yes", 
"hmmm", "you seem to understand that," etc., are all ways of 
conveying respect. ^ 

Sue: "I went .bowling for the f^rst time over the week-end and 
thought the balls just too heavy for kids." 

Janet: "Yes" (looking^'a^^^e and showinfe, interest) ./ 

Sue: "For 'the first half hour I thought I would never want to go 

^ .bowling again." - - 

Janet: "Hmmm" (looking questioning and surprised)*. . ^' ^. 

Sue: "After a while, I got interested in keeping score and learned 

how. got good enough^a^it that two teai^ asked mfe to kee^ 
score for thejnl " 
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Janet: ''It sounds like you really understand that." 

itlstenlng: Llstenlog Is an active and concentrated process. Total 
listening means listening (1) for the content of the message, (2) for the 
person's feelings and (3) for •poss^^^ hidden messages. The content of 
the message is the actual words that the person is using - the thoughts,^ 
Ideas, opinions and feelings he or she is talking about. The feelings 
are the emotions that the person is experiencing as he or she is talking. 

Johnny: Tommy won t play with me today. He won't ever do what I 
want to do I" 

Content:^ Friend *s refusal to play. 
^Feeling: Anger at friend. 

Linda "i hate school I it's terribiel Kve r y t h 1 ii Is toe fiard . . 

the teacher must think we're in hi;^h sciiuol or something." 

Content: Hatred of schooi; difficulty of academics. 

Feeling: Discouragement, fear ot taHur*'. 

Sometimes a coquduu { < a t ion has an underlying: or li iddcii message . Hu' 

message is not spaken outright or directly but reveals it sell in trie 

I 

tone of vt>ice, t^mphasi.s ,iiid manner ol exp res.s i on . 

Herman: "Those wuivs think tliat th»^v're so cool. W.M 1 I think 

tht'v're mmIIv dnmh,' Wlu'M want !<» i^in i !n:'ii> r,r'"ip like 

that 

fiiddeii Messa>;»': "I'm teplin,^'. !*Mr out . " 

In ordei to >v'nu i n«.' 1 y tirui o r s r .ii^.l -rh^-r iH^-iplr, .iiid i h<- tuli 



meaning of their communications the receiver must attend to and listen 
for all three levels, ^nt^nt, feeling, and hidden message. 

Genuineness ; Individuals are able to attend to ^d respon^l approp- 
riately to another's message. 

Example: ^ In order to respond appropriately to another person's 
communication. It Is necessary not only to attend but to listen, ^^e way 
of showing that one Is listening Is to respond on the same topic or to 
answer In a way ^at shows one Is listening. 

Jackson: "I went to the baseball game Saturday and almost caught a 
foul ball." 

Billy: "Hey, that's great, I was at that game too but didn't see 
^ you there. Where were you sitting?" 

Concreteness : Individuals are able to encourage another person to 
speak In specific terms about feeling and^oncerns. 

Example: A person who Is listening to another person verv carefully 
is able tc^ encourage the speaker to be oleai*er and understand the fuller 
meaning behind what Is being said. 

Sharon: "i got ^ome had grades on my report card and I really don't 

want to tAke It home." 
Tafwa: "You're worried and maybe a littlt* atraid (M -ihowlng your 

r«'porr, card at home,^ " ^ 
Tonv: "Mv mom ^u^^ told me' somt» nt^ws ! She ' ^: d^jcidt/l to 

marry Jim. He's sikIi a wont guy - I really Ilk.' hlin!" 



Phil: "You're excited and pleased- about having Jim in yout family." 

Responding or Influencing . Responding can be done in diff^ren^ ways 
and accomplish different purposes - ^^jj^^ negative o^^j^aitive. Some 
ways of responding close off communication and can create withdrawal. 
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' rejection or hostility » Dr. Thomas Gordon, in Parent Effectiveness 
Training (1970), describes twelve categories of responses which can 
create negative results: 

1. Ordering, Directing, Commanding 
**Stop Complaining!" 
"Don't taiirlike that!** 

2. Warning, Admonishing, Threatening 
''It you do that, you'll be 'sorry I" 

"YouJLd better not do that if you know what's good for you I" 

3. Exhorting, Moralizing, Preaching 
"You shouldn't act like that." 
"You ought to do this^ . 

ing, Giving Solutions or Suggestions 
"Go miike friends with some other girls." 

"The best thing to do is talk to your teachei about that." 
5^ Lecturing, Teaching, (;iving Logical Arguments 

./'Children must loarn how to get along with. each otlxM." 
'School is a wonderful opportunity tor er>riching your lite." 
6, Jud>^ing, Criticizing, Disagrc<Mng, Blaming 
"You're not tliinking /learly." 
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"That's the most ridiculous idea I've ever heafcfl'* 

7. Praising, Ajgreelng 
"Well, I think you're right;" 
"I think you're rl^ht." 

8. Name - calling. Ridiculing, Shaming 
"ofe^ty^Xlttl^ baby.'' 
"You're a si/olled brat." 

9. Interpreting, Analyzing, Diagnosing 
"You're just saying th^ to bug me." 

"You feel that way because you're not doing well in school." 
•if 

10. Reassuring, Sympathizing, Consoling, Supporting 
"You'll feel different tommorrow." 

"Don't worry, things '11 work out." 

11. Probing, Questioning, Interrogating 
J'Mio put that ideaf into your head?" 

"How many other peopJO&^ave yc^ told about this?" 

12. Withdrawing, Distracting, Humoring, .Diverting 
/ "Just forget c^Jbout. ft." 

"Come on - let's talk about something more pleasant." 
This is not to imply that none of the abive types of responses are 
ever appropriate and should not he used any circumstances. Caution 
should bo used, however, in evaluating the communication situation. If 
the goal is to encourage further communication, to build understanding 
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an^ show acceptat^ce, other techniques are more suitable, i 
Minimal Levels of Responding 

Self-Disclosure : Individuals are able to add personal Information 
of Interest to another person In keeping with the topl^ at hand. 

Example: A culturally competent person Is able to judge when 
bringing personal material Into a conversation will enhance it and make 
communication or understanding easier. 

Bev: "I really get tired of having my brother blame me for things 
that go wrong. " 

Lori: '*My brother used to do that but I just quit paying attention 
to him and it's better now." 

Confront at ion : Individuals are able to recognize and question 
discrepancies in another's message or behavior. 

Example: There aye times when another person is disturbing us or 
infringing on us and we want something to be done about it; often this 
confrontation with the person occurs in a way that results in his or her 
feeling put down and having negative feeling. Dr. Thomas Gordon has 
developed a technique of communication for such situations that is less 
likely to provoke resistance and hostility. This technique is called 
using an "l-message," An "I-message" communicates the effect that a 
certain behavior has on you without suggesting that there is something 
bad about the person because he or she is engaged in that behavior, 
"I-messages" also place the responsibility within the person for modifying 
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his or her ovm behavi'br . - / ^ 

Situation: You are very tired from a full day's work anckybu need to 
sit down and rest awhlte. Your five-year-old son keeps 
pestering yoij to play with him, getting on your lap, 
pulling on your arm. 
Ineffective Response "I-message" 
"Why don't you go outside and' play?*' "I don't feel like playing when I'm tired 

"If you don't stop, I'll scream'' "I cannot rest when someone Is crawling^ 

on my lap." 

"You are being very thoughtless" "I'm feeling very tired and need some 

time alone. " • 

The ineffective responses Imply an evaluation o^ the other person and 
are likely to eVoke a response opposite to that desired. An "I-message", 
on the other hand, is a statement of fact and communicates that you 
trust the other person to handle the situation constructively and to 
respect your needs. While this technique will not resolve every situ- 
ation satisfactorily, it can have remarkable results and is an Invaluable 
communication tool. 

Immediacy : Individuals are abl^to recognize the current dynamics 
between themselves and another person. 

Example : -Be ing aware c)f the comfort or d i sromf ort , good f eelings 
or bad feelings that are going on at the moment as two t)r more people 
interact is a responding skill that denotes cultural competence. 
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Brent: (as Brent and Ed work together on a mod^el plane) "I really 
^ohd now working with you^because we seem to knpw what the 
other 13 going to do next." 

Self -Explorar ion ; Individuals are able to introduce appropriate 
personal material that may lead to new understanding of their feelings, 



their *world 



, OF th^ 



selves. 



Example: Being able to appropriately self-disclose can lead to more 

effective respond in^^-arrt^ommunicat ion. ^propriate self -disclosure 

^ I 
- . hinges on theyJho , what , and where of the disclosure or exploration. 

^ Moderate se sure seems to be a good indicator of effective cultural 

competence^. V 

( . ^ \ 

Child to a teacher in private: am having trouble learning to 

« , multiply. I think ^it is because I can't study at home when my 

brother crys all the time." s 

[ r J ^ 

An effective person in any society is able to communicate well with 

others. Good communication involves many skills; these skills can be 
taught and learned. Relating to others requires efficient communication 
skills. Communications traiitlng can help children ^ more culturally 
competent which includes being able to attend, listen, and respond to or 
influence others. ^ 

The following small group lesson is included to illustrate a specific 
goal, specific objective, and accompanying performance objectives and 
how they may be taught to children in an interesting, organized, sequen- 
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tial manner. 

A complete listing of goals and 
for grades 4, 5, and 6 completes the 
relates to psychological education. 




objectives for conmiunlcatlon traliilt^ 
discussion of communication as \x} 



f 

X 



A Can of Feeling Makers 



Goal: C. Individuals will develop skills in effective verbal expression. 

Developmental Objective : C.1.3 a.b.c. Individuals will be able to demon- 
strate appropriate self-disclosing 
techniques in interpersonal inter- 
• actions. 



Performance Objective : a. 



Individuals are able to identify their own 
immediate feelings . 

Individuals are able to appropriately verbalize 
their immediate feelings- in a variety of inter- 
personal interaction . 

Individuals are able to indicate their immediate 
feelings appropriately in a nonverbal manner 
in a variety of interpersonal interactions. 



Materials and Resources 



1) 



2) 



Procedure : 



A Can of Feeling Makers for us^ in a verbal- 
non-verbal game of identifying feelings . 
(the feeling makers may be cut apart and --^ 
placed in a large tin can that has been 
covered v>dLth fabric or adhesive paper.) 
log sheetlfor partners to fill out on friends. 

Discuss hidden messages. Be sure to have the situation in 
which the hjLdden^essage occurred described. J 
Discuss the "why" of the use of hidden messages and the 
effect they 'if a ve on communication between people. 
Revie\^\some feeling words before doing the Can of Feeling 
Make^rs ac t ivity . ^ 
Have the cj^ildren form a eircle on the floor with th6 Can 
of Feeling Makers in the center. A volunteer may select I 
a slip of paper from the Can, read the situation and express 
the imni^diate feeling he or she might have in that situation/ 
either Verbally or non-verbally as indicated on the slip.. 
Have each child choose a partner to whom he/she is to 
express feelings for the next fewyiays. The partner is 
to keep a log of feelings expressed by h^s/her friend; 
that is, the partner writes down the situation and the 
feelings expressed, either verbal or non-verbjal for his/ 
her friend over the course of a few days. The logs are 



I. 



to be used in the next group meeting 
Evaluations : Built into t'e game. 



Situations ^or a Can of Feeling Makers 



Someone calls you a bad name during recess . 
How do you fee^l? (verbal) 



i 



Your father comes up the drive with a new 
bike for you. 

How do you feel? (non-verbal) 



Someone tells you you did a nice job on 
your English report. 

How ^o you feel? (verbal) 



Someone tells you to shut-up. 

How do you feel? (ncm-verbal) 

Your dog gets hit by a car' 

How do you feel? (verbal) 
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S^^ixations for a Can of Fisellng Makers con't. 



The ball game is stopped just as you 
come to bat. y ' 

How do you feel? (non-verbal)^ • 
Your drawing is selected for display 

in the main hall bullentin board. ^ ^ 
How do you feel? (verbal) 



Your brother w;Lns a prize asw best broad 
jumper in hl^grade. 

How do jou feel? (non-verbal) 



Your hestjjriend sees you in the store ^ i . . 

^ and brings his/her mother to meet you. \ t > ^ 

How^da you feel? (verbal) 



Plans ibr your^^amily to vi'sit-an 
amusement park are cancelled. 



How do you feel? (non-verbal)^ 



\ 



\ 
\ 




Situations A Can of Feelirjg 



The new pup tears up your favorite 
^pace poster. , 

jfiow do you feel? (verbal) 



^HOW 



Someone yoa.know from school sees ^^^^ 
you but ignores yoq. / 



How do you feel? (non-verbal) > 




r 
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LOG SHEET 



Td( be filled out by a partner on the fiplend 
'whOv chose him/her. 



Name of 



(obl^fed) 



Situ^ion 



feeling expp^s 



Example: fell off swln^; pain 
Scraped knee 




\ ■ 
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^COMMUNICATION TRAINING 



A. Individuals will develop basic cultural skil^ls necessary to effective 
conununicatioa. 



Grade 
Level 4 



Grade 
Level 5 



Grade 
Level 6 



Grade 
Level 4 



1.1 Iiulividuals will be aware of appropriate physical 
behavior t)ac^S8ary to ef f ective communicatidn in' 
a group. . ... : ^ 

a. Individuals are able to define physical behavior, 
b; Individuals a*% able to cecognl^ze appropriate 

voice levels In .a classroom antf on a playground, 
c. Individuals are able^to recognize appropriate 
' / speech rate in a group. " 

l.i Individuals will understand appropriate physical 
behavior necessary to e|^ective Communication in 
a ^^roup. 

a. Individuals are able to provide' examples of 
appropriate physical behavior in a group. 

b. Individuals are able to interpret physical 

, behavltrr as appropriate or inappropriate in 
an example situation. 

1.3 Individuals will demonstrate appropriate physical 
behavior necessary to effective communication in 
a group. 

a. Individuals ate able to use appropriate voice 
level in a variety o^ group situations. 

b. Individuals are able-|j:o use appropriate* speech 
rate in a variety of**jv6(ip situations. 

c. Individual^ ar^ able to yse appropriate physical 
posture necessary for e^^fectlve coimnunicat Ion 

In a group. 

2.1 Individuals jwill be ^are of ways of attending and 
responding In a group situation. 



Individuals are able to name ways of attending , 
in a group situation, 

Ii;^^|iduals are able to name ways of responding 
In a group sltuatioYi, 



c . 

d. 
e. 
f. 



>0 



Individuals are able to recognize when they 
someone else is attending to a speaker in a 
group situation.^ . 

Individuals are able to recognjLze when somedrie f 
is maintaining ^ye contact witii tlx^m.' 
Individuals are able to recognize, wHfen they are 
maintaining eye contact with /domeone else. 
IndividAals are able to recognize body posture 
that denotes attending. , 



Grade 
Level 



2.2 



Individuals will understand ways of attending and 
responding in a group ^situation. 



Grade 
Level ( 



^ade « 

Levei A, 



d. 



Individuals are able to provide examples of 
'*«ys of attending in a group situation. 

ividuals are able to provide examples of ways 

cff responding in a group situation. 
, Individuals ^are able to explain the meaning 

of eye contact in attending during a group 

situation. 

Individuals are able to provide examples of 
physical attending and responding behavior 
in a" group- situation. 



i 
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2.3 Individuals will demonstrate ways of attending and 
responding in a group situation. 

a. Individuals are able tu ube ey'e contact when 
speaking to someone and whe:i being spoken to 
in group interact^lons 

b. Individuals are able to use attending postures 
while listening during group interaction. 

c. Individuals are able to use appropriate responses 
during group Interactions. 

3.1 Individuals will be *aware of their own response, 
and cantribution to^^oup interaction. 

a. Individuals are able to define response. 

b. Individuals are able to define, contribution. * 

c. Individuals are able to recognize verbal or hoar 

^ verbal responses they give during group interactions. 




Grade 
Level 5 



d. Individuals are able to recognize a verbal or 
nonverbal contribution to group interaction. 

3.2 Individuals will understand their own responses and 
contributions to group interaction. 



a. Individual^ are able tq provide examples of ^ their 
own responses to a group situation. 

b. Individuals are able to provide examples of their 
own contributions to group interaction. 



Grade 3.3 Individuals are able to demonstrate responding and 

Level 6 " contribut^l^ng during group interactions, 

^a. Individuals are able to respbnd. appropriately in 
a variety of group situationaL V 
b. Individuals contribute positively to group inter- 
actions in a variety of group situations, 

B, Individuals will develop active listening skills necessary tsxx 

, ^ effective interpersonal interactions, , " 



Grade 
Level 4 



1.1 Individuals will be aware that they can listen 
to what another person is saying. 



Grade 
Level 5 



a. Individuals are able to define listen. 

b. Individuals are able to recognize the basic 
content pf what another person is saying. 

c. Individuals are able, to recognize when a person 
has not porrectly repeated the content of what 
another person^ says. ^ 

1.2 Individuals will understand that ^hey't^can listen to 
what another person is saying. . 

a. Individuals are able to interpret in their own 
words that basic content of wha^ another person 
is saying. 

b. Individuals are able to provide examples of * 
" situations when a person does no^ correctly 

• repj^t the content of what anorKer ' person says. 



1^. 
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1»'3 Individuals will demonstrate that they can listen 
Level 6 to what another person is saying. 

a 

; a. ' In a valPiety of situations, individuals are 
A , able to repeat the basic content of what another 

person is saying. 

In a variety of situations, individuals are able 
to verbally indicate when a person has not 
correctly repeated the content of what another 
, person says arid what was incorrect in the repe- 

' * ' tition, 



i say 

J 



^^^^ 2..1 Individuals will be aware that a speaker may express 

LWel A ' 'feelings: 

a. Individu^ils are able to identify the speaker in 
/ interpersonal interactions, 

) b. Individuals are able to identify whether a . 

speaker is expressing fee i Ings of being happy 
or of being upset. 
^ c. Individuals are able to identify whether a 

speaker is expressing feelings of happiness, 
^ sadness, anger, or tear; 

d. Individuals are able to identify a variety of 
words that describe the feelings a speaker may 
be expressing. 

s 

2.2 Individuals will understand that a speaker may express 
Level 5 ' feeling's. ^ , 

a. Individuals are able to interpret whether a 
speaker is expressing feelings of being happy ^ 
or of being upset. ' 

b. Individuals are able to interpret whether a 
speaker is expressing .feelings of happiness, 
sadness , anger , or fear . r 

c. Individuals are able to provide examples of a 
variety of words that describe the feelings a 
speaker may be express in^JV 

, 2.3 Individuals will deitfbnstr^te iKat they can listen fpr 

Level 6 a speaker's feeling^. \ ,-.3 . ^ 




, a. For a variety of situations, individuals are 

able to indicate 1) .whether a speaker is ex- 
i^ressing feelings of being happy or being upset 
and 2) the reasons for their decisions, v ' 
b. For a variety of situations, individuals are 
♦'^ble to indicate 1) whether a speaker is ex- 
pressing the feelings of happiness, sadness, anger 
or fear and 2) the reasons for their decisions.^ 
^ c. Individuals are^ SbJLe to present a variety of 

^ wprds that describe the feeling a speaker may 

b^ll^press ing . 

Grade 3.1 Individuals will be aware thatgg speaker may express 

Level 4 hidden messages in a communicaRon. 

a* Individuals are able to define hidden messages, 
b.' Individuals are able to repognize when a speaker 
is sending hidden messages. 

Grade ^ ' 3.2 Individuals will understand that a speaker may express 

Level 5 . - hidden jnessages in a coTnmunicati(;^n . 



\ 
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a. Individuals are able to explain what is meant 
, by hiqd^n messages. 

b. Indivicmials are able to provide examples of 
situations when speaHers were expressing hidden 
messages. ^ . " 



Grade 3.3 Individuals will/ demonstrate that they can recognize 

Level6 hidden me&sages iq. speaker's communication. 

a. In a variety of siituatidns, individuals ^re able 
to indicate when a speaker <^is senc^ing hidden 
messages . ^ 

b. In a variety o/^^situations, individuals are 

I able to state ""the .^dden message a speaker is ' ^ 

i sending.^ ^ 

C, Individuals will^develop skills in effective verbal expression. 

Grade / \ l.y Individuals wfll be aware of appropriate self~\ 

Level/A disclosing -techniques in interpersonal interactions. 



a. Individuals are able to define self-disclosing*J! 
^ b. Individuals are able to recognize that identifi- 

cation of their feelings is preliminary to self- 
disclosing techniques. ' Jb * 

c. Individuals are able to recognize verbal self- 
disclosing techniques . 

^ d. Individuals* are able to recognize nonverbal 

seif-cldsing techniques, 
e. Individuals are able to :J.dentify situations * 
, . where and when it is appropriate to disclose 

their feelings. 

Grade' • 1^2 Individuals will understand appropriate self -disclosing 

Level 5 , - ^ techniques in interpersonal interaction. 

a. Individuals are able to explain why identification 

' : * . of tn6*r feelings is preliminary tp . self-disclosing 

t^^niqctes. • 

b. In^Viduals are 'able to provide examples of verl: 
self-Jiisclosing techniques . 

' c. Individuals are able to provide examples df 
nonverbal self-disclosing techniques 

d. Individuals^ are able to provide examplQ^\^ sit- 
I ! uations where and when it flP appropriate'.to dis- 

' \ close tJf^ir feelings. . * 

■ • /• • > ■ , - ■ .V 

Grade ' ^ , \ 1.3 Individuals will ;be able to demonstrate appropriate 
Level 6 j self-disclosing techniques in interpersonal interactions 

a. Individuals ^re able to identify their own immediate 

feelings. ^ ^ 

h. Individua].s are able to appropriately verbalize 

. ^ . their immediate feelings in a va'riety of inter- 

*■ / * personal interactions 

||||||| ^fc ^'^ Individuals are able to indicate_tHeir immediate 

^ ^ - ^* feelings appropriately in a n^ftverbal" manner in 

;^ . • ' a variety \Df interpersonal interactions, 

't> ■ ' , V. ' , • 

prade \ 2.1 Individuals will be aware of appropriate techniques fo|;^ 

LeV^l 4 ^---^ reacting to another's communications and t;o their own 

feelings and thoughts in interpersonal interactions. 
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a. Individuals are able to recognize 'that stating 
the feelings of another In their own words Is 
an appropriate reaction . technique. 

b. Individuals able to recognize that communi- 
cating concern for another's feeling, statements, 
and uniqueness as a person through Integration . 

^ offlM^lody posture and accurate verbal response is 
ah appropriate reaction" technique. 

c. individuals are abl^ to recognize that helping 
others discuss* their feelings In concrete 
way^ Is an appropriate reaction technique. 

d. Individuals are able to recognize that the volun- 
teering of personal information can be an appro- 
priate reaction technique. 

e. Individuals are able recogillze that responding 
in a manner that communicates understanding anfd 
respect is an appropriate reaction technique. 



Grade 
Level 5 



2.2 Individuals will understand appropriate techniques for 
reacting to another's communications and to their own 
feelings and thoughts in interpersonal lnteraet/;Lons : ^ 




Individuals are able to explain why stating the 
feelings of another in their own words is an 
appropriate reaction technique. 

Individuals are able to explain why communicating 
concern for another's feelings, statements , and 
uniqueness ds a person through integrations of 
body posture and accurate verbal response ±h an 
appropriate reaction technique, 
lodividuals are able to explain why helping 
others discjuss their feelings in concretB ways 
is an appropriate reaction technique. 
Individualis are hble to explain why the voluntee 
ing of perabnal information cin be an appropriate 
reaction technique. 

Individuals are able to explain why responding in 
a, manner that communicates binders tanding and re-, 
spect is an appropriate reaction technique. 



Grade 
i^evel 6 



2.3 Individuals will demonstrate appropriate techniques, 
f or , re4ctij|^ to another's conftiunications §nd to 'their 
* own f eel'l^iS and^houg'Hts in interpa%on#l inter-; 
, actions. ^ ; 
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Grade 
Level 5 



3.1 



.Grade 
Level 6 



>3.2 



d. 



During a variety of Interpersonal Interaction, 
Individuals are able to state the feelings of 
another In their own wt^ds. 

During a variety of Interpersonal interactions, 
Individuals are able to communicate concern for 
another 's^ellrtgs, statements, and uniqueness 
as a peraort through Integration of body posture 
and accurate verbal response. 

During a variety of Interpersonal Interactions, 
Individuals are ab>e to help others discuss tiielr 
feelings In concrete ways. 

During a variety of Interpersonal Interactions, 
Individuals are able to #3lunteer person^jl 
Information. i . *. 

During a variety of Interpersonal Interactions, 
Individuals are able to respond to a situation 
and feeling la a manner that;;fiommunlcfites under- 
standing and respect. ^1** 



Individuals wllL be a|?are of th^Baslc ability to 
question or refuse, or; challenge, another In inter- 
personal interactions, 

> # 

a. Individuals are able to recognize that there 
are times when it^is appropriate. to questipn 
another in^ terms of "wberf" and "how". 

b:« Individuals are able to recognize that there 
are times^ when it is appropriate to refuse 

% another '/s request. ^ 

c. Individuals are able t^ define "l-messages". - 

d. Individuals are able to recognize that there 
are times when it is appropriate to challenge 
another by stating their.?own feelings and posi- 
tion in the forft of an "t-message'\ 

Individuals will understand the'-^basic ability^ - 
question or refuse, pr ch^allenge^ another in inter- 
personal interactions^. ^ 
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a. Individuals are able to provide examples* of' 
times when it is appropriate to qwestion^ another 
in terms of "wheti^- an^ "how". 

b. During 4 variety 6^ interpersonal interactions^ , 
* . ' indivic^ifals ar^ able to appropriately refuse 

another's inquest. \- 
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During a variety of Interpersonal Interactions, 
Individuals are able to appropjp^ately st^te 
their own feelings and po^ltlofis by giving 
an ."I-message" to another, ) 
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UNDERSTAI'TOINa BEHAVIOR - - ' i 

When children are asked randWjnly what special problems they might 
like to discuss with a counselor or In a counseling group, they frequently 
asR: Whyjdoe s . keep»hlttlng me? How can I get them 

to stop? or What makes keep bothering me In class? or ^ 

I wish people liked to be with me. How can I mak^ frlen^? Children are 
begging for an efficient means of understanding behavloa: andean effective * 
w^of responding to misbehavior. This second part of psychological 
education attempts to help children understand why others, particularly 
their peers, act the way they do and eventually why they, themselves act 
the way they do. A section on understanding behavior should not stop at 
that point, hoOfever. Children can be given the means to understand how- 
they contribute to misbehavior and how they might change their actions 
from fostering the misbehaving person's false beliefs and eventually 
encourage that perso> toward more positive behavior. 

Understanding Behavior; Adlerlan Style / 
It has been found that of the many explanations of behavior, the 
Adlerlan-based philosophy Is most helpful and effective for chlll^ren. 
This viewpoint expl^lna^beha^jpr In terms of patterns and purposes 
rather than In terms of c^use and effect. ' The search for causes in^ ^ 
past experience to explain Vpurrent behavior seems neither useful nor 



productive*. The'currSit ttehavibrVor^e individual provides -the e'xpla- 
nation for the a\tioh sit^ce it points toward ot achieves something for 
the person; it brings about a certain benefit. Find the purpose, the 



goal or benefit, and you will understand why a person is behaving 'in . 

a certain way. ^jlecognttibn^that; .^all behavior has a purpose develops from 



the -fundamental beliefvtfeat /we are all social beings whose main goal in 
Idfe is to belong. Each^of us strives continually to find and' maintain 
a place where we feel significance^ In our search, we select beliefs, 
feelings, an4 behaviors that help us feel worthwhile. 



1 



Another important tenet of Adler^n psycholog^JJfe that everygne 
is equal in human worth and dignity ."^ This is not to say that everyone 
is the same . We vary in physical abilities-, knowledge, experiences, 
opportunities, and responsibilities. However, we all are equally entitled 
to respect and are neither superior, to, nor inferior to, any other person 
regardless of age, sex, race, or social status. '"^ i ♦ 

In summary, the key elements to retfiember in \ising this psychology 
to understand human behavior are: 

The main goal in^^life is ^tp belong to and 
maintain a place of signif ic^ance. 

All behavior has a purpose and is directed ^ 
• ^(^ard that goal. |, ' i 

3. Everyone is equal in worth andsdignity. / 

Applying these principles to individuals, people choose behavior 

with the conseio'us or unconscious belief that it will brfng them a ■ . ' ^ 



fueling of sl|ji4f Icance or importance.' Generally, positive behavior 
is the first avenue of choice. If, however, individuals find tljat they 
jio not experience significance through positive behavior, they become 
discouraged and may begin trying negative behavior to achieve feelings. ' 
of wqrtji. The belief, consciously or unconsciously , is "I can't make it 
by being good,' so I'll make it by being bad." .This develops into a 

faulty perception that they can belong, have a place of significance, 

> 

only through negative behavior, ^ .* 

Identification, of the goal or purpose of ^ child's behavior is 
necessary in, order to understand the behavior, and to develop alter- 
natives for making behavior changes. Since all behavior serves a purpose 
goals are revealed by the consequences, the ^results, that they bring.- 
Two techniques can be used in goal idei;^tif ication: 

I W . Ipbserve your owrt reaction to the child's 

) behavior. YOUR FEELINGS point to the 

child's goals. 



'^^Ik 2. Observe the child's reaction your attempts 

at correction, THE CHILD'S RESPONSE TO 
yOUR BEHAVJOR will also let you know what^he 
child's after. r • T 



't- In summary train yourself ,to look at the results of behavior rather 
that just the behavior. The results of the behavior reveal its purpose. 



I Dreiku/s , a prominent psychiatrist, has traaislated this infcmnation 
into a practicar format for understanding the misbehavior of children. 
He has classified misbehavior -into four broad taffljifegories or^goals/^ 
Xhese goals remain present Ip the behavior of njl^ftr children and adults^ 
but additional purposes , Influence misbehavior as a- person matures, 

. ... ■ ■ ^ .■■ \ ' T ■ ■ y 

Goal of Misbehavior : Attention ^ , 

■ ■ ; * 

The first goal Dreikurs identified is the goal df atfc^antion. 
All children desire attention p*refer to get attention in 
useful ways; but rf^<^ey cannot get it that way, they seek 
attention in useless vjays. If a <2^tlld believes that one can 
only belong by receiving attention, the child will prefer 
negative attertion to being ignored. 

To help attentiop-seeking childrelr^^ fo.cus on constfuctive 
behavior and either ignore the misbehavior or pay attention to 
it in unexpected wa;ys. At t^Ut ion-seeking iihiidren should come 
to experience, through our responses , that they gai) achieve 
significance through useful 'contributions rather than through 
» useless bids' fog: attention or service. \ ' 



A Goal of I^isbehavfor : Power 

The goal of power is sought by children who believe they are 
significant only, when 'they are boss^ Cdnsequently , they do only 
what they want 't^b do. When dealing with power-seeking children, 
it is importarit to disengage one'self. from t^e power struggle and 
to refrain from getting angry. Children ^with this goal must come 
'^o realize that power is not ^a solution '£6r attaining signif icancTG . 
Using power tactics to counter their bids for power only reinforces 
the' children's power-seeking. They become impressed with the values 
of power and their desire for it increases. ' 



A Goal of Misbehavior: Revenge ^ 

. n • ♦ 

Children who seek t>}ie goal of revenge are convinced that 
they, are not loveable and- are signf leant only^when trhey are 
able-i^to hurt others as th^y believe they have been hiirt . ♦ *They 



* ^Ind their place by being cruiel and disliked, ^ ' 

■ - .,- ^ . 

^ , " To helj^ the revengeful child, avoid Vet aliatrlon, remain / 

calm, and sfiow ^ood will. ^It; is important ' to build a-go6d 
relationship with the chil^>«x) that the she can.,ch&ngd th(g^ ; 
self-image of "unloveabl^ness^V, ThisV'does^ngX mean- approval/v^ 
. of the behavior^ but communicating acceptance and conc(6Tn^ for 

' the child in spite of it, . • 



/■ 

A Goal Of Misbehavior: Display of Inadequacy 



Childreifwho display Inadequacy, disability M helplessaess 
are extremely discouraged. They have -given up; they believe they , 
have.no hope of being succes^sfuL, They attemj^t to kfeep others 
from /expecting any thing , of them either. This may be .trye In all, ^ 
-or some specific areas. ^' ' * 

In order to help children who feel inadequate, confidence 
must he reitistilled. This is ^done by avoiding criticism or 
ridicule and encouraging the children through i^ecognition of 
assTets and strengths • 



Summarizit|g the Goal of Misbehavior " ; 

The'*flllowing'-"chart, taken from Sys^ft^dMc Training for ' 
Effective Parenting (Dinkm^e'r -and McKay ,^4 9 76) ,sunmi|rize the. 
^faulty beliefs children may ^cqftire about themselves, the goal 
served 6y the misbehavior, the teeliiig and reactions of others 
to the misbehavior, the typical response of the children 
attempts at correction,' an^ alternatives for the adult\to 
consider. ^ , ' ' . . . • ' . 

■ ' " ■ ' - ' ' ' ^ ' _ 
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Child's Child's 

Aulty'Belletf Goal 



THE GOALS. OF MiSBEHAV X OR' 

Adul t s^' Keoi Ing.; to Ad u 1 1 s ' ^ A t temp 1 8 ; Al t erna t i.v.e s 

for Adul^is' 



'Child 's- kes>pon.sV 



and Ifeae t ion 



a t> Cort^c t ion 



belong only 
/hen I am bein^ 
lot iced or 
jeryed. 



At tent tori FEEMNC: 
Ann&yed* 
REACTION: 



Tendency to / 
remind arid coaSt^^ 



V: 



Tempo^rily Stops niis- 
behQfVior.^ Later resumes 
same behavior or^ dis^ 
,turbes in ai>dthW- ^ay/ 



linore misbehavior 
w/ien- possible. 
Glwi akti^ntion for;, 
posit iye behavior 
whefr^ child^ is not 
Trtakiiig a bid for ^ 
^t: AvjTid undiie 
service. Realize 
that rem:^nding^ 
punishing , rewArd- 
irfg, coaxing, and 
s(^>felc(^ are undue 
attention. 



I belong only 
^hen I am in 
control or am 
boss, or when 
I am proving ^ 
no one can boss 
Bie! 



Power 



FEELING: . • 

Ar^ry^' provoked ; 
as if one's 
authority is 
thte^tehed * 

REACTION: 

Tendency to fight 
or to give in. 



Active- or passive;- ^ 
aggressivc^ness ijiis 
behavior i^s intensified , 
pr child submits with 
"defiant comiviianqe J' 



With ,<^raw f rqm 
coivflicL. Help 
cluld se^ how to 
use' power construe 
tively by appealing 
for child's help 
and enlisting 
cooperation. , 
Realiz^e that 
fighting or giving^ 
in only increases 
child's desire for 
power . 



I belong only by 
hurting others" 
fts I feel hurt. 
I cannot be 
loved . 



Revenge 



FEELING :r 
Deeply hurt. 

REACTION-: 

Tendency to re- 
taliate and get 
even . 



Seeks further revGT^j.',e 
by intensifying mis- 
behavior or choosing 
another weapon. 



Avoid feeling hurt. 
Avoid punishment 
and retaliations 
Building trusting 
relationship; 
convince child that 
she or he is loved. 



I belong only by Display 
convincing 1 bf 

others not to J vnade- 
expect any- qifecy 
things from me. 
I am unable; I 
Etm helpless 



ERJC 



FEELING: 

Despair ; hope- 
lessness . "I 
give up." 

REACTION: 

TendcMicy to agree 
with child that 
nothing can be * - 



Passively responds or 
faily to respond to 
whatever Is done . Shows 
no improvement . 



Stop all criticism. 
Encourage any 
positive attempt , 
no matter how kmall 
focus on assets. 
Above a]l, don ^ l be 
hooked ipto ^ 
and don'^t give up. 



the Goals of Ppaitlve Behavior . ^ . • 

, Childrea also need to know that behaviors which are helpful to 
themselves and others are goal oriented. The emphasis on pQaltlve behaviors 
■ is encouraging in itself. For children who are beginning to recognize 
why their misbehavior takes place, the goals of positive behavior repre- 
sent, concrete replacement behaviors to be concentrated on. The four 

s ' / " ' ■ ' • ' • 

goals of positive behavior are summarised in the following chart* 



THE GOALS POSITIVE BEHAVIOR 
^ ; " . How to Encourage 

Child '.8 Belief . Goal Behavior Positive Goals 



' 1 ' — J^-J 

I belong by contri- 
butingt 


Attention 

Involvement 

Contribution 


Helps . 
Volunteers. 


Let child know the 
contribution counts 
and that you 
appreciate it. 


J. 

I can decide and be 
responsible fair my 
behavior. 


\ — ^ 

Power 

Autonomy 

Res pons ib i 1 i t y 
for own behavior 


— p 

Show s6lf -disci- 
pi ine . 

Does own work. , 
Is resourceful . 


Encourage child's 
decision making. 

Let child experience 
both positive and 
» negative outcomes. 

Express confidence 
in child. 


I am interested in 
cooperating. 

r 


Justice 
Fairne^^s 


Returns kindness 
; for hurt. 

! Ignores belittling 
comments . 


Let child know you «.< 
appreciate his of 
her interest in 
cooperating. 


I can decide ton^a£h-- 
draw from conflict. 

'1 


Withdrawal from 
conflict 

Refusa^ to fight 

Acceptance of 
others ' opinions 


Ignores provoca- 
tions. 

Withdraws from 
power contest to 
decide own be- 
havior. 


— - — . / 

Recognize child's / 
effort to act 
maturely... 

/ 

\ -4- 
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Guiding Students in Understanding^ Behavior . 

The key to teaching^ the previously mentioned theories and beliefs 

. to students is to intersperse discussion sessions with activity- 

oriented" sessions. This will encourage high interest and enthusiasm. 

The imagination of the leader is the only limit. The charts describing 

the goals of behavior may be adapted to the students' language and level 

I • 

of understanding. '^Homemade'* games based on such examples as the 
Ungame or the Can of Squirms can be developed to reinforce the goals 
of behavior or to learn about encouragement. Role playing can also be 
especially effective in reinforcing this type of learning. As students 
become mpjre and more familiar with understanding behavior, they may be 
given homework assignments where they can apply what they have learned 
during group session. - ^ 

Students usually follow a predictable pattern when learning about 
why people act the way Ihey do. They are enthusiastic about this new 
knowledge and often are able to supply examples of misbehavior. Even- 
tually they learn to examine the belhavior closely, describe the goal the 
person is seeking, and what thie best way to respond to that person 
woiild be. As time goes on they' are able to practice that response with 
^ more and more ease. ^ 

Characteristically, however, it is always easier to look at the 
other person than at ourselves. A skillful leader is able to guide the 
students in an objective and noncondemning way to tak^ a closer look at 
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their ovm mlsbehavlOTS. An atmosphere of acceptance and care will soon 
put most students at ease and enable them to be candid with themselves 
and others. 

Practica l Applications , Teaching students a n^odel for underatandlng 
behavior Is really not enough by Itself, The' maximum benefit will be e;c- 
perlenced when such premises as equality, cooperation, realistic expect- 
ations, and encouragement take place in the classroom, in group meetings, 
and hopefully in the home. How much more will students allow this new 
knowledge to become a part of .themselves if they are able to see it 
actually working, in their world around th^. 

Practical Applications ; Equality , ^Mutual respect is basic to 
^ ] i " 

developing feelings of equality in human worth and dignity. In* the class- 
room it means more than seeing a person of value as a resource to be \ 
developed. Mutual respect means treating members with respect, recog"- / 
nizijig the worth of their ideas, accepting their plans ^nd contributions, 
and also, when necessary, rejecting some contributions as being of no ^ 
value in a particular situation, while at the; 3ame time not rejecting 
the contributor, 

Respect implies that the other person has something to offer as 
well as the right and.ability to offer Vt. Mutual respect is based 
upon acceptance of the. quality of human be/ng, independent of indivi- 
dual differences, of knowledge, infc5Ymation, abilities, and position. 

The following suggestions promote a posture of mutal respect and 

■ • 1 



foster reciprocar eqiiality behavior in others. 

1. Disclosure of feelings demonstrates faith and trust in the 

relationship and in the strength of the other person. 

Genuine fear and concerns can be shared along with optimism 

and belief in the person's ability to overcome ptoblems. 

ft 

2. Commitment of time and effort implies worthwhilenesp. A 
willingness to take away time and effort from some other 
pleasureable or desireable activities demonstrated caring and 
respect for the relationship. This willingness to invest . 
also relieves the pressure for instant success and expresses 
confidence in future growth. 

' ; , \ 

3. Exploration and risking together develops a sense of bel^^gji^g 
that comes from struggling together. Exploring situations, 

*proBl€ms, and ta^ks together exposes humanness (imperfections) 
and integrities (strengths).^ This shared exploration builds 
the foundation for honthreatening involvement in other situations. 
An accomplishment reached together also provides evidence of 
strength and justification for further involvement. ^ 

A. Providing opportunities for choice manifests confidence l/n the 
individual s ability- to behave responsibly. Indiyiduals are r 
permitted, within limits, to make decisions and to be account- 
able for these decisions. * 
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^ 5. Faith In the benefits of personal and social Interest encourages 
acceptance and appreciation of the uniqueness of individuals. 
Approaching individuals with the attitude of "what is there about 
this person that-I dan find interesting" results in natural, 
honest, no-manipui^ative ^reaction. Faith in^the premise that. - 

every human being 'is interesting and worthwhile allows relation- 

i 

shipg to be natural and role free. 

Cooperation, an Alternative to Competition. . , ' * 

The belief in the quality of all is pften distorted, if not com- 

♦ ■ 

pletely destroyed, by the highly competitive nature of the educational 
system. Competition is. uRually justified as a necess ary me^hs to motivate 
children to learn and to perform. Competition does motivate; it serves 
to motivate the elite few £o higher achievement and reinforces the 
students' toncerrt for selfish interests, personal glory and status, and 
disi'egard for the next fellow wHo is pushed down by the ambition of the, 
successful.. On the other hand, competition. motivates the loser to with- 
draw, avoid, hat ^ school, and 3rop out. . ^ . ' " " 

Grading, promotion, ranking,^ tracking, and labeling in schools all 
pits one person against another-. This competitive relationship is not 
necessary in order to educate children and, in fact, may^ be detrimental 
to the education and mental health of the majority. The failure exper- 
ienced in competition leads .to i i ' in turn,, leads to 

problem, behavior and further disc. emenf Feelirig^ of ^mistrust. 



.9C 



hate» and suspicion are reinforced. 

Cooperation is an alternative to competition. In the classroom 
this means consideration^ for the rights' and interests of others while 
standing up for one's own rights. It also means accepting responsibility 
for one's own behavior and achievement , regardless of what others do. 

> • \ ' 

In a cooperative classroom, teacher and students plan and work 
toward individually established goals. Achievement is measured through 
'th^individual child's rate of progress rather than through .compari^n 



With othfer children".^ Labeling and rank-ordering are eliminated and' 

/ . - 

mistakes and "wrong answers" are ^replaced with a nonjudgemental "try again" 
climate. Children are encouraged to be- supportive and helpful to each 
other- and are given opportunities to assist one another. 

A cooperative atmosphere develops feelings of trust, respect, 
commitment, and confidence. In such a climate, Children find significance 
in positive behaviors such aS involvement, contribution, and responsible- 
*ness. In contrast, if we permit! competition to be our primary means of 
motivation. We will eventually pay the price in persons attempting to be 
significant in non-productive ways such as illness, vandalism, suicide, 
dropping out, and drug abuse. 

Practical Applications; The Rifiht to Mak^ Mistakes 

The concern for perfection leads to (discouragement and often to 
problem behavior. Intellectually^^ may acknowledge that perfection is ' 
not possible, but pr;actically we continue to expect it, afid strive aftef^ 
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it especially In our schddlSb This unrealistic expectation manifests 
It^lf In the fear of making mistakes. Making a mistake Is Interpre^ted, 
as a sign of Inferiority, not belng^'good enoij^h, and not measuring up. 
^Thls leads to feeling degraded/a loss'.^ of respect for self and loss ctf 
belief In one's own ability. A preoccupation \lth the Importance of \ 
mistakes develops, and we* can no longer take errors In stride^ Con- 

- ■ * . ' ■ J'; - ' ^ ' ^ 

seqpently, we become more prone to nfaklng mistakes. " Our overconcem 
with making a mistake and our. fear that we might make a mlstak^, set 
the stage for do^jig so, reinforcing the" probability of mistake making 
In the ^future. ^ »^ 

Intentionally or unintentionally,' the routine of our schools rein- 
forces these false beliefs. In the majority of tests given to students, 
the ^Inal markdoes 'not depend on how much the student knew, but on how 
many mistakes yere made. If a mistake was made, the student Is expected 
to fQcus on It^regardless 'of how mych was contributed on other 
parts of the examination. Mistakes determine ^the value. Both at home 
and at school, children find that what they did ong and what ^ey couL 
do wrong are constantly being pointed out to them. We Impress u^on 
them their deficiencies and their limitations while at the same we wish 
to drive them on to be much mor^ than they can be. In this way im- 
wittingly add to the already tren^ndous discouragement of our children. 
For every one child who studies and grows^ and learns and applies .hlm- 
self, driven b^^ this fear of not being good enough, there a^e literally 



thousand ^.rho^giye jiip trying to be goad aiidrimpiortant as parent and teacher 
want, and switscftvto^ useless behavior. Socie.ty^SfTrff er§ the Consequences, 
in vandalism, /allure violence, 'noninvolvement , and' ctime. *' 

^A qj^anfe^f focus is needed to offset thls^rqblem. We h^ve-to 

' '' ^ ^ - . ^ ^ ' ' • ' ^ ' 

minimize the mist^k^s tha< children* make and emphasize all the good 

h : ■ r 

thing>8., not which they could do, ,but which they do* do. ^'Children need to 
Mb provided with'kmple opportunities to experience their own strengtljs. 
In additjron^^ teachers and other adults c^n promote positivje attitudes*^ 
toward mistakes through personal example and th^-pugh direct teaching. 
When an adult is;unafraid to acfkndwlecjge his or her own mistakes and uses 
them as opportunities^, for further^ learning, children may learn to accept 
-^thei^r oW more readily and. to "lake advantage of them, Hiis philosophy » 
should also fostered through teaching the concept .£>hat mistakes ar^ 

' , ' *r ' < • ' ' ' ' ' J f 

stepplngstones fcxr gr'owfh; >they indicate tljje appropriate direption far 
futur4B learning. When- this philosophy chaActerizes teacher-child .inter- 

ichers use the process^? encouragement in the 
be less failure and fewer behavior problems. 



\ 
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^^ BEHAV.IOH TCIHNGE 



Y Psychological Educa't^on provides children witjh tha/tools to get 
alonk with others, to understand their own and others' behavior, and 
to^hange their oW behavior. In order to. to^nn these latter tc^ls oVet 
<*o children for their/own^use, we ^t's educatcirs need to understand the \ 
tectiniqlies of behavior change. \ * 

Beh^ior change is a major focTIs^ of education. For example'^ we 
attempt, to , change children's behavior toward bppks by teaching them to 
re^d. We change their attitude, toward the world around them by te4ching 
them Science. We also attempt to teach children to behave differently 
toward e^ach other, ourselves, and toward the tasks we ask them ^to try. 
This latter kind of behavior change is often the most difficult to accom- 
plish. Examples^ of^ this kind of behavior change would be enciouraging a 
^^hild to stop fighting^ to stop lying, to be^n doing homework, to sit 
in i chair l6ng enough to complete a wri^tten assignment, ajid to u^ 
non-foul language. 

/ ' I -■ ' • • : 

.Whenever we attempt to change a child's behavior, we are modify i^R 
■ \ * ■ ' " ' - - ^ ' ■ >- 

bdhavior. ' The means, by whjLch we do this is really behavfor modification 

, whatever else we might call i^ e.g. teaching, reward, punishment, etc. 



f 

In order to^ be^ really effeci*iv^ behavior changers ourselves, or" to be 
effective behavior cha^iger teai^.hers, we need, the basic i/riderstanding of 
»ome., behavior change or modification concepts. 



No attempt is madfe here to tompletefy explain behavior modification; 

■eft I 
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the^e *i;e many good sources of reference for ,the person Who Wants, a total 
. discussion of behavior modif^ication t^^ry ancjl techniques . What is 
presented here represents the basic understanding necessary for thfe edu- J 

^ ( . •■ • . ■ ■ -J 

cater who wishes to use and teach behavior change techniques to children^ 
^ Reinforcement * . ^ ^ ^ 

The tei^*"reinforcement" is broad since it "refers to aay process 
or consequence of a response that is likely t;o af.fect its future occur- 
tenxe. There are several kinds ^of reinforcement: positive reinf orcemei^t , 
pui^shment, and negat'^ve reinforcement. There are primary a'nd secondary 

.J • . ^ y ' ' 

jreinforcers and self -reinf or cement . 

Positive reinforcement* occurs when a reward i^ presented fQllowing 

. ^ " . • ' - ■ ; " / # 

"a desired behavior. j 



Punishment ' occurs when 4 reward is withdrawn or when punlstin^eojt , i^i 



i 



/ 



is withdrawn or when punlstimeQjt , 
spanking, is presented. x 
^ Negative reinforcement occurs when punishment is withdrawn. 

Primary reinf orcers ,'arip^ubstances or actiyities fhat meetybiologica 

needs such as f(iod, wat^r, freedom of"-mavement , eftc. ^ ^ 
Secondary reinforcers are %\ib€tan<fes pr activities that have acquired 
' reinforcement ^alue. " These <2an be anything since any stimulus that 
* is paired ^th and occurs prior to a primary^ reinforcer can acquire 
• ,^ reinforcement val^. Money is a good example of ^ secondar^'^ 
/ reinforcj^r. ' , 

Self-re^nf drceihent refers to images, thoughts^ and Recalled eJcper- 

\ ■ .' ■ - ■ \ . - ■ . - 



lences that have positive arf^ negative associations- for tke iridivi- 

tie. following secti-on'on punishiinent may help to make cl^r the (distlnc- , 
,t±on between positive and ncjgative reinforcement and punishment. 



Punishme nt , ? • \ ^ 

— ■ — ^ 



Punishment or th^ threat of punishment 'is viewed by 'most p^ents 
. and^ t'eacliers as a bonaflde method to te used to- motivate VhiHren! While 

\ . . \ v / ■ — v u \ 

this may^be the expressed purpose for using punlshmeht mo^t benefij^ts of> 

punishment relate^ dir^ectly to those ddXng the .punishing."' Following ace^ 
' • ' ' > . ' \ f ^ / . ' ' 

^some direct benefits for teachers 'andi parlnt^^ to Vise punishment: ,** 

^ % -We^^et-^re^ from current discomfo^tk. » ' • 

-We^an see immediate effects., v " 



-We can take less time. ^ 



-We get a fepllng of being in cbntrol. . . 

■ / r ■ s ■• . . "^ 

-We have a simple, concrete action plan. 

■ . * ' 

^Parents and teachers get reinforced for^using punishment became 
)r^vicfes temporary relief frbm uncomfortable situatidn^ and it allows 



oh^ to maljntain a feel4Q|g of w6rth as we become a ijriUiary locus of con- 
tt(61. 'lOf ten we us^-^puni-shment as a Mans of gett^n/ even (retaliation) 
fO^r fhe pain, frustration, and thifeat'^hat we adults are st/f faring. 

^^^^ punishment -or ^he^ threat of punishment do for tie child?. v 
'Imagine the situation of the -parents who try to teach their- child mainly 
by scolding rather than-, by encouragement . The child misbehaves, they 
catch him or l^er and sc61d him or her, and he or she stops foi: now. 



Scolditig and criticizing ^eem to yorlc. The parent Is reinforced fo r 
scoldlpg . Ijy the child* stopping his or her misbehavior, for awhile, ' 
Parents are being reinforced for scolding. The very same bbhaTl9rs tbey 
dp not want'may be Inc^eksed. Jt »wlll then.be necessary to scold'more. 
Hollering, nagging, arid screaming are ways that parents are paying 
attention to their child. If the child wants "attention", and nagging 
Xs ''attention", then the child Is being reinforced for his or her mls- 

V 

behavior. This fulfills the child's purpose. Remember, all behavior, 
wheth'er' appropriate or Inappropriate, If reinforced, will tend to be 
repeated. 

There are other negatives associated with the punishment process. 
Negative reinforcement results from the threat of punishment. Negative 
reinforcement is when a person does something to remove the possibility 
or existence of an unpleasant experience. If you say to the child, 
"Stop that or I will spank you" and the child knows you mean it, he will 
stop whatever he or she^^ doing to avoid the unpleasant and painful 
experience of spanking. Negative' reinforcement encourages avoidance 
behavior. If the child knows the threat of punishment exists for a cer- 
tain behavior the child will avoid behaving that way; he or she is thus 
indirectly reinforced for this avoidance by not having to experience un- 
pleasant consequences. - *" 

Negative relnforcemorit Is obviously different fr(Mii positive rein 
for^cement. The former encourages avoidance behaviors which may or may 
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not be good (i.e. , if the child avoided the unpleasant consequences by run- 
ning away from home this would not be good) ; the latter encourages the^^. 
de8;|.red behaviors because of predictably pleasant consequences which en- 
courage the behavior to be repeated. 

Negative reinforcement is the result of the threat of. punishment 
while ^punishment is the actual presentation of an unpleasant consequence 
for inappropriate behavl(or. Punishment leads:) to escape behavior (i.e. , 
4ftcr spanking, the child.may decide to escape the whole affair by running 
away ^ withdrawing from social contact to another part of the house or 
neighborhood). Now both negative reinforcement and punishment can lead 
to another^^undea^ reaction by an individual 

(i.e. the ^hild may learn to lie or blame others). 

Thus,, the wrong use of negative reinforcement, or punishment can lead 

to: 

1. avoidance behavior 

V 

2. escape behavior 

3. defensive reactions 

Parents and teachers should avoid physical punishment such as 'hitting 
their children because they want to teach their child to come to them when 
he or she neeids help or has problems. The major effect of punishment is 
to teach children to avoid and escape from those who punish. Some of the 
avoidance and escape behaviors leapned by children are: 

CHEATING: avoiding the punishment that goes with being wrong. 

TRUANCY: avoiding or escaping the many punishments which go with 

school failure, poor teaching, punitive administration of 
school. 
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RUNNING: escaping the many, punishments parents and teachers can use. 
LYING: avoiding the punishment that follows doing something wrong.- 

SNEAKING: avoiding being caught "misbehaving.'* % 

The use of physical forms pf punishment shows a child how to be ^ 
'aggressive to others^ Children imitate or model whaj they see adults 
doing. Scientists have shown that childreji whose p-arents show ihuch 
aggression toward them in th6 form of punishment are more aggressive ^ 
with other children. In summary, punishment teaches negative attitudes 

(hate and fear) toward the punishing person, as well arf teaching children 

' . » ,■ > *\ 

to avoid persons ^in the future. 
Relnforcers 

The use of relnforcers with children in behavior modification 
techn iques schools Is mainly concentrated on "secondary relnforcers. 
These relnforcers can be concrete objects such as toys, gum or candy, 
praise or affection, or a generalized feinforcer such as money or 
tokens which can purchase concretVsreinf orcers of various values or such 
non-concrete rewards as time with a 'person, pittlclpation in^an activity, 
etc. The following examples of use of relnforcers to change childr^^i's 
behavior make use of both attention and tokens for behavior change 
purposes. Examples of the use of relnforcers iti changing children s 
behavior follow. v 
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Modification of Aggressive and Disrupt iv^ Behav^/ors 



Purpose; To divert attention to the children who have been assaulted. 
Age /Grade ; 4 and 5 year old youngsters. 
Descriptio n; , 

Materials; A card to record a boy's frequency of hitting, kicking, 
spitting, and running off with other children's toys. 

Method; 1. On the first day of modification the teachers were instructed 
to give their undivided attention to the child who had been 
assaulted, while keeping their backs to the misbehaving boy. 
Nine episodes of aggressive behavior were tallied on this day. 

^2. During the next 11 sessions, there was a marked decrease (an 
average of three per session). 

3. During /the twelfth session there was an upswing to seven 
episodes. There was then a gradual decncase. 

4. A zero rate was recorded for the remainder of the session. 



I 



( 
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Token Reinforcement Program 



' Purpose : To reinforce tlie following of class, rules, quality of par __ 
ipation in class discussio^ and/or accuracy of spelling and 
arithmetic work. , 

Age/Grade ; Applicable to many age ^groups by c^ianging types (^t reinforcers 4/sed 



Description: 



Materials : 1.. Points or tokens for each child. 

A variety of reinforcers such as candy, pennants, dolls, 
comics, etc. so that at least one item would be a reinforcer 
for each child. 



Method: ^1. 

r 

2. 
3. 
4. 



Establish classroom rules and work standards to be reached. 



Comments : 



Child chooses reinforcer he wants to work for.y 

Performance rated at set times during the da/. 

Points or tokens given according to rating achieved. 

Child is given chosen reinforcer if he has earned it or goes 
on to work for more points or tokens. 

Before instituting this procedure the teacher must establish 
methods she will use in evaluating behavior, values to be' given 
tokens and prizes and times during the day when ratings will ' 
be taken and reinforcers awatded; A chart stating alX the 
terms involved might be- posted to avoid confusion. Care will 
need to be taken to avoid as much subjectiveness as possible. 
Token reinforcement programs are more effective for some children 
than for others, but they are relatively easy to modify to 
meet different situations and differerit groups. 



EKLC 
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Token R^lnforcer System 

Purpose ; To Improve reading s^ll 

Are /Grade ; Junior high age. / ' 

/ ■ . ■ 

Description ; For each readlrig lesson successfully completed the student 

Is rewarded with tokens. Three types of tokens suggested* 

Blue: 1/10 c€ 

Yellow; 1/5 ^ent 

Red; 1/2 cent 

Tokens may be used to purchase desired rewards: candy bars, 
soda^ fruit, /free time, library time,* games , etc. 

Materials : 1. Tokens 

2, Reading lists or words to learn- (flash cards) 

3. Stories u^lng words learned from reading lists 

\ , 

Method : 1, For each new^jjprd learned: blue token Is given. 

,2. For each word uspd In sentence correctly; yellow token. 

3. Each reading lesson successfully completed: 10 red\:okens. 

Comments : As the word llpt becomes more difficult, a greater number of 
tokens may b^'^ given as a bonus. Caution should be taken tO'^ 
specif Ically/deflnifc what, Is meant by "learned. " For example. 
It mljght m^n that \the child recognizes the word on a card 
five days In a row. Be certain the teacher and child agree 
on what Is expected of the child In order to edrn i^he token. 



^> 1 
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Selfr reinforcement 

Self-reinforcement meets the] goals of psychological education the 

( 

best of any kind of jrelnf or cement since it turns the power of control 
over to the person being controlled, the child. In addition, It appears 
to be effective In that sel^^dmlnlstered reinforcements seem to Increase 
or Inhibit the performance of behaviors. Resear^ers have shown that self- 
admlnlstered reinforcements may be more Influential^ l-n some situations, 
than externally administered ones. An effective means of teaching self-| 
reinforcement strategies to children Is through Identifying reirjf orcers, 
charting behavior, and contracting with groups. Individuals, and self. 
Step one 

Identifying reinforcers Is accomplished by several means: 

1. have^ someone observe the child to determine what he or she will 



work for 



\ 



2. have the child * erve" him or hers^f to <ne what he or 
she likes to do or will work for ^ 

3. Interview the child to determine what or who rei orces him or her 

4. Interview the parents or anyone who spends time with the child 
concerning his or her preferred rewards 

Step two 

Identifying behavior to be changed Is the next »teii. This can be" 
done by allowing the child to set a goal or by allowing a peer or adult 

•I 

to make suggestions for behavior that needs changing. Then the behavior 
must be charted to determine how often It occurs and whether or not the 
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reinforcement Is working ^ Sometimes merely charting the behavior will 
decrease It. 

• - • ' > f 

Charting Is done by determining exactly what the behavior Is and by 
counting Its occurrence over a specific period of time. The following 
lesson (fe charting will serve to Illustrate ^>t^s use: 

r 
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Counting Behaviors That Occur at High Rates 

Description ; (1) Categories should be defined^ ahead of time as concrete 

or obfeervabjhe behaviors- } 

Cpncrete Behaviors ^ ' 

- (a) tardy to class' ' ' 

(b) , not completing as^4-"g?^ments 

(c) throws away incomplete papers ^ 

\ . (d) talking out ^< 

(e) banging on desk ^ 

(f) gets out of his seat ^ 
^ (g) throwing paper 

(h) poking others 

(i) smart talk 



Not Concrete 

(a) day dreaming 

(b) sloppy work 

(c) frustration ^ 

(d) inferiority complex | 

(e) lazy " ^ 

(f) insecure behavior 

(2) A' specific time during the day is set up to observe 

behaviors. (Accurate recordings can be made by recording 
the first five minutes of each hour, fifteen minute 
blocks three times a day, or 1/2 hour each day.) 



(3) Recordings of the number of times.^ b'ehaviors are taken 
during this specific time. This ts/done for several 
days (baseline recordings) and ar^ recorded. 

(4) Treatment procedure is used by t^e^eacher. 

(5) Recordings are a^ain taken and rate is computed to 
determine if tl>c count is lower. 



Of 
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Directions: Think of a pe/rsqh you see often either at:' school or aft ^home 4 
wno does something that seems to interfere with being liked or d^n.g a 
good job. *Be sure' to. select behajvior you can see because you will be 
asked to cotint how mai^y times ,it Happens. Examples might be:* interrupt- 
iiig otberaiy hitting, making^faces, talking back, arguing^ putting people 
down, being bossy, being ^bossed by others, "etc. - ' 

When you have chosen a person and a behavior, choose a time of the dax^.\ 
when you can watch them every day; tha^^ould be at recesa, mfeq[ltime, f ^ 
bjus rijie, etc. . If you can find more than one time^ day^ that would ^ 
bef" very helpful.. ^ 



What you are learning to do is take a baseline of the ^lerson's one iA"^ 
eff€k:ttve behavior. Remember, you can only deal wit^ one behavior at 
a ttnie. . . 



Uatch the person du:^ing the times you have chosen for at least 10 tipes. 
Make a mark in the box for ^he observation^4ach time your person does 
the thing you are watching for. There ±s an example done for you. 



Example: Person being (Observed Jim 



III 



Behavioj ; hitting 



IV 




VII 



VIII 



IX 



The next step is to make a baseline chart like the one shown below. 
Simply record the number of times your person did the behavior you are 
observingl on the graph and connect the lines. You have a pattern of 
the person's ineffective behavior. ; ^ 

Baseline Chart / 
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Contracting -for bj^ha^j;ior Vifeange/can be acconft^lishfed through mak4^g 
an agre^meat witfi a group/ with ano^ther, individual, or with one's sel 
the latter tyj^e contracting most consistent /c/i^h the\ goals of 
psychological education but It is efficient to use the others to 
cbntractjLni to st;udents. The support of a- group effort i»> of ten advan- 

- , ■■ ^ ■ ' - ^ r ' ^ J- [ 

tageoujp In^ motivating student^; tg enter into contracts. Once the student 

' * ^ " ' • — ^- 

^ ■ ■ ■- • 

understands the power and control he or she has over his or her own be- 

■ ■ ■ " - ■ ' V 7 

havior such supportive motivation is usually not necessary.) ^ 

The satople group^ contract is included to illustrate the use of 



group contracting and group sa^ort for behavior change: 



A 



4> 
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r Sample 
■ GROUP CONTRACT fORM 

agree to ' 



\ 



-r-T 



agr-ee to 




minutes. , 



8' in, ^ minutes. ^ , 



■ '■'7- 

Heiber 



agree^to ^ 



I,' A 



Member 



I. 



•I, 



He^er 



agree to 



agree to 



Member 



J agree to 



times. *ln mi^es, 



time^ In Sinuted. 



times^in ; minutes'. 

r 

times in minutes. 



') 



( 



We/understani that when each pf us completes his/ller agreement, helping others complete • 
theirs is expected. We understand tkt if eacyf us comple^^'s his/her contract within 

t'he time agreed upon, we may all ^ .; ' ^' " 

'Me the agreed upon reiiiforcer here. 

» agrw to provide a 'group reward which ^fhe group will 



I 



L 



Group teader 



(ihoose when all|have completed their contracts within the stated time. Ihe duration of ^ 
thgRlcird time is \ minutes, 



The following cpnGractiri8\les&on' and Kit speplfy ihef goals of contract 



Ing Iti performance terms and provide the materjlals ^or'tfarr^yin out.^on- 



1-. 



tradtlng. . . ^ ^ t , r 

' . • • . \ "* -I . ' ^ ••■ 

' ; ■ * ^ . • ^ ■ ; " - 7 V 

The main criteria to rem^ber for conttact'imjt are stated in the Kit 
ariii are the. keys to successful con txactin^.; Fq^lo^^ing ^he coirt;raqt making,. 



lessoh 'and Kit is sample seif^contract th^^ l^s^'f iil^d^^-'in. 



V 



4 



r 



/ 
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Contract MaKlpg^n Small Groups 



individuals will dev^op .Skill in writing Uehdvior^ change 
'^nt^racts with groups, witk anotKer in3ividu^^^ self. 



IffdlyidualS' w^ll demonstrate "ways ta 
wT^ipGi betiavirOr chang^; <:;6ntracts w^th 
anotlier individual. 



Goals C. 



Develoiymetital O^Tective ; C.2'. 3 



Perfonn^ce Objective : . 



.b. 



Individuals will .de^6rmi/ne whether they will 
take On tTie roles of coiitractee^ or contractors 
in a, behavioi^ change' contract vith ar^ottier 
individuals^ I , ' 

Individuals are dble to! identify a specific 
behavior to .be'^changed and write that as part 
of a behavior change contract with 'another ^"^ 
individual. 

Individuals are able to identify specific 
reinfotcers and write those as parts of a - * 
behavior change contract with another individual 
Individuals are able to set specific frequency 
limits and time-limits and write those as 
par.ts of a behavior change contract with ; ' 

another individual. 

Individuals are able to set periodic conttact^ 
review sessions and write those as. part o£ 
a behavior change contrac t with another 
individual. - ^ *^ 

Individuals are able to successfully carry^ ^ 
oat, either as contractees or contractors^ 
the terms of the behavior change contract 
written. 



Materials and Resources; 



Procedure: 1, 



1) Agreed upon rei^rd for group contract 
completion. 

2) Contract-making Kit. 



Havereach-^erson decide whether to be a contractor or 
contractee in writing a behavior change contract. 
Pass out the Ccmtract-making Kit' to each pair of 
students./ Explain the contract making process step by 
step and ((assigfi the students to prepare a contract and 
carry it rhi?migh in the next w^ek to ten day^. .That is, 
the ^ontract they make needs. to be a short-term contract. 

\ 
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A^ iptatlona : If group m^bers ahoy sufficient understanding of ahd 
I ~/ enthusiasm for the contracting lde^» the leader may want 

y them to a4ch enter Into a contract as a contractor and 

I as a contractee. Slower students may need to meet In 

pairs with the leader for guidance In constructing con- 
tracts. 

Evaluations t Evaluatlon/of the material In this lesson will be In the 
successful completion of the contract by both contractor 
and contractee. 
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Contract-Kaklng Kit 



Needed ; One contractor or person whd agrees to help another person make 
a contract to change behavior or do spmething he/ahe wants to d' 

•* 

One contractee or person 'vho wants to make a contract to change, 
behavior or do something h^/she wants to do. 



Steps to follow : 



1. Choose a task, behavior, or activity that the contractee wants or 
nll0d0>Ktx>^-'^'tn^ovdev to be more effective. or to get along better 
etc. Be very specific. 



2. Choose a reward. The Self-Reinf orcer Identification Sheet or the 
Interview, Format frqm Seminar III, Group Meeting 2, might be useful 
in identifying the reward for the contractee. 

3. Write th.e contract using one of the sample forms fpund in this Kit* 

4. Follow these rules if yau want to succeed in contracting: 

a. Take time to write th^ contract down; that w^y no one can claim 
lack* of understanding and it will -help both contractor and con- 
tractee remember what was agreed to. 

b. Be yERY SPECinC: Check here Yes* -No 

— 



Contracted Behavior agreed to? 
Who? 
^ What? 
When? 
How well? 

Are exceptions stated? 



Reward agreed to? 

Who? ■ X ^ > ' 

What? 

When? ■ 

V|tpw"much? „ 

Ifteview date set? 

'J .1 1 1 ^ ■ 



The contract should be stated in terms of If Joe does this, 
he gets this. NOT If Joe does not do this, he does not haVe ' 
J;o stay In on Friday night. 

The reward should be fair and should be glveh on tlnie. 

Both the contractor and the contractee shoyld only sign the 
contract IF they^are certain they can deliver what Is promised. 

If the contract Is not working, CHANGE IT! 



/ 



0 

Good Luck! 



CONTRACT 



(I/We), 



(I/W6) will 



(who) 



hereby dedfire that 



does what) 



This .Job Will be considered successful 




(how well) 



(signed) 

For the successful completion of the above job you may ^ 



Date Signed^ 
Review Date 



(reward) 



Date Coilipleted 



CONTRACT 



TASK 



Who: 



What: 
When: 



How Well: 







■ ■ / 









III 

i: 







\ 



^ARD 



Who: 

What: 

When: 



How MucL; 



T 



(Ign Here: 
Slgn Here: 
Review Date 



f 



Date: 
Bifite: 







1 




TASK RECORD 


* 
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1, Jaqk Cassldy, a student in the fifth 'grade at Kenii4dy* School 
agree on^ Mon^y," February 28, ^977, to^accegt completely the terms of 
this contratft for purposes of improving my spelling grade. ' 

In ordeV to reach this' goal, I agree; to study my spelling lessons 
hy using the following fiire steps: ^ ^ ^ 

' 1/. I will look at the word, pronounce it co^ectly, and use it Ifh 
a sentence « " . 

a) Pogiti-ye Reinforcement ; Each time I do this step fo^ a 
word I will place a check ihark in the appropriate box. 

b) Negative Reinforcement ; Each time I do 'not do this step * • 
for a word I will not be able' to place a check mark in * ' 
the box, and I must repeat thisfstep to myself. ' 

2. I will say the word syllable by syllable, spell the word orally, 
and trace the word in the air. - ^ " ^^ 

a) Positive Reinforcement : Each time I Ao this st^p for a word 
'I will place a check mark in the box. 

b) Negative Relnfbrcement ; Each time Ldo not do this' step I 
will not be able to place a check mark in the bo«t and I 
must repeat this step to myself* 

S. I will close my eyes and see the word in my mind's eye. I will ^ 
spell it orally j then open my ey^^ to see if I am correct. ^ 

^ a) Positive Reinforcement : . Ekch time I do this step for a word 

I will pla^e a check mark in the box. 
^ ^ ' . ' ' ' ' 

b) Negative Reinforcement ; Each time I do not do this step for 

a word I will not be able to place a check mark in the hcjjc, 

and I must repeat this step to myself.'' 

4. I will write th^ wdrd correctly from memory, then check to see 
if I am cori:e<;t. ^ 



■.,1 



a) Positive Reinforcement : Each time I do this step for a word 



I will place a check mark in the bbx. 

b) Negat^ive ReinfSTrcement : Each time I do not do this step for 
word I will not be able" to place a cTieck m^k in the box, 
and I must repeat this step to myseif . 
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J 5. I will cover the word and t)ien write it. If I>am correct, I 
will cover It 'and write it two more' times. 

a) Positive Reinforcement : Bach time do this stiep for a 
word I will place a check mark in <the box. i 

b) Negative Reinforcement : Each time I do *not do this step 
for a word I wljl not be able to place a theck mark in 
the box kad 1 must repeat this step to myself^ 

When a page of five words is completely checked and I am able to 
spell correctly e^ch page of five words, I wiJLl be able to spend twenty 
(20) minutes during school time anyway I like. ' ^ 

When I do not have a cioiopJi^etely checked page, or I am not able to 
spell all^ five words correctly, I must repeat the^e wotds accordingly 
to the five steps uptll all/are rechecked and I can spell them correctly. 



r)My teachjBr, Mr. Minoi; agree^s. to -veiiify the spelling of each page 
iive words, and to alloy me to spend my twenty (20) minutes any way 
I lilte. . . 

(■ 

This contract will last for two weeks, terminating on Monday, March 
13, 1977^ ahd will be re-evaluated at the end of this time to determine 
if I should continue working on my spelling or start working on another 
school subject. 



) Signed: 



V 



^ Jack ^assidy 

Signed: ^ ' \ 



Mr. Minor 



r 
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Once chliiren understand hdW to get alotf^with athers, and under- 
Stand their own and others' behavior, they can learn to change their* 
own behavior .^^A»/eff^ctlve way of changing behavior Is through donYract 
Ing with a 8^P» self, or others. In order to do this, relnforcers 
must be f j^i^^^fle^, thel^behavlor to-be changed must be Identified, 
that beha\d.or mofit be counted and ^charted, and a^^^eatract needs to b€ 
written and agreed to. \ * 

A conaplet^isectlon af^oals and objectives relevant Vo^hanglng 
behavior, fallows and completes this area/of psychological education. 



■ / 



1 



. , . ■- ■ . . • • - 

, , . . ■ 

A. lAdlvlduals will develop basic skill tn /identifying ineffective • 
4>ehaviors and more effective behaviors to replace tl:pm' both in 
, felves others. ^ ^ 

^ drade 1.1 Individuals will be aware ^of ways to indfentl!fy in- 

I J^vel . ^ • effective biehan^ior. ^ * ' ' 



I, 



I 



a. ' Individuals ^are able to define ineffective 

behavior as behavior that^ elicits feeling^ of 
, annoyance, anger, a need to 'get even, hope- 
' lessness or wanting to give up. 
4). Individyals are able to recognize ineffective 
behavior. ^ ' 

c. / Individuals are* able to define ^| baseline- chart 

as a picture graph of^ the number of times some- 
one performs a specific ineffective behavior. 

d. Individuals are able to recognize a baseline 
chart. when they see one. p _ ^ 



Grade/ 1.2 Individ»'als will ^understand ways to identify in- ^ 

Level, ^ effective behav^r. . ^ 

5 a. Individuals ''are able to explain how to determine 

/ when a behavior is ineffectiye. .» 

b. Individuals are able to provide examples of - 

Ineffective behaviors. 
C. Individuals are abl3 to explain how to create a 

baseline chart. &^ 
d. Individuals are able to provide examples of 
hypothetical baseline charts. 

Gra'&e 1*3 Individuals will demonstrate ways to identify in- 

Level effective behavior. 

♦ ^ . ■ 

6/ . a. Individuals are able to pinpoint specific 

* ^ ' ineffective behaviors that others perform. ^ 

b. Individuals are able to count the ^number of 
' ' times another person performs a specific 

ineffective behavior. 

c. Individuals are able to create a baseline chart, 
graphing the number of times another person 
performs a specific ineffective behavior. 
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Individuals are able to pinpaint specific ^ 
ineffectil^ ^behaviors which they, thempelves " 
' perform. \ ' ' ^ 

e. Individuals are able to -count the number of 
times they perform a specific ineffective 
behavior. * *V ^ 

£• Individuals are able to create a bkseline chart, 
graphing the number of^ times their own in- ; \ 
effective behavior occurs. ^ 



4 



Grade \v 2.1 Individuals will be aware of' more effective behavfoxs^ 

I^vel to replace ineffective ones. ) 

a. Indlv±duaj(s ari^^ able to ^.dentify an ineffective 
behavxioii. ' ' / 

V ( b. Individuals are able to identify a.more effective 

behavior that Is incompatable withfan ineffective 
behavior. ' - , 

Grade 2.2 Individuals will understand more e£fccTiv5^behavltors 

Level / /-%Q replacfe ineffective-ones. 



' 5 . 0 ^* Individuals are able to' provide example^ of 

ineffective behaviors, 
b. Individuals are >^ble to provide exampIesVof 

more effective Dehavioijs that are incomputable 
with the ineffefctive^ ^eli^A««?rs< 

Grade" 2.3 Individuals will demonstrate identification ofjmor^ 

Level ~ effective behaviors to replace ineffective one 

6 a. Individuals are able ,;^o pinpoint specific 

ineffective behaviors in others -ahd themselves, 
b. Individuals are able to specify uwre -effective 
behaviors that are incompatable w^th ineffective 
behaviors in others and themselves. 

B. Individuals will develop skill in identifj^jig specific relnforcers 
for selves and others. 

Grade Individuals 'will be "aware of ways o'f identifying 

Level specific reinforcers for others. 



■J 




Individuals-are able to define relnfqrcers as 
things, activities, ^ positive 'Interaqgtyions, and 

eldUigs of worth and c atoem that eijfcbu rag e a - 

rsqil to repeat a, specific behavlorl." 
Iri^vldOals are able to recognize the two j 
typli^ of r^elnforc'ers: , , * 

concx;ete (I.e., tokens, -food, toys, 
activities, e4:c/). 

encouragement (i.e., focusing on assets 
and strengths t^r-bulld self-confidence, and 
self-esteeJh, )' # 
c, ' Individuals areV^ble to recognize \hat observing ^ 
\ . is a way of identifying reinf orcer's. - 

I. d. Individeials are able to recognize that inter-- - ^ ' 
viewing /is a way ^f identifying relnforcers. 

Grade' li2' Individuals will understand ways of identifying 

I^veJ. . ^ 8Becif,ic relnforcers for others.- , 

■* . 

*5 - ^ a. Individuals a^pe able to provide examples of 

- * relnforcers. 

Individuals are able to\ explain tha^ there are 
two types of relnforcers: > 
I), concrete (1. e. , tokens, food, toys, activities, 
K ^ . . 'etc.) . 

encouragement (J.e., focusing on assets and 
strengths to build self-confidence and self- ^ 
esteem. ) . " ^ 

c. ' Individuals are able to provide examples o^'v 
observation^ as a way of identifying reinfotceVs, 

d. Individuals -are able to provide examples'of " 
interviewing a§ % way . of identi/ying relnforcers. 

Grade 1.3\Individuals will demonstrate ways of identifying 

Level ^ ^ 'specific relnforcers for o| hers. 

a. ' l^ndividuals are alile to observe others as a 

means of identifying their reinf<u:cers. 

b. Individuals are able to interview others as 
a means i>i identifying their r^intorcers. 

c. Having I list of specific relnforcers for 
anotheiffi person, individuals are able to divide 

the re^forcers into two categories: 1) concrete 
relnforcers and 2) encouragement relnforcers. 
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.2.1 Individuals will be aware of ways 'of Identifying 
Level ' specific reinforcers for themsel ve^. 



r 
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_ V a. In4ividuals are able to recognize that writing 

^ , ' do\^ things they like, things they do, ai^d 

things they like others to do for them ar^^ 
• ways of identify-ing reinforcers. 
,b. Individuals are able to recognize that their 
' ' ' ^. .own reinforcers can^lje identified by asking 

^ (^others to observe them; 1 

' 2.2 Individuals will understand ways of identifying^/ 

Level specific reinforcers fpr thenselves^ 

^ , ' a* Individuals aire able to provide examples 6f 

ways they can identify their own telnf o??ers. 
^ ' (i»e. writing down things they like, things 

^ t1iey do, and things they like other to dp A 
for them.) '5/ \ i 

t^' b» J Individuals are afele to proVide examples of , 

observation by others as a means of identif j^ing 7 
\their own reinforcers. 

(| Grade 2.3 Individuals will demonstrate ways^jcrf identifying 

"i-evel ^ specific reinforcers *f or themselv^. < ,^ 

■ [' Individuals are. able to/ identify their own 

^ ireinforcers by writing '^own things t>1ey like, 

' • things they do, ^and things^ t^ey like others 

to do for them". J - 
^ b. Individuals are/ able to ask others to obsexVe 

them" as a means -of identifying their owrl re- 
^* inforcers. ^ , 

C, .Individuals will develop skill^jH writing ^^^havior change contracts 
with groups, with another individual,^ at* for self . 

^^^^^ f ^'^ Individuals will be aware of ways to write behavior 

Level change contracts with groups. 

4 

a. Individuals are able to recognize that identi- 
fying a specific personal behavior to be changed 
is part of writing a behavior change contract 
with a group. 
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b, individuals are able to recognise that helping 
to identify A specific g^'oi^p reinforcer is part 
' ^ of writing a bfehavio^ chknge contract >^thi, a g^roup 

. ^ c. Indivi4tials ate able ^^o recognize th^t Jielping 

others reach- their goils is part of writing a 
behavior change cSntraItt with a group/ 
d,/ Individuala^re able to- recognize that setting 
specific frequency 'limits dndit^pe limits are 
parts ofipriti^g a behavior change contract with • 
.•aV group, ' „ V 

. . Air - I ^ 

Grade^ - 1,2' Individuals will \underst^d ways to writ^ behavior , 
I^cl ^ ^ change^con tracts lAth groups,^ , ^ 

^ \^ a,^ Indiyjiduals are able to explain why ideiitifi- 

• cation ofLp specific personal behavior ik^ an 

• ^ ^important /part of writing a behat^ior change 

r ^ntract/Wijth a 'group. 

Individual^ are Able to explain why identif i- 
^: ' catiofc^f^ specif ic cgroup reinfc^cer is an 

. . ^ ^ imp^c^kftr par t of writing a behavior change 

^ ,3^„,^£Ont»act;i with a group, 

cT^ndividuals are able to explain why helping 
others reach their goals, is l^n important 
part of writing a behavior change contract with 
a group. 

d. Individuals an^ able to explain why settin^T 
specific frequency limits And time limits are 
Important parts of writing a behavior change 
cpntract with a group. r 

Individuals will demonstrate ways to write behavior 
•tevel ; change contrac*b with groups. 



Grade 1.3 



' ' a. Individuals ate able to identifjif a specific 

; * personal behavior to be changed 'and wrlt^^ th^ i 
* as part of a behavior change contract with a 
group. ' \ ^ 

b. Individuals are able\to pinpoint a spfeqific 
^ group reinforcer and. write that as^ part' of a 

behavior change cpntract with a group. 
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c. Individuals are able to specify how they can j 
help others reach their goals and write that 
as patt of a behavior change contract with a 

•group. \ , 

d. Individuals .are able to set specific frequency 
limits and time limits and write those as parts 

v:»of a behavior change contract wltih a group. 

e. ^ndlvld^als are able to successfully carry oi^ 
the terms of the behavior change contract 

^ written; • I ' . 

Individuals will Ijf aware; of/y^^s to ^vrlte behjivior 
cha^^e contracts with mo^efnCnd . /^—S^ ^ 

a. Indlvld.^SUL are able to recognize that they 
may talq^^at^ in a behavior change^ coptract 
with another individual in one of ^wo ways: 
1) as contractees^who are changing behaviors 
or 2)"* as the cpntractors who are reinforcing 
another's bejwivlor changaf. 

b . Individuals are a to recognize that identi- 
fying a specific behavior to be changed is part 
of writing a behavior change contract with 
another individual. ' / 

c. Individuals are able to recognize that the 
identification of specific reinf orcers .^is ''part, 
of writing a behavior change contract with 
another indl,vidual, ^ ^ / 

d. Individuals are able to recognize that setting 
Specific frequency limits and time limits are 
ptar'ts o^^^nnriting a behavior »^change contract 
with anoti^r* individual, 

e. Individuals are able to recognize that ^^he 
setting of periodic contract review s*^sions 
is part of writing a behavior change contract 
with anothef individual.. 

Individuals wilj,^^^derstand ways to write behavior 
change contr^ts with anothet individual. . ^ 

a. Individuals are' able to provide examples of 

the two different ways they might take ^art in a 



behavior change contract with another individual: 

1) as contractees who are changing behaviors or 

2) as the contractors who are reinforcing 
another's behavior change. 

b. Individuals are able to explain v^y identification 
of a specific behavior to be changed^^is an 
important part of writing- a. behavior change 
contract with another individual. 

c. Individuals are able to explain 'why identification 
of specific reiftforcers is an important part 

of writing a behavior change contract with 
another individual. , 

d. Individuals a^e able to explain why setting 
specific frequency limits and time limits are 
important parts of writing a behavior change* 
contract with another individual. 

e. Individuals are able t<y explain why setting ^ 
periodic contract rc^ew sessions is an important 
part of writing a behavior change contract with 
another individual. * 

Individual^ will demonstrate ways to write behavior 
change contracts with another individual. 

A. Individuals will determine whether they will 

take on the roles of contractees or contractors 
in a behavior change contract with another 
individual. ^ 

b. Individuals are able to identify a specific 
behavior to be changed and write that as part ' 
of a behavior change contract with another 
individual . 

c. Individuals are able to identify specific re- 
inforcers and write those as parts of a behavior 
chajige^ contract with another individual. 

d. Individuals are able to set specific frequoncy 
ifmits and time limits and write those ^s parts 
of a behavior change contract with another 
individual. 

e. Individuals are able to set periodic contract 
review sessions and write those as part of a 
behavior change contract with another individual. 
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Individuals are ablevto successfully carry out, 
either as contractees or contractors, thaiXerms 
of the behavior change contract written. 



Grade 
Level 



3 . 1 Indlyldyf^l^^t] 
— change contractdi'S 



>e aware of ways to write behavior 
:or themselves . 



a. 



d. 



Grade 
Level 



3.2 



Grade 
Level 



3.3 



Individuals are able to recognize that Identi- 
fying a specific personal ^ehavlor to be changed 
Is part of .writing a behavior change contract 
for themselves. 

Individuals are able to recognize that t^ 
identification^ of specific reinforces Is part " 
of writing a behavior change contract for a 
themselves. 

Individuals are ^ble to reopgnlze that setting 
specific frequency limits and time limits are 
parts of wr:^tlng a behavior change contract for 
themselves , j / * 

Individuals are able to recognize that the setting 
of periodic contract review is' part of writing 
a behavijDr change contract for themselves. 

\ 

Individuals will understand ways to wrijie behaviot 
change contracts for themselveis . 

a. Individuals are able to explain why ideiltif ication 
of a specific personal behavior to be <:hanged is 
an important part of writing a behavior change 
contract for themselves . 

b. Individuals are able to explain why the identification 
of specific reinforcers is an important part of 
writing a behavior change contract for themselves. 

c. Individuals- are able to explain why setting 
specific frequency limits and time limits are 
important parts of writing a behavior change 
contract for themselves. 

.Individuals are able to exp:i.ain why netting 
periodic contract reviews is an important part 
of writing a behavior change contract for themselves. 

Individuals will demonstrate ways to write behavior 
change contracts for themselves. 



\ 
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Individuals are able' to ldenti?fy a specific * 
behavior to be changed. and writ^^that as part 
of a behavior change Contract f©r' themselves. 
Individuals are able to identify specific 
relnforcers and wrdte those as parts of a 
^behavior change'' contract for themselves. 
Individuals are able to set specific frequency 
limits md time limits and write those as parts 
of a behavior change contract for themselves. 
Individuals are able to sA periodic contract 
reviews and write those as parts of a behavior 
change contr^act for themselves. 
Individuals are abl^j^Po stitcess fully carry 
out the terms of the behaviOir change contract 
writt/en for themsetv^. 
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' ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVATlpN & RESPONSIBLE ASSERTIVENESS 



Once children have acquired th§i tools to get along with others, ' 
to understand whatever, and to change behavior, they are ready to 

learn to Integrate all of thie into responsibility. for their own be- 

-\ ■ . 

havior and control with it. This is the. next step in psychological 
ediicatibn and deals with achievement motivation which is accomplished 
through reto assertiveness, rational emotive understandings/r 

relaxation t^^inlhg, systematic desensitization, and underptanding 
non-verbal communications ^ as well as the six specific steps to achieve- 
ment ^motivation. ^ k 

Assertiveness Training Goals . ^ , 

This facet of psychological education is based on the premise that 
people can be of help to others only if they respect and care for them- 
selves.^ Persons who are respons^ibly assertive have learned how to 
^erbally and nonverbally express their feeling,, needs, or thoughts. The 
responsibly assertive .person, however, would never allow this self- 
expression to be at the expense of someone else's dignity and self-respect 
Examples of assertiveness include knowing how to give and receive 
compliments, to express an opinion, to socialize comfortably, and to 
say^'rio" when it is appropriate. 

Persons who do not, demonstrate responsible assertiveness react to 
others either non-assertively or a^ressively. According to Cotler and 
Guerra (1976), people? ;who react?.either way often suffer from hirji 
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levels of anxiety, guilt, or deficiencies in social skills. Non-assertive 
persons hold erootions^nside and as a consequence are often depressed, 
have poor self -images, and see ^themselves at the, mercy of others. React- 
ing to others in a non-assertive pattern often produces the following 
ty^es of beKaviors: (1) frequent insincere apolog4.zing, (2) difficifl^ty 
in »tating^^ opiijion or expressing an unmet need,' (3) difficulty in 
accepting or^^glving a compliment, (4) uneasiness while socializing, and 
(5)' uncomfortableness while expressing or owning thoughts and feelings. 

/ An aggres,si^e person may react in much the same way as the non- 
assertive person, for a while. The aggressive individual "dams up" 
emotions and strong feelings. After an acotmiulation of such experiences, 
however, the aggressive individual will [remove the dam and allow the 
hostile feelings to. explode ^.t the next person who upsets him or her in 
any way. This explosi» often physical as well as verbal. It is 

true that the aggressive individual often gets more needs met than the * i 

non-assertive person; the difference is that the meeting of those needs 

• / • 

is almost always at the expense^of someone else's dignity and self- 



respect. 



r 



Bill of Rights for Childr^p? Teaching children and letting them exper- 
ience responsible assertiveness , that it is acceptable^and even desire- 
able to respect thems' ves and care for and about themselves, implies 
that children as well as adults have\specif ic rights. The following 
list for children describes what cMTldren, as w^ll as others, should be 
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able/to expect in thell^^atlonshlps with others/ 
Thfe right to be tre^ed with respect. 
• * The right to have, and express your own feelings and opinioi^s. 
The right to be listened to and to be takeri seriously. 
The right to get what you pay for. 
) The right to ask for information from professionals 



'* The right tp make mistakes. ' " v 

The, right to choose not to assert yourself. 
Also /:with maturity and .further^training, children will be able to learn 
how to accept the responsibilities that go with the next three rights. 

The right to set your owA priofities. 

The right no say no without feeling, guilty . 

The right^pP^ask for what you want. ^ 



^termining Appropriateness of Assertive Behavior ^ Among the rights 

v. 

mentioned previousl;/, was the right to choose not to asfiert oneself. An 
important aspect of assertiveness training is that the student learn how 
to determine when it is appropriate to u^e responsible, assertive be- 
haviors. 

The child needs guidance in ^e/rning how to evaluate a situation. 
If the occasion calls for encouraging more open and successful communi- 
caion, expressing feeling of love or appreciation, reducing interper- 
sonal tension, or increasing feelings of self-respect aiid dignity in 
confrontations with others, then responsible assertion would be appro- 
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prlat^. If, however, that behavior would demean the self-respect /and * 
dignity of the other person in any way ot if the consequences of such' 
behavior would ^yield results that would be considered too punitive by 
the assertor it would not be appropriate. Teaching children to assess 
a situation and estimate the possible consequences of assfertive behavior 
ar^essential skills to develop in children when the emphasis is on 
responsible assertiveness . > 

Evaluating Present Assertiveness Behavior . To emphasize the personal 
relevancy of responsibly assertive behavior in the lives of students, , 
a self-assessment of present assertive behavior needs to take place. 
Such an inventory could be created easily by the group leader in one of 
two ways . : 

1) Statements describing characteristic behavior patterns of the 
non-assertive person, the assertive person, and the aggressive person 
could be listed. Next to each statement could be a series of f^our boxes, 
of which the student may check one. The boxes might be labeled "How ^ 
many times do you act this way? Never Sometimes Often Always 

' El □ ■ T 



2) Statement/s describing characteristic behaviors of a responsible 
assertive^ person could^ be listed. The descriptions would range from 
those assertive^'behaviors .which require little risk to those which 
require a much greater amount of risk-taking. A series of three boxes ■ 
cc^ld be placed next to each statement and they might be labeled "I am 
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uncomfortable with this,: I am somewhat comforfable with this, I am very 
comfortable with this J' 

If the Students have proceeded through the hierarchi^l approach to 
psychological education^ e.g. communications training, understanding ^ 
behavior, changing behavior, they will be able to practice many of the 
skills that were learned in the previous phase concerning changing he^' - 
havior during training for responsible assertiveness'. f: 
Emotional Blocks .to Assertive Behavior 

There. are many philosophies as to the causes- 6f emotional blocks to 
behavior, but the one that seems to speak most effectively for the ' 
purpose of this phase of psychological education is Albei-t T. Ellis* 
Rational Emotive Therapy. * . 

Rational-Emotive Therapy is based upon the belief that emotional 
disturbances are produced by our illogical. or false beliefs about how 
we should behave in the social world. These false beliefs are indulcat^d 
within us as a result of our ability to symboliod^ly (linguistically) 
introject our parents' attitudes and id--^ ^v^o' elves with the. , as well 
as to introject the attitudes about >ehave from those 

si«\ificant others in our social envir. at. t 
/ Much of our emotiqn^ take the form of self- talk. The intensity of 
our feelings and the directions that we take are determined by the kind 
of self- talk we employ. Th^t is, we usually employ either logical or 
illogical self-talk. The self-talk is based upon the kinds' of assumptions 
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or, beliefs we have about our conditions in the world and how the world 
should behave in relation to us* Much of what we call emotions, are 
no.th±ng more than a certain kind of biruised, prejudicial, or strongly 
evaluative kind of thought about some event which directly or indirectly 
effects us. 

Achieving control of our emotions, can be accomplished by rigorously 
challenging our Internalized sentences and replacing them with more' logi- 
cal ones. This entails changing our irrational belief structure and 
replacing it with a more rational and relatively impersonalized belief 
structure. • 

One way of starting^'to cu?ntrol our emotions is to recognize the 
irrational beliefs which usually lead to^^elf-inhibiting and self-limiting 

behavior. Once these irrational beliefs are recognized they can be 

I* 

chall^enged with their ^logical equivalents. 

After students have realistically ev^'uated thems ivei- conc^. ning 
their responsibly asserLxve behavior, they need to determine what 
additional assertive behaviors they want to exhibit more frequently in 
their daily living. The children then should be led through a close 
examination of why these behaviors might not be allowed to show them- 
selves in their lives. They learn to appl^;^ the ABC theory of emotions. 
A - Activity, action, agent 

B - Belief about the activity, action, agent 
C - Consequences of behavior and belief 
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Children are asked to think of a situation (A)Vwhere they feel 
unassertive - scared, frustrated, iangry, helpless, etc. Ubel that * 

situation "A" and the feelings "C". Then, think about what they say to 

-/ 

make themselves geared or frustrated or angry .or helpless, etc. ' These are 
the (B) beliefs that are keeping them from asserting themselves. 

The children can then fill in cartoon balloons with /scarifying 
thoughts" and with "encouraging thoughts". In the sit^tion mentioned 
above, students are able to think of sucl^ncouraglng thoughts as 
"She- may be mad today, but she/ 11 forget about it tomorrow." Students 
practice finding "encouraging thoughts" in other situations in which 
they wanted t^o^^Tm- assertive. T)- situations are'^en .ie-played*. 
Relaxation Training . _ * 

Psychological education groups u r re ixal ^^tpkining for respon- 
sible assertiveness would then be involved in a two-fold learning pro- 
cess: learning the art of relaxation and learning the process, of imagery. 

Children experience some degree of tfension at one time or another ^ 
in the elementary grades. This tension can ^ifahge from an* "uptight'^ 
feeling right before given art oral book report to a generalizedXension 
and worry throughout the day. Some children experience discomfort 
during specif ic .sub ject matter periods, others when beginning a new 
task, while others become upset after a correction from the teacher. 
Pressure to succeed, to always be right, to be liked, to have appro- 
val, or to cope with family problems can produce tension in a child. 
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Taking a report card home , for parental approval may be an example of a 
tension-producing situation*, n - 

Relaxation exercises des/gned especially for children can help > 
^ them' to become aware of^the feelingis of body tension and provide skills 
to reduce it. Childreh can be taught how to reduce th^i^ muscle tension; 
this fifeems^^ reduce anxiety as well. / 

Relaxation training can take place during individual or group 
counseling sessions, in physical education classes, or in a regular 
classroom setting. Once children develop the skills, they, can relax. 

insS aer and thereby implement a higher degtee 

- c 

ot self-control. If successful mastery of academic t^sks results from ^ 
relaxation trailing then perhaps a case could be made its effect on 
improved self-concept as well. 

The baslf relaxation method involves tensing the vajrious muscle" groupi 
of the body as\:ightly as one can, holding and concentrating on the 
tension for a few moments, and then releasing and notin<^ the change. ^ 
^ WhilB tensing any one area of the^body, the rest of the muscles^ should 
remain as relaxed as possible. With sufficient practice over a p^iod 
of time, the individual will be able to fully relax at will within^ive 

to'^ten minutes. 

\ 

* The relaxation exercise includes a general loosening up of the 

J 

major muscles, a tensing-concentrating-relaxing procedure involving the' 
different jnuscle groups, and deep breathing. The following, in order, is 
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a list of the muscle groupings included in the tensing-concentratflng- 
relaxlng process. Even though these are labeled in grcrups, theactual 

tensing procedure is done part by part i.e.» face: brow, eyes; lower 

J 

facial uluscles, lips, tongue. ; 

^ 1. Hands, Arms, and Shoulders 
* 2. '-Neck, Face, atnd Shoulders 

3. Upper Back, Chest, Stomach, and Lower 6ack 
' ^^^--x ^- Lower Back, Hips, Thighs, Calves, and Feet 

In training children to relax various muscle groups, it is not 
necessary that^they^be able to identify and" locate them. The use of 
the child's fantasy can be incorporated intofthe ins true ti<iy^s in sucli^^a 
manner that ^he appropriate muscle groups will automatically be used,^ 

Although' children will Agree that they want to learn ho^ to rfelax, 
they will not want to practice their ne&ly acquired skills unde* the 
watchful eyes of thjeir classmates. Fortunately, several muscle groups-- 
can be relaxed without much gross motor activity, ind practice can go 
unnoticed. It pleases some children to perform these exercls^b in class 
and relax themselves without drawing the attention of those aroun d-^^hemrr 
The effects of this type of training can extend beyond the classroom. 

Below is a relaxation Script designed for children in the interme- 
diate grades. This script is similar in design^^ho^^hose used with^^adults 
(Carkhuff 1969; Lazarus 1971) but is intened to be more ap^^aling to 
children. "It ^s likely that the scripts is equally appropriate for 
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children in the primary grades* Counselors are encouraged* to experiment 
^ith^^ and to revise, and .extend it to include specific -interests of a 
ch;lld^en ^nd^ncorporate other muscle groups. Eight n^scle groups are 
lnclq(|^d here* Other exercises can be developed to work with thV upper 
thighs^ upper arms, and different muscles around the face a\d neck as 
well as the flexing muscles in thej feet, and extending muscles in the 
hands* 

In working with this scrijit it is recommended that no more than 
f if teen minutes be dey^ted to the exercises at any one time, jin the 
initial training sessions Jj^M^^rht^r en are learning a n^ concept and 




new material. Two or three shpirt sessigns per Week will help to est^b- 
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Itsh these new behaviors. Aside from theoretfcal considerations, it is 

^^^^^ « 

just too hard for some children to keep ^heir eyes closed for more than 
fifteen minutes. Later sessions serve more to maintain the skills and 
provide a foundation for work in other areas^ This kind of ^fes^ion can 
follow a weekly pattern with ten or fifteen minutes devoted to relax- 
ation, the remainder of the time to be spent on other things, 
^ It should be noted that many of th| instruct iotv^,^should be repeated 
many more times than are indicated in the script and that such repetitions 
have been intentionally deleted. Each child or group of children is 
unique. Timing and pacing must follow the individual pattern created 
in the specific situation. One word of caution requires consideration: 
Children tend to "get into'* this tyfie of experience as much or more 
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than adults, and they are likely to be a bit disoriented If the session 

i 

* , ^ -f ' ' ' 

ends abruptly. Preparing children to leave the relajced state Is just as 

♦ 

impprtant as proper Introduction and timing. 
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A Relaxation Training Script 



Introduction 

Today we're going to do some special kinds of exercises called 
"relaxation exercises." These exercises help you learn h'ow to relax 
when you're feUilkxg pptlght and help you get rid of those butterflles- 
ln-your*-stomacri kinds of feelings. They're also kind of neat, because 
you^^can do some of them In the c3.assroom without anybody noticing. 

In prder for yi^u to get the best feelings from these exercises, 
there are some rules you must follow. First, you must do exactly what 
I say, even 1^ it seems, kind of silly* Second, you musf .try hard to do 
what I say. Third, you must pay attention to your body. Throughout 
fhese exercises, pay attention to how your muscles feel when they are 
tight and when they are loose and relaxed. And, fourth, you must 
practice. The more you practice, the more relaxed you can get. Does 
anyone have any questions.^ 

Are you ready to begin? Okay. First, get .as comfortable as you 
can in your chair. iSit back^ get both feet on the floor, and just 161l 
ybu drmtf hang lodse. That's fJne\ Now close your eyea and don't open^ 
them' urttil .1 say to. , Remember to follow my Instructioris very carefully, 
try hard, and pay attention to your body. Here we jgo. . ' 

Hands and Arms ' 

Pretend you have a whole lemon^ in your left hand. Jlow squeeze it 
hard. Try to squeeze all the juice "out. Feel the tightness dn your 
hand and arm as you squeeze. Now drop the lemon. Notice how ^our muscles 
feel when they are relaxed. Take another lemon and squeeze it.' Try to 
squeeze this one harder than you did the first one. That's right. Real 
hard. Now drop y^ur lemon and relax. See how much better your hand #nd 
arm feel when they are relaxed.. Once again, take? a lemon ^n your left 
hand and squeeze all the juice out. Don't leave a single drop. Squeeze 
liard. Good. * Now relax and let the lemon fall from your hand. (Repeat 
the process for the right hand and arm.) 

Anns and Shoulders - 

Pretend you are a furry, lazy cat. You want to s tret ph. Stretch 
your arms out in front of you. Raise them up high over your head. ^ Way 
back. Feel th^ pull in your shoulders. Stretch higher. Now just let 
your arms drop back to your side. Okay, kittens, let's stretch again. 
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Stretch your arms out in front of you. Raise them over your head. Pull 
them back, way back. Pull hard. Now let them drop quickly. Good. 
Notice hpw your shoulders feel more relaxed. This time let's have a gieat 
big stretch. Try to touchy the celling. 'Stretch your arms way out in front 
of you. Raise them way up over your head. Push them way, way back. 
Ndtice the tension and pull in your arms and shoulders. Hold tight, now. 
Great. Let them drop very quickly and feel how 'good ±i is to be relaxed. 

Shoulder and Neck ^ 

.Now pretend you are a turtle. Y6u're sitting 9ut.on a r<4ck by a 
nic^ peaceful" pond, just, relaxing in the warm sun.' It feels nice and 
warm and safe hereV Oh-ohl You sense danger. Pull your head into your 
house. Try to pull your shoulder up to your ears and push your head 
down into your shoulders. H0I4 idptight. It isn'^t easy tp_be a turtle 
in a shell. The danger Is past now. You can come out int 
sunshin^, and, once again, ypu can relax and feel the warn sunai 
Watch out now! MoreManger. Hurry, pull your head' tackTinto^, 
house and hold U tight. You hav& to be closed in tiOtp 
yourself. Okay/^ou can relax now. Bring your head out att*^tet^oui 
shoulders relax.' Notice how much better it feels to be' relaxed than 
to be all tight. One more tljae now. Danger;! Pull .your head in. 
Push your shoulders .way up to your ears and hold tight. Dotl't let even a 
tiny piece of your head shbw outside your shell. Koldlt. Feel the 
tensenesTB in your neck and shoulders. Okay. ,You can come out how. It's 
safe again. Relax and feel cstofortable' in your safety. There's no more 
danger. Nothing to worry about.. Nothing, to' be afraid of. You feel 
8ood. • . ^ 

Jaw • 

You have a giant jawbreaker bubble gum in your mouth. Itr's very hard, 
to chew. Bite down. Hard! Let your neck muscles help you. Now relax. 
Just let your jaw hang lo^se. Notice how good it feels just to let your 
jaw dropA^ Okay, let/s tackle that jawbreaker again now. Bite down. 
Hard I ^y to squeeze it out between your teeth. That's good. You're 
reallyt^aring that, gum up. Now relax, again. Just let your jaw drop off 
your f^e. It feels so good just to let go and not have to fight that 
bubble gum. Okay, one more time. We're really going to tear it up this 
time. Bite down. Hard as: you can. Harder. Oh, you're really working 
hard. Good. New relax.. Try to relax your whole body. You've beaten ^ 
the bubble gum. . Let yourself go as loose as you can. 

Face and Nose \' ^ 

Here comes a pesky old fly. He has landed on your nose. Try to 
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get him off without i/slng yoUr 'hands. That's right, wrinkle up your nose. 
Make as many wrikles in your nose as you can. Scr^ch your, nose up real 
hard. Good. You've chased him away. Now you can reflax your nose. Oops, 
here he comes back again. Right b^k in the middle of your nose. Wrinkle 
► up your nose again. Shoo him off. Wrinkle up hard. Hdld..ir just as 
tight as you can. Okay/ he flew away^. You can relax yj^ur face. Notice - 
that when you scrunch up your nose that your cheeks arid your mout^ and 
your forehead and your eyes a],l help you, and'ihey get tj^^ght, too. So 
vhen you relax your nose, your whole face relaxes too, and that feels good, 
Oh-oKl 'This time that old fly has gome back; but this time he's on yOur 
forehead. I Make lots of w»4Tlfcies. Try'^to catch him between all those ^ 
wtinkles.^ Hold it tight, /now.* Okay, you ^^c an let go. He's gone for 
gopd. Now you can relax/ Let your face go' smooth, no wrinkles anywhere. 
Your face feels nice apfl smooth and relaxed. 

Stomach - ^ 

Hey I Here coi^es a iciite baby elephant. But he's not watching where 
he's goingv He doesn't see you lying there in the grass, and he's about 
to step^ oji your stomach. Don't move, ifou don't have time to get out. of 
the way. Just get ready for him. Make"*your stomach very hard. Tighten ' 
up your 3ton^ch muscles real tight.- Hold it. It looks like he is going ' 
the other way." You^cW relax now. ,Let your stomach go soft. Let it be 
as ^relaxed as you can. That feels so much better. Oops, he's coming this 
way again. Get ready. Tighten up your stomach. Real hard. If he steps 
on you wheji your stomach is hard, it won't hurt. Sak^ your stomach into 
a rock. Okay, he's moving away again. You can relax now. Kind of settle 
down, get comfortable, and r^lax. Notice the^ difference biptv/een"^ a tight 
stomach and a relaxed one. That's how we want it to feel - nice -and loose 
and relaxed. You won't believe this, but this time he 'sy really coming 
your way and nq turning around. He's headed straight for yjou. Tighten up. 
Tighten hard. Here he comes. This is really it. You 'ye got to hold on 
tight. He's steppingjOn you. He's steppeJl oyer'<you- Now he's gone for 
gopd. You can relax completely. You're safe-^^ Everything is okay, and 
you c^n feel nice and relaxed. '[^ ' , 

This time imagine that you want to squeeze through a narrow Tence 
and the boards- have splinters on them. You'll have to make yourself 
very sfciriny if you're going to jnake it through. Suck your stomach iji. 
Try to squeeze^t up against y^^ur backbone. Try to be grs skinny as you 
can. You've got to get through. Now relax. You don't have to be skinny 
now. Just relax and feel your stomach being warm, and loose.' Okay, let'-s 
try to get through that fence now.^ 'Squeeze up your stomach. Make it 
touch your backbone. Get it real small and tight. Get as skinny as you 
can. Hold tight, now. You've got to squeeze through. You got through 
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that skinny little fence and no splititers. You can ^ relax now. Settle 
back and let your stomach come back out where it beiongs. You .can feel 
really good* now, You^'ve done fine. 



Legs and Feet 




Now pretend that you are standing barefoot in a bigH^t mud puddle, 
►qulsh your toes down deep into the -mud. Try to get your^eet down to the 
bott;om of the myd puddle. You'll priobably need your legs to help you push. 
Push down, spread your toes apart, and feel the mu^ squish up betwej^n .your 
tpes. Now step out of the mud puddle. Relax your feet. Let your toes 
gofloose a^jd feel how nice that is. It feels good to be relaxed. Back 
info the mud, puddle. Squish your toes down.- Let your leg muscles Ijelp v 
putfh your feet down. Push your feet. Hard. Tty to squeeze that mud 
puddle dry. ,Okay. Come back out now. Relax your feet relax your legs, 
xelax your toes. It feels so good to be relaxed. No terisfeness .anywhere. . 
You feel kind^of warm and tingly. ' ] , ^ 

Conclusion . 

Stay as relaxed as you can.. Let your whole body go limp and feel 
your musclfes relaxed. In a few minutes 1 will ask you to open your^ 
eyes,^antt that will be the end of this session. As ybu go thrcmgh the 
day, remember how good it feels to be relaxed. Sometimes you have to make 
yourself tighter before you can be relaxed, just as we did in these ex- 
ercises. Practice these exercises every day to get more ani more relaxed. 
A> good time to practice is at night, j^fter you hAvje gon^^ to bed and the 
lights are out and you won't be disturbed. It will help you to ';get to 
3leep. Then^ when you are a really good relaxer, you can help yourself \' 
rel^x here at schpol.^ Just remember the elephant, or the jaw breaker, oV 
the mud puddle, and you can do our exercises and nobody will know. Today 
is a good day, and you are ready to go back, to class feeling very relaxed. 
You've worked Jiard in here, and it feels good to work hard. Very slowly, 
now, open your eyes and wiggle your muscles around a little. Very ^ 
good. You've done a good job. You're going to be a super relaxer. 



Adapted from "Relaxation Training for Children" by Arlene S. Koeppea, 
Elementary ^School Guidance and Counseling > October, 1974. 
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Systematic' Desensltlzatlon v ^ • ' * 

As students JLearn ^nd practice the art of deep 'muscle relaxation, 
they would also be involved in 'learning about th^^echnique of imagery. 
Getting children to use their imaginations as a mental form of role 
playing can enable them to "practice*' .their beljiayiprs and, along witji 
relaxation, become desensitized to tfhe anxiety some of those behaviors 
might create, ^ 

The students, mu^t first determine what situations cduse them to 
react with either n^assertive or aggressive behavior rather than 
M?8^nj3ible aissertiveness. Tjley then should create a hierarchy of mini- 
Situations which range from a related event, that causes little anxiety to 
the even which causes the greatest aidount of anxiety.' In order to have 
a common ground of communication when discussing the amount of anxiety 
a person is feeling, a special scale was de^^loped by Wolpe (1966) 
called ^'Subjective Units of Disturbanc^e" )SUDS).^ A s^efi^with a SUI^S 
value of 0 is one which provokes no anxiety and one\wlth a SUDS value 
of 100 is- a scene which provokes the most extreme anxiety an individual 
"can feel. This type of scale (whi^h one may want to revise to a one- 
to-ten scale for children) enables the leader arid ^roup members to keep 
track of the development of the hierachy of imaginative exercises. 
Systematic desensiti^ation utilized the central concept o% reciprocal 
inhibition and a guided imagery procedure of imagit/Lng scenes of anxiety 
producing objects'or situations in a hierarchial order (according to risk 
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Involveay In/relatlon to the perS6n*wl4lle he or she is relaxed. 
AflBertlve Behaviors and Congruency 

As students learn' to relax and learn to replace their fears with new 
ideas concertiing^^elf-respect and dignity, th^y should be led into' iden- 
tifying specif ic behaviors characteristic of responsible assertiveness, 
Hany of these behaviors were introduced during the con^nlcations ^phase 
of psychological education. They should be reviewed and reemphasized at 
this point when the students*are searching for more effective replacement 
behaviors. - - 

^ Nonvetbal cdftamunication ne^sds to be closely examined. Such things 

as-physical ^^tance, muscle tensl^, eye contact> and personal "space" 

, ■ » * * • * 

needs W^mpared for those persons ctiatacteristically showing nonasser 
tive behavior, aggressive beh^ior, or assertive behavior. Verbal " (| 

asser/tion and the tone of voice used also need to be reviewed and studieci. 
Students should continue to practice giving feeling st3tements and: various 
"klndd/of^Irjjessages.not ojaly in their group but alst) in their daily lives. 

Cohgruency between nonverbal communication ^d verbal communication 
is an especially important topic that deserves emphasis • A student 
may learn to say the correct assertive words (feeling /statement; I- 
messages, compliments, and so on), yet his or h^r st/ncp, tension, voide ' 
tone, and eye corf^act may^'shout" nonassertiveness/or aggression. 
Learning to coordinate responsible iassertive nonveilbal cues to , respon- 
sible assertive verbalizations needs to be^racticed for the variety of 



circumstances in wh:Un the students might exfi^erlence anxiety.' 
Practicing Responsible As sertiveness 

^ Each individual child will have his or her own \fery special areas ^ 
of anxiety - special areas where responsible assertiveness behaviors .need 
to be practiced. There are seven major ares, however; tt^at seem to^ 
concern many children and those areas deserve special attention and 

special practice within the psychological^ducation context/ 

. / ' / 

1, Sti^dents * should start out-with'a founaac4»pn x>f being able to 

.. ' - ^ ^ 

recognize the positive >worth in bot^ self and others,/ They ^can learn 
how to specifically identify what they like about themselves and whkt 
• characteristics and abilities tlTey like in' others, both Ichildren and 
adultB, After tRe students are able to recognize and understand that 
everyone haS^-AAe positlVe qualities, then .they are ready verbalize* 
those acknowledgements through •'the process of giving and receiving 
compliments. Learning to give and receive cbmplllnents should be ; 
eipphasized concerning both other children and adults^. - ? 

- #• ■ . - A . ' ^ ' : ... . 

2, Another experience in responsible assertiveness that may seem i 

'/ / ■ ^ 

|Somewhat more threj'atening to students is the method of expressing an 
opinion. Here agaio^ expressing. opinions to botn pther children and 
adults should be practiced. Prepare the adult ertvJ.romnent (parents 
and teachers) so that &^}\ expressions will get positively reinforced, 

3, Experiences wi^ childll^n have shown that^they f^l most~W)m- ^ 
f ortabl^e in anxiety producing situations i^ they can have some standard 

^ \.. . 



verbal statement (s) to draw upon. Helping students create such effective 
standard statements is partially the purpose of practicing these next 

^ . - ... ■ • ~T • : 

three ,tenslpn-cau61ng areas. - c ^ * ' 

Children want to leam better ways ,of responding to teaglnj? :^rtun 
peers and adults. • , 

Children should be guided in learning how to respond to failure. If a 
person h^ the right to make mistakes, then how should that 'person respond 
to others who do not recognize that right. 

Th/ third response need i^jh)lves identifying and -dealing with, peer pressure 
tactics. Children with low ^elf-esteeA may easily be led by peers to" 
act' against their cons^ciences. Threats of 'M won't be your friend if you 
don't" and "C'mon, don't be a^ sissy'' ace powerful factors in the behavior . 
appropriate responses to such pressure^tactics by peer6. 

Specific situations should be identified and J^he helpenr sl^ould 



itodel responding alternatives (verbal and physical). Taylor &ie responses 



to the specific ^vironmental conditions^ Explain h€w over reaction to 

statements of others (teasing) reinforces the occurence. ^ Many* teaming 

^tatement^ can be ignored. Ar^hort "acknowle^eifeent type" response may 

jbjk iWipful to draw upon. ^ ^ 

^ Example: Being teased about poor performance - 
' "That '^8 right, I dropped the ball." 

"I did not play well." 

Example: Being pressured to follow - 
"That ' s^interestirig" 

"That's your opinion - I have not decided." 
Understanding Albert Ellis* philosophy of emotions, unSfeirstandlng 
the decision-making process, .recognizing prea^re' tactics, 4nd having 
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something to say will help many students go from a feeling of helpless- 
ness to a fueling that, "I have something to say when • • , 

k. The last are^^or practice Is one th^t many times lodded with 

ten^flD^ and risk for children: responding to adults (l^e,, teachers and 

parents) with neither submission nor hostility. Although close Irivolve- 

ment with teachers and parents during a psychological education program 

can..^Pp||e a difference for children, the students need to take both an 

Ideal look at their relationships with adults and a realistic look at 

■ * 

their ^relationships with adults. The emphasis needs to be kept on what 
the ^student can do to affect the situation, not on fault-finding or 
blaming, C " 

If possible, parent Involvement can be beneficial. For example,. ^ 



ask parent^ to give the child four compliments each day, Tb^fe^ child should 
be Instructed to write down their responses. Likewise, the child can be 
instructed to compliment the parent by practicing '^I-messages, " i Similarly 
"feeling" statements and "opinion" statements can be practiced at home and 
some record kept. These approaches lend themselves to an operant rein- 
forcement system. 

Implications for Education . Responsible assert iveness training may sound 

overwhelming at first.- Yet the benefits for teachers, parents, and 

/ / 

especially the child will far outweigh <the tinfe and involvement required. .^ 

y What ^ult has not wanted the' children they are working with to be 

\ I ^ • 

responsive Vin a positive way,^tb show appreciation, to like and feel 
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good about themselves, to become mature declslon-make«, to be relaxed 
Instead of tense, to be realistic in the expectations of other§ and 



self? Yet can v6 e|pect our children to haphazardly acquire this 



,1^ 



knowiedge'-^in. thls^ changing world around them, feuldlng students through 
the process of learning these attributes is what responsible assertivfe- 
ness training is all about. 

Once the groundwork of psycl^ogical eduction has' be established 
through experiencing training, understanding behavior, changing behavior, 
and assertiveness trainlttg, the responsibility of personal growth can 1^ 
shifted somewhat from adult to child. An achievement motivation syndrome 

can now be developed with assurance of some measure of success. 

/ , - 

Achievement Motivation . Achievement motivai:ion emphasizes shifting the 

re^sponsibility of -personal go^l setting and goil attalnmejit from school 

personnel to where that responsibility belongs, with the student. 

Encouraging students. to accept th±i responsibility is done through a 

sdqti€iiij:e <^f educational interactions which allow students to experience 

the consequences of their own problem solving. Problem-solving, personal 

decision-making ^ct^vitles h^^lp students actually see themselves. They 

are ab^e to see how they are makliig^ as well as to learn new . 

an/ mor^e efective ways of approsfihi'h^ problems. 

There are six major steps in Achievement motivation development: 

attending, experiencing --^^onqeptualizing, relating, applying, and jLnter-* 

n^lizing. 
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^1 Attending > or getting the students' full attention. Is by placing 
the program, outside of the participants' dally routine environment. The 
i »next step, experiencing. Is a major key to achievement motivation , 
£ieachlng. The students experience , through a ^ame or roleplay, the " 

behavior, thinking, and feeling that is associated with the achievement 

'. 

syndrome. For example in a ring toss game, the scoring system of the 

■- ■ j» 

game is usually 6et so that a successful toss from a great distance is 
worth a phenomenal number of poLnts and the reverse is true for a tos^ 
from^Just a few feet away. Th^ ^ame becomes a means of simulating the 
real life issue of decision-making and risk-taking. It has been shown 
that those who play it Wcessively safe in the game tend to approach 
general problem-soJLving the same way. The same is true for the person 
who always^ plays the long shots. Students are taken through a process 
of analyzing their experiences during the game. It is through this process 
of analyzing that students Automatically go on to the^ third step, 
conceptualizing. They learn to^labeVthe thoughts, feeli^ies. and behav- 
iors that relate to achievement motivation by usiijg^ special vocabulary. 
This vocabulary helps students organize their observations Into a ^ 
conceptual whole. ^ — r 

The last three steps ^.nvolve the students' adopting the achievement 
syndrome. Step four, relating , allows the stij^^erits to explore what 
relevance this new knowledge of motivation has to theirjpVn llf e values, 
goals, and behaviors. In step five they are encouraged tb' ^iapply this 

Or ■ - - . • \ 
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knowledge to lives. ^ The final step, internalizing , involves positive 
acceptance^ and practice. If the students see the achievement syndrome 
as important and relevant to them, they will apply it consciously and 
voluntarily to their every day endeavors* 

Achievement motivation emphasizes sttiient self-knowledge and 
control. It c^n be a useful tool for youngsters in gaining more respoh- 
:Dntrol over their lives 5and increasing" their ability to 
direction in acting on their enviroment. 
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Part fll 
Profram Development 
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Guidance is an integral arld^ceotral, but specifically identifiable ^ 
and accountable part of the tdtal^ continuing education process. It i^ 
a comprehensive apd developmental edujcational program responsible for 
assisting all Individuals in developing positive self concepts, effective 
human relationships, decision-^making competencies, understanding of 
current and |5o tent i^l life roles, -settings and events and placement 
competei\clfiH->^ aid them in t)/^^fensltion from one setting^to another. 
It also is rjesponsible for assisting all individuals to understand and 
relate the meaning of the basic studies and occupational preparation--fee=^^ 
tnfelr' present and future lives., . 

The first part of this' defini4:ion emphasizes the centrality of 
^idance inr education. At the same time it stresses the fact that 
guidance Is an identifiable and accountable program. This means that 
guidance is a comprehensive developmental program based on individual 
and societal nfeeds organized around person-centeredugoals and activities 
designed to meet those^^nee^s. More specifically, this m^ans that guidance 
"is a viable edufktional program commensurate with other ma^or educational 
programs iit the school. Therefore, guidance is not the sole property 
of the counselor. All educational staff should have an intereist and a 
responsibility in the guidance program. ' 



The s^ond part of the definition stresses the point that guidance 
as ^ ccmprehensive, develapaeftt^l educational program places emphasis on 
individual development: '*an educational progfam responsible for assisting 
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all Indlt^lduals, • Individuals today face depersonalization in many 
facets of their lives as bureaucracies' and impersonal relations are 
commonplace. They often feel powerless in the face of masses of people, 
mass communication and 'ma^>ver>r^hing else and need help in dealing 
with these /feelings, not at tl^expense of society but in the context 
of society. Their feelings of control over their environment and their 
own destiny and their relations with others a^d institutions are of 
primary importancli in guidance programs. To this end, individual 

(development can best be facilitated by comprehensive, developmental- ^ 

is* ,j't~ 

.guidance programs . that beg^ with early childhood and cont inue\ through- 
out «the adulf years. The developmental perspective for guidance does 
Xpt eliminate or d^emphasi^e important traditional guidance practices 
and processes used when working with the\pecific educational and 
occupational concerns of indi^duals at specific points during the^r 
lives. Nor is it less responsive to any cr is is-oriented • personal-soc ial 
needs they may have.. On the contrary, the developmental perspective 
places these more immediate needs and concerns in the context of total 
human development so they can be better underst6od and met. The develop'^ 
mental perspective recognizes that there are guidance related under- 
standings and competencies which al_l indfV^duals need as they grow and 
develop. ^ 

The third part or^lie definition identifies f{ve specific areas of 
human growth and developemnt .for which guidance programs are responsible. 
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The first area in the definition Is that of assisting all Individuals In 
developln| "posltl^ self concepts ^nd effective human relationships ," ' 
This means that a majoi^ emphasis In. guidance pr6|^rams is on Individuals 

learning about themselves, learning about others and learning about 

.'^ ^ / 

Interactions between ^elf and others. The development in Individuals 
of self appraisal and self improvement competencies are a pr^^ry goal 
of guidance. Through learnings in this area ' individuals become aware 
of person4l\characteristic.s such as aptitudest'^ Interests, goals, abllltl. 
values and physical traits and the influence thes^ characteristics may 
-<Tr^have on the persons they are and oan become. Being able to use se^f 
knowledge In life career planning and in interpersonal relationships 
and to assume responsibility for one's own behavior are examples of 
^ desired outcomes. ^ 

The second ar^ of human growth and development for which guidance 
Is responsible is the development of " decision-making compe,tencies '^ in 
i-ndividuals. Planning fdr and making decisions are vital tasks in an 
Individual's life. Every day decisions are made which influence one's 
life career. Mastery of decision-making skills and the application of 
these- skills to, life career planning are central learnings within this 
area. of guidanc^e. A preliminary task to effective dec if? ion-making is 
the clarification of personal values. The degree of congruence between 
what one values and the outcome of decisions one makes, contributes to 
personal sa t isf a( t ion . Individuals learn within this area to identify 
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the steps necessary in making decisions. Included ar^the skills for 
gathering and utilizing relevant information. Understandijig ^he 
influence of planning on one's|«|^ure and the responsibility one must 
take forVplanning are components of t^e life career planning process. 
Life career planning is ongoing. Change and time affect one's planning 
and decisions. A decision outcome that is satisfactory and appropriate 
f6r the .present may, with time or change, become unsatisf ac tot'y or in- 
appropriate. Thus, the ability to evaluate decisions^n view^of new 
information or circumstances is vital. Being able toJclarify personal 
values, iden^ifiar'^teps needed to make personal decisipns, gather relevant 
information and apply decision-making skills to life career plans are 
examples of desired putcomes this area of guidance. 

The third area for which guidance is responsible is assisting all ^ 
individuals in developing ' unH^r^tanding of current and; potential life 
roles^ settings and events ," ^^ause individuals over their life rimes 
will be assuming a number arf roles, functioning in a variety of settings ' 
and eaijyeriencing many events , learnings in this area emphasize, their 
understanding of /the various roles, settings and events which inter- 



relate to form their life careers, T]\e roles of faniilv member, c- i t 
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worker and leisure participant, settings such as home, school, community 

and work, and events such ^^s birthdays, educational milestone's job c^ntrv 

i 

and job change are identified and examined in terms ol Uieir iutluence 
on lifestyles. Learnings in this area include develc^^^g understanding 
of the structure of the £f^mlly, education, work and Icir.urc^ 
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interdependency .of individuals In various roles knd settings is i:onsidered. 

n > • * ^> 

Individuals learn to relate their unique personaiyGharacteristics and 
applratlons to specific family, educaltion, work and^ leisure requirements 
and characteristics. The effect of change — natural as well as unexpected, 
social as well as technological, in self as well as in others — is a major 
learning. Being able to answer effectively personal identity questions * 
contained in the questions Who? (roles). Where? (Settings), and When? 
(events) are desired outcomes in this area of guidance. 

Guidance also is responsible for assisting all individuals in 
developing " placement competencies to aid them in the transition from 
one setting to anoth^ . " As individuals move from one setting to another 
they need specific knowledge and skills to make such moves as effectively 
as possible. Placement is defined broadly to mean that specific attention 
should be given to intra- and inter-educational changes as well as occupa- 
tional tr^jTisitions . Perso/ial competencies, are needed ^o make such tran- 
sitions. Personal competencies include knowledge of the spectrum of 
educ-ational courses and p'f&gramSj^n understanding of the * relationships 
they may have to personal and societal needs and goals, and skill in' 
using the^ wide variety of in format iorT^d resources. It also includes 
an understanding of the pathways and lirikages between those courses 
and pr&gT-am.s and potential personal goals. Closely tied to these cora-^ 
petencies, and the program elements required to develop and Implement 
them, are the follow-up and fo 1 low- through romponent.s of placement. Finding 



out what^ happett^ to individuals as they move from, one course, a program 
of instruction or job/occii^^Kt^lon to another and, providing follow-through 
assistahce as needed, are important aspects of guidance. 

Finally, guidance is responsible for assisting all individuals to 
"understand and relate the meaning of the basic studies and occupational 
preparation to their present and future lives ," Some of the dissatis- 
faction of youth with education stems from the feeling that what they 
are doing in school is not relevant to their lives. It is a responsibility 
of the guidance program to seek to create relevance in the schools and 
to show individuals how the knowledge, understandings and s'kills they 
are obtaining and the courses they are taking w^l help them as they pro- 
gress through their life career. 

Basic Assumptions 

Once guidancQj is defined the next step is to identify and describe 
3-mportant basic assumptions about the nature and structure of guidance 
programs. This is necessary because these assumptions shape and direct 
guidance program development and impleml^tat ion. 

Assumption 1: Guidance programs should help/ develo p and protect 

students^ ind ividuality > 

^Guidance personnel and programs have a major responsibility in Lhe 
educa^onal system to help develop and protect the IndividuaiiLy ut 
/ students. This means that assistance must be provided to all individuals 
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so that they can become aware of their needs and can develop and pursue 



Immediate and long range personal goals. , 

Assumption 2; Guidance programs should be available tro all students 
at' all educational levels . 

Guidance personnel and programs have the responsibility of serving 
all students at each educational level, rather than only a selected group 
of individuals at one level.* This means that by design and operation, 
guidance programs aTe functioning effectively at each educational level 
and .are part of the educational program of all individuals. 

^ Assumption 3^: Guidance programs should be lifelong, dealing with 
developmental as well as prescriptive and remedial concerns . '^^^ 
Guidance personnel and programs have the responsibility of meeting*^ 

! 

the developmental guidance needs of all individuals as well as those 

V 

needs which are remedial in nature. This means that guidance programs 
'have a developmental focus which maximizes the prevention of problems 
and a prescriptive emphasis to assist individuals alleviate continuing 
concerns. 

Assumption 4: Guidance programs should' be integrated with the total 
educational proc ess . 

Guidance goals, objcutivos and procedures are integral, central but 
yet identifiable cc^mponents of the total educacional process. This means 
an equal and coraplemen Lary relationship exists between the instructional 
program and the guidance program. It also means that all educational 



staff have guidance responsibilities. Program coordination is assumed 
by the giMdance staff in addition to their direct service functions to 
students. \ 

Assumption 5: Guidance programs should be evaluated periodical ly 



for efjfectiv^pess . 
" If gui^nCe prograrpis and personnel are to be responsive ^ the 

guidance needs on those who are served, periodic program and personnel 
evaluation isjiec«^ary. To accomplish this will Require that guidance 
programs/^ organized and impleiiiented from an evaluation perspective, 
Sincey^h. educatipnal staff have guidance responsibilities, they should 
al30 participate in the evaluation process, \ j 

) * ^ 

I^rogram Standards 



, To insure that guidance programs are developed, implemented and 

^ t 

managed effectively and are accountable, prc|'gram evaluation criteria >* 

are necessary to serve as internal checkpoints for local guidance 

program personnel and as external standards for outside evaluations. 

/ 

1. Program plans ^re (ieveloped from idefitified needs. 

f 

2. Priorities are established in light of resources available to 
meet program goals and objectives, . 

3. Evaluation is carried out continuously t\3 monitor the impact 
of program activities and adjustments are made as neWed to 
insure reasonable progress. 



Final evaluation is conducted and the results are used in the 
revision of next year's plans. 



EKLC 
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COMPRKUHNSTVE CARDER GUIDANCE 
GOALS AND DEVELOPMliNTAL OBJECTIVES 
OVERVIEW ' . 

KIKDEHGARTEN THROUGH SIXTff- GRADE 



\ 



DOMAIN : INTERPERSONAL EFFECT JVENJSS / 

The students will be able/ to recognize that their behavior toward 
others affects other's behavior toward them., 

' V ■ ^ 

K-1: 1. The students will be aware of the various interpersonal 
^ relationships in their lives. 

\ 

X2. The students v; Ml be aware of the different types of 
\^ responi^es they lise in interpersonal relationships. 



2-4: 



1. ^The students wi 1 1 understand the different types of 
Responses they use in interpersonal re] ationships . 

/. Th^ sludoVt s will be aware of how the actiojis of others 

affect th^ ii behfiv.Ior. / 

5-6: 1, The stuK>nts v/ilL ho. aware of ho\/"their actions affect 
the beliavior of others. 



2. The students wiJl be aWare of ^he relationship between « 
actions and responses. « 

The student;s will be able to^deraon/tratc coi undcr'^tanding of the process 
of making and keeping f ricndjships . 

K-1: 1. The students yil] bo aw^re of the skills and characteristics 

that make up f rlenc^hip."* j ' ,n 

2-4: 1. The students v/iljl understand w[i.;t skills nnd characteristics 
make up a f riendshi p . 



5-6: 



2. The students will be^ -aware of the process of making and 
and keeping f r iei^dships . 

' ' - ^ ' / 

1. The students wil^ underst-and the proce.sfe of making and 

keeping friendships. • ' ' ^ 
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V 

2. The students will evaluate the ef fc>ct1 venAss of their 
own friendship skills. 

The students will be able to demonstrate an nwaroness of the 
varlous^methods of exy^ressing t^eir;. opinions nnd ])eliefs. 



K-1: 1. The students will be aware of different types of responses. ' 

2-4: 1. The students w±ll be aware of what constitutes an opinion, 
a belief, and a fact. 

2. The students will be aware that all people have 
opinions and beliefs. 

3. The students will be aware of the vitrious methods of 
expressing opinions and beliefs. ' ' 

5-6: 1. The students will understand the various methods of 
expressing opinions and beliefs. j 

2. The students will evaluate their own methodsOf expressing 
> opinions and beliefs. 

>\ 

The students wilJ he abJc to i<!lentify socially acceptable behaviors 
occuring in a group situation. \ 

K-1; 1. The Students will be awaro of various group situations. 

2. The students will be aware of those behaviors that "^elp 
or hinder '^roup cooperation and ^ e 1 fc . t i veness . 

2-4: 1. Th^ students will understdnd those he'lKw^ors that help 
or hjndej: group cooperai^ion and effectiveness. 

2. The. student.s will bo aware that those behaviors which he^ p 
theT group to function include observing; the rights of sell 
and others. 

5-6: 1. The students will understand th^ relationship between the 

rights of self and the rights of otherW in group situations. 

2. The students will be aware of the charactelr i st ic behavior 

patterns (roles) that develop as a pjft ofy group interaction. 

5 ^11 be aware of their j^.n^ b(ihaviors in group 



The students ^^11 be aware of their j/l. 
interactions. ■''f 



I 



The students will be able to rfecognlze the effects of competitiveness 
and cooperatlvenoss with both pccrt; and adults. 



K-1: 



2-4: 



5-6: 



1. 


The 


students 


will 


be 


aware^ 


of 


what CQ^titutes cooperatlveness. 


2. 


The 


students 


will 


be 


awlR:'e 


of 


v/hat constitutes competitiveness . 


1, 


The 


students 


will 


be 


aware 


of 


the results of cooperatlveness. 


2. 


The 


student.': 


will 


be 


awn re 


of 


thp ijteults^ of competitiveness. 


1, 


The 


students 


will 


understand -i 


the effects of their 



cooperatlveness with both peers and adults. 



The students will undei*stand theJMKects of their com- 
petitiveness with both peers an<i OQults, 



3. The students will be aware of the differences and similarities 
between competitiveness and cooperatlveness. 

The students will be able to recognize the value a^d process of 
establishing an effective relationship with their families. 

K-1: 1. The students t7t±-i-4?e avare of the roJcE of each nember' 
of their families. 



2. The students will be aware of their family relationships. 



2-4: 1. ^The studj^intG will-Jbe aware of the process of^xes tab Itching 
effectl^ family relationships. > \ 

5-6: 1. The students will understand the proces^L of establishing 
effect ive family relationships . ^ 

2. The students wili^e aware of the results-^ that come from 
haviiig effective f^toiJy relationships. - 



The students will be able to achieve fceliiigs of wortiw/hileness 



K-1: 1. The students will be aware of factors that rfistingut 
self from oihnr.^. - 

2.. ./i*^ students will be aware of feelings and/their causes, 



9 



1. The students will be^aware of the ^ctiyities fhey perform 
tjiat make them feel worthwhile 1 ^ 



^2V" The students will be aware of personal characteristics , 
that make them feel worthwhile. ^ 

5-6: 1. The students will be aware of methods of attaining teelings 
of worth^hileuess in relation to other people. 

2. The students will understand their own feeling^ of * % 
worthwhilencss. 

r ' ; ■ 

The students will be atjle to recognize that tliey'can ex,4rcise some ^ 
control ov^r thenjselves and their environmsiit . 



K-1: 1. The studc^nts will be aware that they affqct things and' 

others around them. ' a - ^ 

1. The students will be aware of situations whofe they h^aVe 
some control over themselves. 

2. The students will be aware of situations where they have 
some control^ over their environment. _ 

1. ^ The students will bfe aware of factors involved in the 

^o<*ess 'of ccTtrolling themselves and their environment . I 

/ "^^^ / ^ ■ y ^ ^ ' ... ' 

The sl^dent^ will he able to dcmonstfrate an undersjtandinq that all ' 
indi-v^duai^, including themselves, h^tve different and varying <l|ersonal 
chardcterLstics and abilities which distinguish thfcm ffrom one another, 
aofjd, that oprtain of these characteristics and abilities ina>^ change^ 
from time to time. \ J ^ ^ 



K-^^^: \^ Jhe students will be a^are of ways that people 
. and/or dif ferenC from them. 



are like 



2-4: 1. The students will v.he aware of charac.i>eristic behavior 

I^tUerns and abilijfries in other individual? and in self.. 

L ■ . • * - \ 

5-6: . 1. The students will understand about chr^ng(rs th^^ occur in 
characteristic be^^aviors and abilitio.s of self and/or 
others over time. . 



V 



DOMAIN: WORK AND LIFE SKILLS 



Xh^ students will be able to identify consumer skills thrit aro nsod 
in^daily liviqg. ' f 



I 



K-1: 1. The s.tudonts will be aware of what a consumer is and 
whnt he/j^fie does. 



i-U: 1. The studonts will be aware of the consumer skills that the/ 
^ use in tholr own dctlly Xirying. ^ " . . 

5-6: 1. The^ students will understand the various consumer skills 
that arc used and needed by different consumer groups. ^ 

The students will be able to identify the -relevancy of school .subj^t 
matter and other' school experijMices to comTnunity, home, leisure, s? 
and occupations. / " 

fc-1:. 1. The students will be aW^re of the school academic and 

\ social, experiences their grade level. % . ' 



2. The students will be aware of how school academic and 9 
social experiences relate to the activities of . family ^ 
members in the home. 

2-4: 1. The students will^ aware of the ^c.te9i x academic and 
social experiences dt their grade ^lo^ajj . ' ^ 

/ ■ ^ ' ■ ' 

2. The students will understand how schop^^ academic and % 
social experiences relate to the role of citizen in the 
community. . ' ' v> * ^' 

5-6; 1. The students will be awar^.of the scliool academic and 

socia^l' arenas at their graw. level. 7 ) ^ 

2.. The'^ students will underst^and how school academic and social 
' areas relate to the rol-e of worker on the' job. ^ 

3. The s^:udents will understand how school academ'Tc^ and ' 
social areas relate to the leisure participant. 



The students will be able to reoognize that others depend op tB^m 
in helping peuform a task and will be able to idenrt% situations in 
which people depend on each othe^; to perform certain Uasks. 

K-1: 1. The students will be aware of activities in which they 
can participate. ^ , ^ 

2- A: 1. The students will be aware of activii^e)s in whicl/ others' 
need their help. ^ , I J ' 




i 
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5-6: 1. The students will understand siluatians v/lier^ peop*lej^,are 
dej^ndent upon each other to accomplish a task. y 

" . . ■ '^^ ^' 

The students will be able to recognize the value (personal rewirds> 
\whiQh comes .from a task well dc^ne* 

K-1: 1. The students will, be 'aware of t>asks that they are able tib ^ 
*' accomplijrfi.' ' \' 

' ' ^ ' ^^/^ \ 

^2-4: 1. sOfVtHe t^^s^s they a,re able to accomplish, /he s^nde^s wilJ 

be aware of those they^o well. 

■ •■/ • ■ • i 

2. Xhe\ stu%nts wi|jp. be aware of their personal crit^eji^f or 
success?%9?*=t>ask accomplishment, 

5-6:' 1,. The students will understand ^tj^^^ersonl^l rex>?ayi^s ayailable\^ 
:*|^hen a task is done wej^l. 



The students wiJJj^tW able to 
that -steps are followed in ^o^let j 



1. The stutients 



^. The studc^ 
'carried \p 



2-4: 1. The stu 
and ot 




ks have a \p'urf)os|? * and 
rrJ ed out by \heraselves . 



pur]K>^e of thosr6 ta^ks^ 
riCj^^ut by^^heLse 



/es 



A ^f^* students ^111 understand t\\e puf^^ose of those tasLf^ carried 

"out by themselvjis and others* ^ ' km 



3.^ The students wi^ be iawaie of tie inajoV ^:^rocGsses in 
accomplishment. i ^ — 



task 



5-6: Iv -The students will understand the raajpr"^- ocesses and tfix 
stepiS involved in task accompliahmoiit \ 

The students will able to recognise Certain peraen^a* crT^Mcteristi^s 
that are related l^o job fields. ^ T 

ipThe students wlll\be ai/are of various jobs. 





2-4: 1. fh^ s^ud^nt^ ^® aware of various jo]) categories. 

.tudents will/ be aware of various personal ^character isti 



LCS . 



\ 
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/ 3. The students will l^e aware ftf how some^ personal chara^erletlcs 
can relate, to job fields. ' S \ 

5^6; .1. The siudQntii-jwill understand , how Msome. personal characteristics 
. relatVi to io1) fields. . ; ^ • ^ \ ^ 

2. The^tudcnts will be aware of\ the •imp9rtance of'* tlie^elatlonshlp 
^ betvn^n personal characterVstiic^-^nd job choicy. ^ . ' k 

G. The students will be able to dtfetinguish between wort and leisure time * 
activities. , — . ' , 

K-1: 1. The st'iijients will^ be aware of what work means. • ^ 

2. The* students will be aware of what J.eisure means. , ^ 

: ■ ^ ■ . ■'.-\" . . 

3. The students vill be, aware ofN^arlous work activities* 

4* The stlidents will be aware of various leisure time activities. 

2-4: 1. The students will unArstand the difference between work • 
and leisure. ^ ) . . 



2. The student?^ will be aware of various work roles 

V 

■A 



C^U! 

'3. y-The students will be awdre of various leisure roles, 



A. The students^ will be aware of ftow tl^eir woT^k and leisure 
time activities have/are/and will change. / 

5—6: ] 1. The stjudents will understand tHi^c^ similarities and ■ 

differences between work and leisure time- activities . 

^ . ' 1 ^ ; ■ . . 

H. \ The students will<^e abJLeTco recognize that jfespect is due to others 

foV the contribution^ they make in their various S^^ples and when their 

wpnk is'well done, regardless of its nature. ^ ^ . ^ . 

K-lj ^1. The students wi/fi be aw^re of the wcrfk roJ.es of people 

around them...^ ' ' ^ . * ^ 

2. The students w^H\ be aware that 6ach w'is^^rk role* has a purpose. 



3. The students will be awate of the meaning of respect. 

2-4: 1. The students will be aware 6f the purpoises of var^Lous work 
^ , roles. . • ^ 
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2. The students will understand the effects of quality work. 

3. The Students will be awaye that respect* is due others for 
work that is well done. > 

5-6: 1. The students will understand the pjurposes of various work 
roles. ' • ^ * 

2, The students will understand that :;espect ±e due to others 
for work that is well-done, regardless of the nature of that 
vork» . ^ ^ ■ v - 

The stMdents will be able to recognize that all people perform some 
type of- work. . ^ * y' , , 

K-1: , J». The, students will ^be aware of w|iat work means, 

2. The Btudentd will be aware of various work activities. 

3. The students will be aware th^ f amily^members work.< 
jZ-A: 1. The ^udents will understand what work means. 



.1 



2. The students- V Ml be aware of 'how thay and other students 
work. >^ 

5-6: 1. The students will understand various work roles and activities 
performed by others. ^ 

the students will be able to recognize that work roles may change during 
one's career or that a worker may have multiple roles at the same time. 

K-I: 1. The students will be aware that change does take place 
throughout their lives. ^ ^ 



2. The students will be aware "^Vhat a worker is. 

2-4: 1. The students wilJ* be awar^of %at a ''work role" means. 
. 2. The students will be aware what constitutes a career. 

3. The students will be aware that a change in work rolesean 
take place during one's career. * 

5-6: 1. The students will understand various work roles and 
acttviti^j^er^ormed by others. 



^ 2. The Ktudonts will bo aware that :i worker may ha;v^,^|4^tiple * 
" roles at the same time. fli^ ^ ^ 

■4 . ■ ' _ — 

The students will be able to recognizfe that there are families 
(clusters) of jobs which relate to one another and that onfeVs .rLnt":erestS 
find abilities c'an relate to several jobs as a result, 

K-1: 1, The students willtbe aware of various jobs. 

2. The students will be aware that ^some job fields relate to 
^ other job fields. , 

2-4: r. T|ie 'students will be aware of various job clusters. 

2. *^ Tto^ students will understand that some jobs relate to other 

job^v^^n ' 

3. The .sti/clents will be aware of liow interests and abfTl)|tie8 
relate to job clusters. \ ' 

5-6: 1. The students will understand how interests and abilities 
relate to job clusters. 

The students will be aware that interests and abilities 
carf relate to several jobs. 



DOtlAIN: LIFE CAREER- PLANNING 

The students yill be able to^recqignlze tha' attitudes and values 
affect decisions, actions, and life stylos. 

K-r:, 1^ The 'students will be aware of what attitudes and values 
are. 

2. ^ The students' will be aware that attitudes, and values 'exist 
^ for everyone.^ . ^ " 

Zr4: 1. The students will understand what attitudes and values "^re. 

2. The students will understand that attitudes and vatti^s 
G-^lst for' everyone. ' 

3. The st^xJents will be aware of how attitudes and values 
affect decisions and actions. 



5-6: 1. The students will be av/are of varlgus life styles. 

2. The. students will be aware of how attitudes and values 
affect decisions and life styles, 

B. The students will be able to recognize that they make decisions and 
that their lives are influenced by decisions made by themselves and 
by others, ^ 

K-1: 1. The students will^e aware of what deGislon-making means. 

2. The students will be aware that everyone makes decisions, 
2-4: 1. The students will be aware of the decision-makii^ pWjcess, 



2. The students will be aware of how their lives are influenced 
by^the decisions they make, 
k 

5-6: Ip The students will be aware of how thexr live^ have been, 
are and will be influenced by the decisions they make. 



cneir jliv€ 



2. The students will be aware of how their lives are .influenced 
^ by decisions made by others, ^ 

C, The students will be able to recognize that there can be alternative 
decision-making courses>' with differing consequences. 

K-l: 1. The studjents will be aware of what decision-making means. 

2. The students will be aware that everyone makes decision^, 

■ 2-4": 1. The students will b<s aware of the decision-mak In^:. process. 

2. The students will be aware of the r^atJ^hship between 
decisions and consequences. 

> 5-6:^ l^^The students will understand the relationship between 
^IternatiTAe decision-making courses and consequences. 

2, The students will understand about the choices within 

decis:jj{n-making courses and their diffi^ering consequences. 

D. The students w'ill be-^le to recognize that 'Vl-'inning" leads to more % 
effective performance than' does chancp or *'trial and error" approach 
to a task. ' 

K-l! 1. The students will be awar^ of the planning procotis. 
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2. The Rtiulfints will be aware of the trial and error approach 
J to a Cask. 



2-4: 1. the ,^tu(li?nt« will w*indetstand the planning process. 

2. The students will understand *the trial and error approach 
to a task. * 

3. The students will understand the similarities and differences 
between the planning process and the trial and error process 
in task accompJJshinent . 

5-6: 1. Jhe students will understand that the planning process is 

a more ;eff active approach for task accomplishment than trial 
and error. ' 

* * * • 

E. The stude^s will be able^ to demonstrate effective study and learning 
skills, 

K-1: 1. The students will be aware of what constitutes effective 
sturly and learning skills. 

2-4: 1. Tl;|^e students w*ll understand what constitutes e/fective 
study and learning skills.* 
' I* ■ ^ ■ • 

. 2. The students will understand how their effective study skills 
apply in a study situation. « \ 

-5-6: Xf The students will be aware of how their effective study 
skills combine to form a study system. ' 

2. The students will understand thk- importance .of developing" 
their own effective study system. - . 

The students will be able to employ listenirtg and speaking skills 
that allow for involvement in classroom discussions anc^activities . 

K-1: 1. The students will be aware of listening skills and how to 
use them in the classroom. ^ 



0 



\ 



_ 

\ 



The students will be awate pf sp^ki^g skills^and how to 
use them in the classroom. . % 



2 4: 1. The students will understapd llsteiaing skills and^how t 
use them in the classroom. - 



% 



0 
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^. The students will understand speaking skills and how to 
" ' use them In the classroom. * 

5-6: 1. The students will understand the applications of listening 
\' skills and how to use them in the classro^. ^ 

' 2. The students will "understand the applications of speaking 

skills 'and how to use them ir\ the classroom. v;* 

' f, . ^ 

^G. ^The students will he able to realistically evaluate ability, progress, 
and methods of impr^^ ^ ment in various j?ubject areas. 

• 'J ' ' ' ,. 

K-1: 1. The students will be awa,re. of var^gips methods .^of |^ 
evaluation. 

1. The students will understand various methods of evaluation. 

The students will be aware of various methods of Improvement 
in subject areas. 

5-6: ^ IT The students will understand how -to '^pply various methods of 
V, evaluation In determining ability, progress , and. the 
,ef f ectlvene»8-bO^ methods of improvement in various subject 
are^i^A 




H. ' The students will be able to recognize how individual abilities aid 
• in '^^omplishing different tasks. / * . 

K-1: 1. The students will ^e? -aware of the abilities of themselves 
and others. - ^^^ir^^ 

*^ ¥.» ... 

2-4: 1. The. students will be aware of the development of abilities 
in themselves^ and others^ „ J^^' 

' 2. The students will be ayMtr^jof how the abilities of themy^lves 
* and otjiers can contr^'ib^utej^ the success bf di&ily fout^e. 

5-6; 1. The students »^will' understand how individual ability differences 
contribute to the completion of specific tasks. . 

lents will be able to recognize that ^Learning pccurs \n all 
^ypes of life situations. . - ' ^ 

•1: 1. The sfudents will be aware of what' constitutes ^earnlfSt 

The stiJdents. will be aware tlftit learning takes pla^e in their 
dally lives.. » ' ^ ' ^ 
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1. Tlie students will be aware of the various methods ofe, 

/■ learning. 

» ' • 

2. The students will understand about various situations in their 
ovn lives wl)crc learning takes place by different methods. 

5-6: 1. The students v(ill understand the learning process. 

2. The students will be aware of the learning that takes 
-place in the life situations of others. 

The students will be- able to appreciate the value- of clarifying and 
expariJiing , their J.nterests and capabilities. 

K-l-: 1, The students i>ill be' aware of their interests and 
capabilities.^ 

:2rA: 1. The studeafs will be aware of factors tllat influence ^ 
^ interests^nd capabilities. ^ 

2. 'The sttidents will be aware that Interest r; and capabilities 
^an change. * ^ . 

5-6:N^l.r The students will 1)e aware of hoiOTnterests ahH capabilities 
1 can be expanded. ^ ^ 

■aw^ ^ * 

The students will be aware of the consequences of expanding 
V interests and .capabilities. 



1^ 



1 
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COMPREItENSIVE CAlUilER GUIDANCK 
COI^ETENCY RATING SCALE 



, Cross-Ueference Chart 

The following chart presents a- cross-reference of the original Georgia 
goal classification with the goal classification that is used in the Com- 
prehensive Career Guidance Program, Under the Georgia Goal Classiflcanion 
Systeoi coluom below, the numbered goals are those used by the Georgia 
Statewide Testing Program (Georgia Criterion-Referenced Tests;)- The lettered 
goals are those that were added by the Comprehensive Career Guidance Project , 



Domain 



Goal Classification System 



Gedrgia Goal Clas.si 1 Icat i on 




Life Career 
Planning' 



COMPREHENSIVE CAREER GUIDANCE 
COMPETENCY RATING SCALE 



Ovetview Chart 



Kindergarten - Sixth Grade 



Developmental 
Level 




2-4 


'■ i — ■ "«* 

" . 5-6 


* . . Interpersonal 
Ef f ectiveaess 
Domain 


9 Goals 
14 Objectives^ - 
76 Competencr^ 


9'^-l3oal^, 
17 Obje(?Fives 
97 Cbmpe;tencies 


9 Goals 
18 Objectives 
101 Competencies 


Work and Life 
Skills Domain 


> 

11 Goals 

22 Objectives 

55 Competencies * 


» ■■ ■ '.■ 

11 Goals 
^ 27, Objectives 
75 Competencies 


11 GoalsV 

17 Objectives 

59 Competencies 


Life Career 

Planning 

Domain 

♦ ., 


10- Goals / 
16 Objectives 
64 Competencies 


10 Goals 
22 Objectives 
121 Competencies 


10 Goals 
17V Objectiv^a^ 
116 Competencies 


* 

Developmental 
Level Totals 


30 Goals * 
52 Objectives ' 
205 Competencies 


30 G^als 
W> ofijectives . 
293 Con^p^tencu'es 


30 Goals 
52 Objectives 
276 Gompetencies^, 



. Total: 30 Goals * IJO Objecti\^es ?te.774 Competencies 



Six 



SKILL LEVEL CRITERIA 

Developmental Lev^l ^ 
Kindergarten Through First Gr^e 



■r 



Note: *Th^// sign^efore DeVe logmen i^3f|tobjiectiA/e' i^ 

tth4r^ is a^^l^in^^tery activity* in tihe GuicJa^^ Activd 
^^tl^ ^of the Compr^hensiAie (^reer*tuidance. matj^ials: 
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DOMAIN: INxiftPERSONAL EFFECTIVENESS 

> Human Relations Skll^ : Behavior Affects Behavior 

The students are able to tecognize that their behavior toward 
others affects others' behavior toward them. 




- Interpe rsonal Relationships^ , The students will be aware pf the 
various interpersonal relationships in their lives. ^ ^ 

The students will be able to: ^/^ 

'define interpersonal relationships, 

'identify interpersonal relationships with peers. 

"identify interpersonal relationships with siblings, 

'identify interpersonal relationships with teachers. 

'identify interpersonal relationships with parents. 

'identify interpersonal relationships with other adults. 

2. Responses : The students will be aware of the different types 
pf responses they use in interpersonal relationship's. 



The 9'tudentsare able to: 

'recognize varbal responses. 

identify verbal responses they use in terms of quiet or noisy 

'recogi^fzB verbal responses they u^e as being gjiestions, 
statef^ents, or exclamations. 

'r^ecognize that they use pleasant and unpleasant verbal 
responses • 

'identify the verbal responses they use with peers, 
identify the verbal Tresponses they use with adults. ' 



i 
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/'recoCTlze fionverbal responses.' 
*Cl.e. nodding head, clapping, waving, etc*) 

'^** 

^ 'Identify nonverbal responses they use In terms' of quiet or 
noisy. 

*.re^9Alze the nonverbal responses they use. 

4:_' ireepgiiize that they use pleasant and unpleasant nonverbal 
tedj^l^des. ' ' - 

'identify the nonverbal responses they use with peers. 

'Identify the nonver^l responses they use with adults. 

Human Relations Skills ; Friendships 

The students will be able (o^^^onstrate an understanding of the 
process of making and keeping friendships. 



'1- Friendship Gharacteristlca^ The students will be aware of the 
skills and characteristics that make up a friendship. 

The students are able to: 

. »i. ^ 

define what sharlna means. * 

^ ''^) 
'recognize that sharing is a characteristic of friendship., 

'define ways to solVe problems between two people. ^ 

'recognize that skill in problem-solving is necessary. for 
friendships. C 

HumAi Relations Skills ; ^ Expressing Opinions and Briefs 

The students will be able to demonstrate an awareness of various 
methods of expressing their opinj-ons and beliefs. 

/ 

#1. y Responses ; The^ student .will be aware* of different types of 
' responses. 
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Th^students are able to: 

'define what a verbal response Is. 



ridentify verbal. responses in terms of statements, questions, 
or exclamations. 

■rec:?ogniz^ verbal responses that relate to the topic of 
discussion, 

'define /a nonverbal response. ' y ^ ^ 

^ 'recogi/ize ways that silence can be used as a response. 

"recognize ways that body language can be used as a respori^e. 

^ "recognize that understanding^ the meaning of nonverbal responses 
is important. ' 

\ • ^ '^«.". 0," 

Human Relations Skills : Acceptable Behaviors in Groups 

The students will be able to identify socially acceptable behayiors 
occurring in a group .situation. . 

/ ' f ' ■ ' ' 

1- Group Sijiuations: The students will be aware of varidus group 
r^situatj^ns. ^ 

The students are/Stle to: 

1^ define the meaning of group. . 

identiTy large groups of which they are members, 

identify small groups of whfch'they are members. 

'identify peer groups of which they are members. 

identify mixed (children and^.«rtl^lts) groups of which 
they are members. 



\ 



^'2. Behaviors That Help or Hinder : The students will be aware 

of those behaviors . that help- or hinder grotcp cooperation and 
effectiveness. . . 
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fhe Students are able to: \ , ♦ 

' recognize that listening hebM group coopetation and 
effectiveness. / . - - , If 




recognize that taking/turns helff^ grpup cooperation and 
effectiveness. /- ^ / ' 

. . -! ■ ■ ■ ■'■ ' / ■ - 

j^ecpgnize that paying ^attention helps gr6up cooperation / 

and effedtiveness. 



recognize that j^articipation help^group cooperation 
and effectiveness. . \ 

recognize that encouragement helps group. cooperation 
and effectiveness. 

'^(encouragement: focusing on assets and strengths to build 
self-confidence and salt esteem.) 

/recognize that interrupting ^f^ders group cooperation 
and effectiveness. 

^ ] . 0 

"recognize that not paying attention to othi&rs hinders group 
cooperation and effectiveness. ' ♦ 

'recognize that not getting involv^ hinders group cdoperation 
and effectiveness. ' * - 

"recogniae that discouragement hinders group cooperation and 
-effectiveness. " . ' 

* (discouragement: focjjising ori mistakes and weaknesses tb 
' ^rode self-confidence 'and self-esteemr'; discouragements results 

/ in negative > behavior . ) 



E. Relating With Signiificant Others : Competitiveness and Cooperativenfese 

The students will be able to recognize the ef fleets of competitiveness- 
and cooperativeness with,*both peers and adults. o 

^1- Cooperativeness : Thie students will- be aWire of what constitutes 
cooperativeneasv 
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, • * : , f _ / 

The st,udents are able to: * " \ 

' ' '. • ' . ** - ■ . * .' ■ ^ 

*tleflne coopera^lveness. , * ' ^' ' 

, ^. *(cooperatlYene&8: working together t9ward a jcoBpnon. goalO - - ^ 

recognize from examples those^ltuatloii^s yhete cooperatlyenesB 
is ^demonstrated. ' / » * » 

Competitiveness : The students will be aware of what cs^nstltutes 
^ competitiveness. ^ / ' ^ - 

'*The students are able to:; ; ^ , i ^ \ . 

define competitiveness. 

*(competlf 4yteness: contending with others f or. inrofit /prize,- / 
or position; a contest.) - 

recognize from examplfes those situations where competitiveness 
rs^demonstrated.^ ' . 



F. Relating With Slghlf leant Others : Family Re lationships 

The stLdents will' be able to recognize the value and the process . 
of estkbllsltjLng an effective rel^pn^^if^ wlt^ th^ir" families. / ' ^ 

^ ' 1 • Roles of Family .Meters * The students* will ' be aware of "the * 
roles of each member of 'their families. 



The students are able to: 



define family. . . • ' 

*(±nclude each member of a household ^^whether actually / 
related or not'.) . * ' / \ • . 

list varlous'^f amily roles^. v ^ ^' 

*Xi.e. baby, cook, helper, garden6r,> etc. ) 



^i^t- the roles 5ifreach member in the-it families'. . 



//2.' Family RelatlonshlpsyThelr &wn : The students'- will, be av/ire of ' 
'V their family relatfonshlps. ' , ^ ' . ' ' 



0 



The students are able to: , * " 

\ ( ' ' ^ ' 

'describe their relationships with their motliferfir 

describe their relationships with their fathers. 

'describe their relationships with their brothers and sisters./' 

describe their relationships with ^ny other pei^ebns living., 
with- the family, related or not. ^ 

'recognize that relationships differ just as Individuals diffejL^ 

* *^ ' ^ 

Self Validation ; Worthwhileness / ' . 

The students will be able to achieve ffeelings of worthjjJjiiCtfes^T^- 

1. Diatinguishing Factors : The^ students will be aware of factors 
4 that difi^inguish self from others. 

The students are able to: 

list physical factors that dl^stinguish self from others. 

*list ^motional factors that distinguish self from others. ^ 
*(i.e. cheerfulness, temper, shyness, etc.) 

"libt socikl and economic factors that distinguish self from 
others. , 

' *list intellectual factors that distinguish self from others. 

#2. Feeling and Causes: The students will be aware of fedlings 
and their causes". 

The students are able to: 

*know that sadness is a feeling. 

*list what causes them to feel sad. 

'know that anger is aifeeling. 
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•list what- causes Chem *to*. f eel dngry. 
^ *knQW that hapijlness is a ieellng. 

•list what causes them to feel happy. 

• -• ' * ' . 

. •knpw that fear la a feeling. 

•list what causes them to feel >f raid. 

\ ' 

•know that being proud Is a feeling. 

» •list what causes them to feel proud. 

Self Validation: .Control Over Self and Environment ^ ^ 



1 



Tile students will be able tb f"ecp,gnlze that fhey can exercise 
some control ayer themselves atid tlielr envlronHient. ' 

#1. Affecting Things and Others: The students will be ^ware that 
they affect things and others around them. 'r 

The student;s are able to:^ ^ 

-describe how they affect' things and others In the classroom. 

•describe how they affect things and others In their homes. 

•describe how they affect feKlng^ and others In .their 
nelghborhgods. , 

Self Validation:- Individual Differences 

The studenrs will be able to demonstrate an understanding that all 
^Individuals, including themselves, have different and- varying personal* 
characteristics and abilities which .distinguish them from one 
another, and that certain of these characte*Jflstlcs and abilities 
may change from time to time. 



#1. People; Alike or Different. The students will be aware of 
waVs that people are alike and/or dlffere^i't ftom them. 



J 
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The students are" able t^: 

'define like and different • . " ' 

'identify some basic' peVsonal characteristics 
*(i\.e. eyes, mouth, hait color,, height, etc.) 

identify- some personal, charactieristics of others, 

*ident:lfy ways they are like and different from oth 

\ 'a 



\ 
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|DOMXiN: work AND LIFE SKILLS 
Dally Living : Consumer Skills : ' 

The students will Ibe able to Identify constQlar skills that are 
used In dally living. 

//I. The Consumer ; The students will be aware of what a consumer Is 
and what he/she does* 

\ 

The' students are able to: 
define consumer. 

* (consumer: la person who buys or uses things •) 
"list what a cc^nsumer does. 
. 'recognize 'themselves as consumers, 
recognize ^famll^y members as consumers. 

Dally Living : School jtelevancy : ' " . ^ • 

The students wfll be able to Identify the relevancy of school 
subject matter and the school experiences to community, home, 
leisure, and occupations. 

1- School Experiences : The students will be. aware of the schoc 
ac^emlc and social experiences at their grade level. / 

The students are able to: 

• * ■ / 

list school social experiences they encounter ati their grade 

levels. ' ^ I ' / 

■ _ ^ ^ \ f 

"list school academic experiences they encounter a^ their grad 
levels. J, 

2. School Relates >to Family : The students will be a^are of .how 

school academic and social experiences relate to the activit,les . 
of family members in the home. \ / 



^^^^tn/ ^ aje'^le to: 
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*llst their family members. 

"Identify the . activities of their family members. 

identify a home activity they engage In which uses school 
^ ' academic or social experiences. 

* Identify a home activity an adult engages In which uses ,a ' . 
school academic or social experience. 

Task Responslbll^tyAEmployablllty : Dependency "in^Task Accomplishment 

The students will be able to recognize that others' depend on them 
In helping perform a task and will be able to Identify situations 
In which people depend on each other to perform certain tasks. 



#1. Partlclpari-on ; The students will be aware of activities In 
which they can participate. 

The students are able to: V 
*ll8t those acltlvltes in which they can participate. 
* Identify from examples those , things they can do. 



Task Responsibility /Employablllty ; Val\ie From Tasks Well Done 

The students will be able to reaofltiJlze the value (personal 
rewards) which comes from a task Well done. 

i' 

1. Ability To Accomplish Tasks ; - The students will be aware of tasks 
that they are able to accomplish. 



The students are able to: 

'list those tasks that they are able to accomplish. 
N 

'identify from examples those things they can accomplish, 
•define reward. 



J 
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Task Resp onslblllty/Bmployablllty ; Purprose and Steps of a -Task 

# 

The students will be able to recognize that tasks have a purpose 
and that ateps are followed in completing a task; 

1. Tasks: fhe students will be aware of tasks carried out by 
themselves. 

The students are able to: - 

. ^ r 

list those tasks that they carry oqt "themselves. 

'identify from examples those tasks they can c^rry out 
themselves. 



#2. Task Pu^ose: The students will be aware of the purpose of 
those ta^ks carried out by themselves and others. 

\ 

Tl:ie students are able to: • , 

recognil^e the purposes of v^ose tasks they can accompliah. 

'recognize fropn examples the purposes of those tasks others, 
accomplish. 

Task Responsibllit y/Emplovability : Personal Ch aracteristics and 
Job Fields ~: 

The students will be able to recognize certain personal character- 
istics that are related to job fields.; 

//I. Jobs .*" The students will be aware of various jobs. 

The students are able to: "* ' 

"list several »Jobs performed in their community. ^ 

/■ 

'recognize that there are product-driented and service- 
oriented occupations. ^ 

identify some product-oriented occupations. 
^ * (product-oriented occupations: Jobs in which work^ 
or repair things . ) 



/ 
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* identify some service-oriented occupations. 
*(service-oriented occupations: jobs in which workers do 
things for. us.) 



Work, and Leisure Environment: Work and Leisure Activities 

— , ^ I ^ -m , 

The students wlllt be able to distiiigulsh between work and leisqre 
time activities. 

- ■ ■ ' ' ■ . --^ ■ 

#1. Work:- Th6 students will awdre of what work means. 
The students are able to:' 

"define work. >. 

"identify Examples of work from situations presented to 
thim. 



2. Leisure: The students:^ will, be aware of what leisure means. 
The students are able to: 

"define leisure (or free time). 

"identify examples of leisure from^^eituatidns presented* to 
^ them. 

3. Work Activities : The students will be aware of various work 
activities. , ^ 

. ' ' ~* 

-The students are able to: * , 

•V "list work activities involving themselves. 

'list work activities performed by others. 



A. Leisure Activities : The students will be aware of various 
leisure time activities. 

The students are able to: 

"list leisure activities involving themselves. 



•list leisure activities performed by others. , ^ 

Work and Leisure Environment; Respect For Work Done Wellr 

The students will be able to recognize that respect -Is due to others 
for the contributions they make In their various roles and When thel 
work Is well done, regardless of Its nature. ^ 

J 

1- Work Roles of Those Around Them; The students will be awa^e 
of the work roles of people around them. - ' 

» * ^' ' 

The students are able to; « . 

•Identify varlpus people with whom they are Involved. • 
•define work role. 

•list work roles'^of people around them. 
*(l.e. teachers, custodian, cook, etc.) 

4 I * 

2^ Work Rol es Purposes; the students will be aware that each work 
ro^le has a purpose. ^ , > 

' ^ The students are able to; ^ 

•list the purposes of the work roles of the pepple around them. 

•list the purposes of their work roles as students. 

#3. Respectr TJhe students will be aware of the meaning of respedt. 



The students are able to: 
•Refine respect. 

A 

•recognize ways others show respect toward them* 
•recognize ways they may show respect -teWard others. 
' /recognize situations in which respect Is being given. 
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I. , Work ahd' Lelgiira Environments; All People iWo|^ 

The students will be able to recognize that all people perform 
sofiae type of work. , ^ > . 

Work ; The student^ will be aware- of what work means. 

/ ■ ' * . • X • ■ 

* Jhe students iare able to: ^ < . s , 

• deflnfe work. *■ . ♦ V <- 

'identify f rom ^situations p^resented to tl>em examples of work. 



--#2./ Work Activities: -The students will be aware of various ' 
work activities. . ' 

^e students are ^ble to: ' * 
•list various work' activities, 

' . . . . f i. ' - .■• 

^ ^ 'list work activities in which they are involved. ^. 

' ' . / /'-^ ^ ' ^ ■ ^ ^ 

3^ Family Members Work:"^ - The- students "wAl beNaware that 'family 
meijibers work. ^ *^ ' . ^ 

The students- are able to; • ' 

* • identify the members of th^)ihr families. f 

^ ''identify the wc^fjc that each family member ^ 

j/ Work afad Leisure Environmeivts; WoVk Roles Change/J^ultiple Roles 

Tl\e students will be able to recognize that work roli^s toay change 
during one*s career or- t4iat a ^r^er may have multiple roiea 
at the same time. 

■ ^ ^ y • ■, • 'f ■. ■ 

#1. . Change ; The students will be aware that cbange doe^ take place 
throughout their lives. 




* define •cfiange. 

•describe* the cianges that have and are- taking place .In- their 
lives. 



2. Worker; They^tudents will be avar^ of ^hat a volrker is. » 
The students are able to: " . ' * 

. ^, -define w6rker. ' # 

< .* - • 

^ ^, 'Identify workers from examples given to them. 

Morf, and Leisure Envlronmcrftsi Interests and Abilities Relate jp 
Job Clusters 

The students will be .able to recognize that there are families'^ 
. (clusterit) of jobs which relate *to one another and ^hat o^e's 
interests and abilities can r^Jrate to spveraf^^j^bs as a result. 

1. Jobs : The students will be,^w/ire of various 'jobs. 

The students* are at^le to: ^ ^ \ ' 

•list several ijobs per^rmed fin their community. ' 

#2. Job Fields Relate: . The students will be aware ^hat some job 
fields relate tb other job fields. \ , ^ 

The students are able ^o: ^ 'S ' ^ ^ ^- 

• recognize that thei^e are product-oriented and service- 
oriented occupations. * ^ 

Y 'identify some product-oriented Qccupatio^s. 

/ *0^roduct-oriented^'occup«tions^. jobs ip> which workers make 

/ or repaiif things.), • * ' 

..'*.* ^ • ' . * 

•identify some service-oriented occupations. 
*(service-o]:iented occupations: jobs in which workers -do 
^ thipgs for .us.) ^ • ' 
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l±kt sonje job .fields that are related (go together). ^; 
*(l.e."'doctorsr-nurses, ^park rangei;-farmer, ^tc.) 

/ - ' ■ • 



n 



/ 
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DOMAIN: LIF&-C2SREER PLANNING 



Planning Skills ; Attitudes and Values Affedt Decisions, Actlona, 
and Life Styles I '' \ ' 7""" ^ 

The students will .be able to recognize that attitudes and values. 
affect declslougj^^^tlons, and life * styles. 

• - ■ , . ^ Jsf\ 

' ^ y ' ' - 

xl. Attitudes and Values ; The students will' be aware of pwhat attitudes'A* 
and values ard. . ' ^ ^ <^ \ . W . • -• 'VV 

^ ihe^stUdents are ablfe to; ' » ^ t ' / • 

define' attitude. . • ' V ' ^ 

^ *(attlttj^e: a mood or feeling toward sometblng, uf ua^ly ^ih 



positive or negative terms. jfT" . ^ 

• define bailie.' Vj '\/^ • «. 

* (value ; / something th^t 'a person values Is something \hat 
Is very Important to- that persbn'. ) 



#2. Everyone Has Attitudes ^nd Values : The students ^wlul be aware 
"^ha^ attitudes and ^values .e;id.st for ey^yone . / 

"Tfie students are able to: ^ ^ , . 

* Identify the~^^ttt±ttBes of thef«:^lassmatesJon"a particular ^ 
sdbject.^ \ . ^ - . • , ■ ' * \ 

* . "Identify th^lr'^iown^ attitudes te^rd that subject! $ 

^'Identify t^e va'llue pl^ed oiT an ob^Bc^ by -their classmate^. 



1 




tlfy^t^e^values the^ themselves plac^- on efiat object. 



Planning Skills: ^ec Islons Made By Self -ancf Others 

7 — — ' ^ ' Z — ^ 

The students will be able' to recbghlze that they Wke decisions and 
that their lives are Influenced by decisions made by themsielves and 
by others. * 
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A- » Pecl'slo^-Makln^ : The atudents will be aware of what decision- 
'\ / makitlg' means. ^ / . * 

X . The student* are able to: , 

'define* decision -making. . ^ 

''recognize* from, e^^amples. decisionmaking situations: 

*'\ ' . • ' ■ * 

#2. Ever:^one 'Makes Decisions : The students will be aware that 
everyone ^makes decisions. \ 

The students are 'able to: 

list decisions that they make the^mselves. 

■ list decisions that their parents make. , 

,^ *lidt ciecisions that their teachers make. 

'list decisions that their classmates make. 

^ Planning Skills T Alternative Decision-Making Courses 

The students will be able to recognize that there can ^e alternative 
decialon-making course^, with differing consequences. 

#1. Decision-Making : The students willj be aware of what decision- 
making means .> ^ 
*(Thi8 objective is the same as Goal B, Objective //I.) 

♦ The students are able to: 

"define decision-making. ^ 

'recognize from examples decision-making situations. 

2. Everyone Makes Decisions : The students will be aware that 
everyone makes- decisions. 

*(This objective is the same as Goal B, Objective //2.) 
The students are able to: 

'list decisions that they make themselves. 
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*list decisions that their parents make. 
*list decisions that their teachers make. 
*list decision^ that their classmates make. 

Planning Skills : Planning vs. Trial and Error 

The students will be able to recognize that "planning'' leads to a more 
effective performance , than does chance or the "trial an^error" 
approach to a task. 

//!• Planning Process : The students will be aware of the planning 
proce&s. 

The students are 'able to: 

'define the planning process. 

'identify from situations » presented Ito them examples of planning. 

2. Trial and Error : The students will be aware of the trial and 
error approach to a task. 

.The students are able to: ' 

I 

'define what ±s meant by trials and error. 

'identify from situations presented to them examples of the 
trial and error approach to tasks. 



Educational Environment : Demgnstrating Effective Study and Learning 
Skills 

The students will be able to demonstrate effective study and learning 
skills. * 



Study and Learning Skills, : The students will be aware of what 
constitutes effective study and learning skills. 
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The students are able to: 

* define skill, 

* recognize that reading and reading comprehension are effective 
study and learning^ skills « 

^recpgnize that writing is an effective study and learning skill, 

* recognize that listening is an effect;ive study and learning 
skill, 

*recogn[ize that attentiveness is an effective study and learning 
skill. 

* recognize that the ability to question is an effective learning 
skill. , 

Educational Environment : Usina Listening^ and Speaking Skills 

The students will be able to employ listening and speaking skills 
that allow for involvemen-t in classroom discussions and activities. 



#1. Listening Skills : The students will be aware of listening skills 
and how to use them in the classroom. 

The students are able to: 

^define listening (as opposed to hearing). 

'recognize that attentiveness is a prerequisite for listening. 

'Identify situations where attentiveness occurs in the classroom. 

^'Aecognize that knowing when to listen and when to speak 
(timing) occurs in the classroom. 

'identify situations where knowing when to listen and when 
ta speak (timing) occurs in the classroom. 

recpgnize that listening foj: the content of the speaker's 
mes^ag^ ±9 a helpful skill. 
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situations where listeninjg for the content of 
the speaker's message occurs in the classroom. 

^ 'recognize that listening to remember is a helpful skill. 

'identify situations where listening to remember occurs in 
tbe classroom. * * 

Speaking Skills ; The studenltfe will be aware of speaking skills 
and how to use them in the classroom. 

The students are able to: 

'define speaking in relation to speaking skills. 
*(i.e.' to express oneself, verbally relay a message, as 
opposed to babbling, etc.) 

'recognize that preliminary skills are necessary before actual 
' verbalization. 

*(i.e. raise their hands to get attention, wait until their r ' 
turn to speak, responding when spoken to, et^:.) 

identify situations in the classroom where these preliminary 
skills occur. ^ ) 

'recognize that speaking distinctly is a helpful skiLJ.- 

'identify situations in the classroom where speaking distinctly 
proves helpful. ^ 

recognize that speaking with an adequate voice level is a 
helpful skill. ^ ' 

*(i.e. not too loudly, not top softly.) 

,■' 

'identifying situations in the classroom where an adequate 
voice level proves helpful. ^ 

'recognize that responding appropriately is a helpful speaking 
skill. 

» %a 

'identify situations where responding appropriately occurs in 
the classroom. 

'recognize that contributing to the topic at hand is a helpful 
speaking skill. 

'identify situations where contributing to the topic at hand 
crccurs in the classroom. 
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G. Educational Environment ; Evaluating Ability, ProRr^sss and 
Methods of Improvement 

The students will be able to realistically evaluate ability, 
progress y and methods of Improvement In various subject areas. 

V 

#1. Evaluation; The students will be aware of various methods 
of evaluation. 

The students are able to; 

'define evaluation. ... 

r 

'identify various ways of evaluating. 

* recognize that evaluation takes place In their classroom, 
'recognize ways that evaluatl,on , takes place in their clas8r(^om. 

H. Self Understanding : Individual Abilities Aid In Task Accomplishment 

The students will te able to recognize how Individual abilities 
aid in accomplishing different tasks. 



#r. Abilities ; The students will be aware of the abilities of 
themselves and others. 

The students are able to: 

'define ability 

^(ability: the power or skill to do some special thing.) 
'identify abilities fouj%d in classmates 
'identify abilities found in themselves. 

I. Self Understanding ; Learning In Life Situations » 

The Students will be able to recognize that learning occurs \n ^ 
all types of life situations . 
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Leanllng ; The students will /be aware of what constitutes 
learYilng. . . -j 

I ' * / - ■ 
The students are ^^le to: / 

'define learning as beitig able to do anything they could not 
do before. / 

'iden^tlfy various lea^mlng sltautlons. 



#2. Learning In Their LlVes ; The students will be aware that ' 
learning t&kes place^ In their dally lives. 

The students are a^le to: 

^ 'list learning situations that occur for them at school, 

list learning situations that occur^or them at home, 

'list learning situations that occur Iti the coiranunlty. 



J-w- Sel^ Understanding : Clarifying and Expanding Interests and Cap- 
\ alyflitles ' ^ . ' 

The students will be able to appreciate the value of clarifying 
^ andf ;^xpanding their in^rests an^ capabilities. 



Iriterests and Capabilities 
^jSJ.; 'Interests and capabilities. 

e, .students are able lu. 

S^ieflue interests. 

define capabilities. 




students will be aware of their 



' identify from examples ' those isituations which involve*" 
interests. 

' V . ■ 

identify from examples those situations which involve 
capabilities. 



SKILL LEVEL CRITERIA 

1 y 

Developmental Level 
Second Through Fourth Grades 



Note: The // sign before any Developmental Objective indicates that 
there is a complimentary activity in the Guidance Activity 
section o^l^e Comprehensive CAreer Guidance materials. 
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DOMAIN:, INTERPERSONAL EFFECTIVENESS 



Humaif Relation s Skills: Behavior Affetts Behavior 

" ; ^T" — ^ 

The students will be able to recognize that their behavipr toward 
others affects others' 'behavior towards them. 

#1/ Type of Resp6i>^s : The students, will understand the different- 
types of responses they iise,in interpersonal relationships. 

The studejits are able to: . * 

recognize that there can be verbal or nonverbal responses.. 

define ver.bal responses. 

provide examples of their quiet verbal responses. 

provide examples of their noisy verbal responses. 

interpret the verbal responses they p ..sufik-^-^ 
questions , or exclamations . 

jmpare and contrast th^l-v^bal respoj chey give in terms 
of pleasantness and unpleasantness. 

'provide examples of the kinds of verbal responses they use f- 
with peers. 

'provide examples of the kinds of verbal responses they use 
with adults. I 

'define nonveriial responses in terms of silence, body languag 
etc. 

'proviaW examples of the types ^f nonverbal responses they 
give. 

provide examples of their quiet nonverbal responses, 
'provide examples of their noisy nonverbal responses. 

V' 

'compare and contrast their nonverbal responses , in terms of 
pleasantness and unpleasantness. 



/ 
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'provide examples of the kinds of nonverbal, responses they 
uke wit1l'peers^ 



'profVide ^examples of the kinds of nonverbal ^ responses they 
use' with adults. 

• . f ■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ 

recognize that any respojise is based on th^e interpretation 
^ of. what was being ct)Tmnunicated. s 



2. Actions of Others Affect Behavior ; ^'fhe students will be 
aware hpv 'the * actions of others affect their behavior. * 

The students arp- able to: - ' 

'list various actions of other classmates. 

'recognize how the actions others affect their feelings 
(ejootions) . ' ' , 

r ■ 

'^recognize how the actions of others affect their decisions, 
'recognize how the Actions of others affect their co^nduct. 

^Human Relations Skills ; Friendships 

The ptudents will be able to>demonstrate an understanding of the 
jprocess of making arid keeping friendships. 



1. Friendship Characteristics ; The students will understand what 
skills and characteristics make up a friendship. 

\ The students are able to: . 

recognize that s^iaring is a characteristic of friendship. 

.♦^ * ' ' ' 

give examples of situations where sharing occurs in 
friendship. 

'recognize that skill 'in ^oblem-solvitig is necessaty for 
friendship. / , 

'give examples of situations where problem-solving occurs 
in friendship. • 



define trust. * ' ^ 

. ■ ■ ' ■ . ■ ■' ■ ■ ■ \ ■. ^ '■ 

give Examples of ,8ltuatlons where trust occurs aaJa -. 
charapterlstie of^ friendship. 

'define genuineness. ^ ' * 

givfi examples of situations where genuineness occurs in 
friendship. 

'define loyalty. 

give examples of situations whercL loyalty occurs in 
friendship . 



# Making and Keeping .Friendships : The students >will be awaire 

^ . of the process of inking and. keeping friendships. ^ 

The students ^re al>le to;|^ .t^ , 



' rec 



bgnize that caring ab<^ut othfrs^ is a ba«ic key to making 
and keeping^frlendships. ■ 

'•^^ ^ 
'recognize that a desire for friendship is a requirement for 
making and keeping friendshij^s . . .. *^ 

'list ways. they can initially act friendly as a means of 
making new friendships. #r * 
*(i.e. apeaking*kindly , being genuinely interested; sharing 
activities, experiences , feelings , etc . ) 

'recognize that the develdf)ment erf trust and the development 
of loyalty are ways of keeping friendships. 

' '> * / ' 

C. Human Relations Skills : Expressing Opinions and Beliefs 

The students will be able to demonstrate an awareness of the 
various methods of expressing their opinions and heiiefs. 



Opinions > Beliefs, and Facts ; The stpdent 
what constitutes an opinion, a belief,^ and 

V 

The students ir^' able to: 



students 




/ 
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'define oplSlon' 



recognize from examplfig^hieh are opinions. 

*defin€» beliefs- / , . ^ * 

• 1 ,^ 'v. 

•recognise from examples Which are beliefs/ . ' i 

. . ' " ■^""^'■'^^ ■ , - '/ ■ 

define fact. f^. . . / , 

'recognize from examples which are fa^^taL ♦ 

'identify the relative strength of feelings that is askociated / 
with an opinion , a belief, and a /fact. \ 




2. Pebple Hfive Opinions and Beliefs ; The suidents will be aware 
that all people have opinions and ha\Xk$.jk* , * " 

Th^ students are able to: 

/ 'list the opinions of several people on one topic*. 

list their ownVTOj)inionj3 on that^same topic, 

^ 'list the bel^ie;^ of several people on one t6pic. 

'list their own beliefs on that same topic. 

■ f ■ ; 

^3. Methods of Expression : The students will be d^re ^6f the \^ 
variWs i^ethods o\ expressing opinions and beliefs. 

The students are ablj^^^^: 

'list verbal methods of expressing opinions and beliefs. 

'list nonverbal methods of impressing opinions and beliefs. 



^/recognize- those metliods of expression which encourage 
to listen. / 

recognize those methods of expression which encourage others/ 

to respond. ^ ^ * 

' " ^ ' ' ' ^ / 
Human Relations Skills : Acceptable Behaviors in Groups 

'^e dtudent« will be able to identify socially acceptable behaviors 
otcur'ing an a group, situation. 

• > . - . * ; "■ , 
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#1. ^Behavlo^8 ThAt!(- He^p or Binder : The students will understand^ / 
<{tio8e JbehayltJr 8 'that' helpf or^ hinder group cooperation *and 
effectiveness! ^ ' ' ^ 



^The students are' 




e to: 



explain how likening h^lpa^grdup cooperation* and effectiveness. 



explain, why taking tums'helps gy^©up cooperation .and , 
^r'effectlveh^ss.' * 

ex]Jl%ln^qw jpaylng attention helps group cooperation and 
ef fe9tlvenfess. * ' ' ' ' t ^ : • 

■g^lve e^eaippies .of^ ways tl^t participation he l^s jgroup cooperation 
and ef fectlyfeness. , ^ 

explain why ' encouragement h^lps grpup cooperation And 
eff ectlveneds. ; ^ 

* (encouragement : focusing on assetef and strengths to build 
self-confidence and self-esteem.) 

^ explain why Interrupting ^hln^ers group cooperation ancj. 
effectiveness, " ' V 

'explain how Ignoring others hinders group cooper at lonyl 
and effectiveness. ^ ' 

'give examples of situations where not ge^ttlng Involved 
hinders ^Joup cooperation and ef fectl^ness,. 

'explain how discouragement hinders group <:ooperatlon and 
effectiveness. 1» . ^ 

* (discouragement : focusing ^on mistakes and weaknesses to 
erode self-confidence and esteem,) 

■ X ' • ^ ■ . ' . 

2. Rights df Self and Others ; The students will be aware 
thaf thos,^ /behaviors whlcK help the group to function 
Include observing the rights of self and others. 



The students are able to 



define the rights of self In a spe^flc group. 
'(Refine the irlghts of others^ In the same specific group. 
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\ *^ecognl^ how observing the rights of self^and others 
< helps group cooperation and .effectiveness. ^ 



Relatliltig With Significant Othets ; Competltlveriess 
Cdtfperatlveness * ^ / , 

The students will bje jible.to recognize ^he jeffectBi'o^ competitiveness^ 
^d cooperativejiess with bot^ peers and adi^lts. / ' * ' . ' 

' . ' . . ^ . • . • .. y • 

1. Effects, of Copperativeness ; The iStudenfis will be aWare of the 
results of copperativeness. 

The students are aVle to: w ^ . ^ ^ 

'define cooperativeness. 

*(;;poperativenes8: working together toward a common goal.) 

. • * ' *' ' , ^ * ■ " 

reco^ize* some helpful results of xooperativeness . 

**reco^ize some harmful results of cooperativeness. 
* (i^e. a-person not learning tbecause others aTe doing 
too much for him, ' etc. ) 

#2. Effects of Competitiveness ; The^ students will be aware of) 
the resiAts of cScnnpetltiveness . y 

The students are able to: ^ ' 

■ ■ ■' ' ' ^1 

define competitiveness. r j\ 

*(com)^etitiveness: contendljigTwith bthers for profit, prize, 
or position; a contest.) / 

V 

'recognize .some helpful results of competitiveness, 
recognize some harmful results of competit^iveness. 

Relating With Significant Others ; Family Relationships 

iihe students will be able to recbgnize the value and process of 
datablishing an eff active ^latiopship with their |amilies. 
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#1. Process of BstaSlls^lng Effective Famllyr-RQlatlonsHipis . 
. The students will be aware of the process of establishing 
effective -family relationship. ^ ^ / 

Th^ students are able ■ I T ^ 



/def ine^a»'.rffec^tive family relat;ionship. \ ' 

/idehtify the beliei^^tha't all persons are, equai. in worth . 
and dignity a par^ of the process of establishing* effective 
family relationships ;\ ' . - ' ^ 

'recognize that rebpect is ^ part of the process of establishing'^ 
effective family relationships^ ( 

'"recognize that listening is a f)art of the process of 
establishing effective family relationships. 

'recognize that communicatlo]j,,^ills are ne.cessary for the 
process of es'tk]^lishing effective family r^elations^ips. 

'recognize that cooperation is a part of the process of 
establishing efgpctive family relationships. 

'recognize that regular family meetings can be a helpful 
part of the process of establishing effective family 
relationships. 

* (reference: rRal^ing a Responsible Child or the S.T.E.P. 
Parent's Handboolc , both by D. Dinkmeyer, and G. McKay,) 



G. Self Validation ; Worthwhileness 

The students will be able to achieve feelings of worthwhileness, 



^1. Activities^ the students will be aware of the activities they 
perform that make them feel worthwhiWT r 

The students are able to: 

'ident?ify those physical activities they[/ perfprm that make 
them feel worthwhile.^ - X^^^ 

*(i,e. during recess , during P.E.,^^tc.) 

'identify those activities they perform at school that make 
them feeL worthwhile . ^ , 

'identify those activities they perform at home that make 
{ ^hem feel worthwhile. 
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* Identify those soclalr activities they petform that 
make them feel worthwhile. « 4 



2. Personal Characteristics : ^e students will be aware of 
pifrsonal characteristics th^i^ make them feel worthwhile. 

The.studentzs. are able to:" 

'identify some physical j^ejpbtlonal, Intellectual, and social, 
characteristics . 




list characteristics that tdiey possess. 



recognize which personal characteristics make them- feel , ^ 
wotthwhile.. ' V " - 

Self Valiaatloo : Control Over Self and Environment 

. .. , ' * 

The student^ »wlll be able to recognize that they can exercise ) 
some control over themselves and their environment. 

*K Control Over Self : The students will be aWare of situations 
where they have some control over themselves; 

The students are able to: / 

* define control. ^ 

* identify ;^ltuatl6ns where they have some control over 
.themselves physically. . - ' 

* identify situations where they have some control over themselves 
intellectually. 

s 

•identify sttuatipns where they have some control over themselves 
socially. ' \ 

'identify situations where they have some control over themselves 
emot lonal ly . - . ^ 

2. Control Over Environment : The students will be aware of situations 
where they have some control over their environment. 
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The students are able to: 
*derlne control, 
'define environment. 

"Identify situations \^ere they have some control over their 
school envlroniaent. 



* Identify situations where they have some control lover their 
home envirotMhetitr " 

"identify situations where they have some control over their 
community environinent . ^ 



Self Validation ; Individual Differences 

The students will be able to demonstrate an understanding that all 
individuals, including themselves, have different and varying 
personal characteristics and abilities which distinguish them from 
one'iinother, and that certain- of these characteristics and' 
abilities may chJange from time to time. 



#1- Behavior Patterns and Abilities in Self and Others ; The 

students will be aware of faharacteris tic behavior patterns' 
and abilities in other individuals and in self. 

The students are able to: 

'define the term "characteristic; behavior patterns" as 
the ways a person usually acts* 

'define a characteristic ability aS sbmethdng a person 
does often and does well. 

*(i.e. jumping rope, writing stories, drawing pictures, etc. ) 

* list some characterstic behavior patterns that are found 
' in others. 

^l±Bt some characteristic abilities that are fouhd In others. 

*list some characteristic behavior patterns that are found • 
in self. 



*llst some characteristic abilities that are found in^Belf. 
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^ DOMAIN: WORK AND LIFE SKILLS 

Dally Livings Consumer Skllla > ^ - 

The students will be able to Identify consumer skills that are used 
^ In dally living. , 

#!• Consjmer'^^kills They Use; The students will be aware of the 



consumer skills that they use in their own daily living. 
The students 'are able to: 



recognize themselves sLs consumers, 
'list^the products that they buy, . 

'reebgnize that t1ie abilitv to Understand money and to make 
•diange are consumer skill^ they use, 

'know that recognition of quality of merchandise in buying 
i? a consumer skill th^y use, 

^recognize that the ability to compare and contrast is a . 
consumer ^'^^^ they use, , 

'recognise that the determination of need or priority is a 
consumer skill they use, 

'recognize that the ability to determine the appropriate 
place of purchase is at>cohsiimer sk{XF they use, 
*(i,e, shoes from a shoe store, foo(l from a grocery store, etc.) 



Daily Living ; Scho^ Relevancy 

The students will be able to identify the relevancy of school 
subject matter >and other school experiences to^ community, 
homa.^ leisure, and occupations, 

A- • 

1, School Experiences ; The students will be aware of the school 
academic and social experiences at their grade level. 
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The students are able to: L,:.-"- - 

'list the school academic experiences they encountered at ttieir 
grade level. 

'list tlie school social experiences they Rencounter at their 
grade level. / 



'2. School Relates to the Citizen : The students ;will understand 
how school academic and social experiences relate to the role 
of citizen in a conmunity. 

The students are able to: 

'list^the activities df a citizen. 
*(i.e. voting, buying, etc.)- 

djj^ 'n^ch school aa^denJjb experiences to the citizep activities 
where they are \fsed. 

'match school social experiences to the citizen activities 
where they are used. 



' If sk Responsibility/Employabilltv : Dependency in Task Accomplishment 

The students will be £^ble to recognize that others depend on 
them in helping perfornr a task and will be able to identify 
situations in which people depend on each other to perform 
certain tasks. , 

#1. Otliers Need Help : The students will be aware of activities 
in which others need their help. 

The students are able to: 

- 'list activities in which others need their help. 

'identify activities they can help others accomplish. 
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Task Re8pon8lbllieV/Bimloyabll|Llty ; vklue from xysks Well pon^ 

The students will^ be able to recognize the value \(persona/ rewards) 
wfalcH^cotae^ from a task veil 4otie. » 

1. Tasks They Do Well s ^ th^. tdsks they are abli to/accomplish, 
the students will be aware of those they do weI(L. 

The students are able to: 

* 

* ii-st those tasks that tlley are able to acco^iish, 
' *repognlse the tasks that they are ablate/ do J^ll.. 

fc * Criteria For Successf ul Task Accompllshmtot ; The i students 
will be aware of their personal crlterlii for sucpeasful 



WJ.XX De aware ox cneir personax cricerxa tor sucr:< 
task accompllsliffledt. JF 

The students Are able to: 

*deflne a job well done on a personal level. 



list their personal .c^^^jtetia^sed to determine whether or 
not the job was well ddiiei 
*(l.e. feelings, recognltio^i^y others, beauty, etc.) 

Task Responslblllty/Employablllty t Purpose and. Steps x>f a Task 

The students will be able- to recognize that task^ have h purpose 
and that steps are follgwed In completing aN:ask. 

1. Tasks : The students will be kware of tasks carried out by 
themselves and others. 

The students are able^to: ^ « 

*llst those tasks that|4lfey carry out themselves/ 

"identify from examples those tasks that they can carry out 
themselves . 

*llst ta^s that are carried out by others. 

'Identify from examples those tasks that are carried ovit 
by others. 
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'2. "feiBk Purpose ; The students will understan* the purpose 
/ oi^ those tasks carried out by themselves and others. 

ThtB students are able to: 



explain the purposes of thcHBe tasks they carry out themselves 
*(l.e. tell why they do It, etc.) 

'explain the purposes of those tejvs carried x^ut by others. 
^ *(l.e; tell why the tasks are done, etc.) 

'3- Process In Task Accomplishment : The students will be aware of 
the major processes In task accomplishment. 

■ , ■ . t 

The students are able to: 

- . * 
recognize that planning Is a factor In the process of task 

^-y^accompllshment . 

^recognize th<at acting or doing Is a factor In the process of 
t^ask accomplishment. 

recognize that evaluating Is a factor In the process of task 
accomplishment. / 

*rQcog^lze that acting or redoing Is sometimes a factor 
In successful task, accomplishment. ^ 

Task Responslblllty/Emttloyabllltv ; Personal Characteristics and 
Job Fields \ : " 



the students will be a^le to recognize certain personal 
characteristics that are related to job fields. 

' \ . • ' - - - ' 

1- Job Categories : / The students are aware of various; jo)j 
categotles. | * ^ 

The students arej^^able to: 

'list the- four divisions of the U.S.O.E. Classification 
System. ' . I 

w ' ' ' ^ ■ I 

i ' 
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'describe the four divisions of the y..S.O:E. Classification 
System in their ovn language. 



U.S.O.E. Classification System^ . 



i,yk Divisions 

' — — --f — ^ 


Clusters 


A . . . / 
Service "Croup ^ \ 

^ , ). 

ft* 


. : y — ^ 

Consumer EdueAtion and Homeim&ing 
Public Sewi^s ^ ^ 
Personal Services 
Hospitality and Recreation 


J 

Business Group 


Business and Office ^ 7^ 
tianufactfuring ^ 
^rketingjand Distribution^ 
Transportation * 
Cc^istructi^ * 

' — ' — • ^— ■ 


i 

Science. Group 


Health 

EnvirqjAnentai^ Contttol T ^ 
Agri^us^ess and Natural 
Resour<;e^ \ 
Marine Science / 


CoflBunication Group 

>, 


Communications and Media 
Fine Arts and Humanities 



/ 
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2f Personal' Characteristics ; .The students will be aware o£ vkHous 
persdnal characteristics. ^ ^ ? ; ^ 

y ,;;The Students are able to: ^ ^ 

* define personal cHarattiSrlstlcs as ways a person looks » 
ways a person usually^Xcts, atid i&rsonal likes and dlsllkles. 

■ V ; " ^' ' 

*llst some^ personal charadte^stlc^ of another peirf'' 
*(l.e. in terms of ways he/she looks/ ways he/sbift tally 
^ acts, and likes and dislikes/) V 

'list some personal chis^cterlstlcs of themselves, 
*(l.e, in terms of the^^y they look, the way they usually \^ 
act, and llk^s ;and dislikes.) 

#3. Characterlstlts Relate to Jobs ; The students will be aware' 
pf how some personal charactbrlatlcs can relate to Job 
fields. , , - 

The student;s are able to: i ' 

*llst»personal characteristics that might go with a given Job. 
In terms of looks, usual' actions, and likes and dislikes, .^^^i^ 
*(l.e. construction equipment operator; (1) ibokar-* 

strong; (2) usual actlons-physlcall^^kitlve, llfcSs to he 
" * outside; (3) likes and dlsllkes<-prefers working with 

machines, etc.) . . 

Work and Leisure Environments : 4/ork and Leisure Activities 

The" students will be able to distinguish between work and leisure 
time activities. . . 



#1.^ Work and Leisure : The students will understand the difference 
between work and leisure. 

The students are able to: ^ 

'explain what work Is. ' ' • 

explain the purpose of work. ' 

'explain what, leisure Is. 



'ttplkln ths^ putposa of lelvujbe. 

*'ccMitvtot t^c ■Hiilngp and purposMf. of vork and laisuriBv 



iiBt mam lalaura rolaavof othara* 



• !>ork Bol^af lha atudanta inLll ba aifare of varioua ivork rolaa. 
nia atudanta dira al>3;a tor 

* Hat thalr mirloua woi^ rolaa • 
*j;tae aoMa at^vk rol^a af: othava^ 

. . / ^ ^ / - " : ' 

itfantlfy f ro» aiunpasaj^ thoaa^ tftae rapraaant vatk rolaa. « 

. ■./ _/ • .■ 

hmtwun Bblaa ? Tba atudaota will ba awara of varioua laiaura 
r^laav « " ^ 

tha atudinta ara abla to : 

'Hat thair vwloua lalaora^ rolaa. 

r of oi 

'Idantify froa axaoq^iaa thoa^ that rapraaant lalaure rolea. 

Work «a4 Laiaiira Activltlaa Ghanga ; The studenta will ba aware 
of how tha^r aork and laiaura time activities have/are/and 
Vlll ehanga. 

Tha atudanta are fbla to: 

'Hat thait vork actli^tiaa at different age levels. 

*liat their laisure activ^las at different age levels < 

racogniae that change in work and leisure activities 
haa occurad* 

liat their poaaibla future work activities. ^ 

Harthelr possible future leisure activities. 

recognize that change ifa work and leisure activities 
might occur. 



Work and Lel^rfe Environments ; ResRect for Work Well Done 

I^he 8tu<i€bt8 mil ^ able to recomlze that respect Is due to 
others for the contributions they^^ke In their various roles 
and when' their work Is well done^ regardless of Its nature. 

1. Purposes of Work Roles : The students will be awat^ of the 
purposes of various work roles. - , ^ 



The students are able to: 
'list servreral work roles 



' *reoognlze the purposes of some work roles. ^ 

2.^ Effects of Quality Work : The students wlli understand the effects 
of quality work. ^ ^ 

' The students are able to: ' ^ • - 

'define their criteria for determining quality wjtrk. 

give examples of qualltjr^wjn^ \ ^-^s ' 

'explain about some of the effects of quality wdrk. 

■ . ■ 4 -. . , .■ 

#3. Respect ; The students will be aware that respect Is dj^ others 
for work that Is well done. ' ' . 

' ' ' / 

The students are able to: - . 

f ' * . " , 

'define respect. ' ' 

^ 'recogiilze situations where people deserve respect. 

'recognize situations where people deserve respect for work ' 
well done. 

- ■ ' ^ . ' '. ' 

Work and Leisure Environments : All People Work 

The students will be able to recognize that all people perform ' 
some type ^d: Vork., 
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#1. Work : Tb« students will wid«rstai|d wfaat^wqrk means. 
« ^ The ttiidenta ate iible^ (o: 
V * explain tha saanlng of the vord'^rk 

\;^g±ymJexauplBB of work aituationa.. 

' ' ' ■ ' • . ^' ^ ^' 

2. How they and Other a Work ; The atudenta-will be aware of 
how they and other students^ work. 

. / ' ' y ' ^ ^ ^ \# 

The atudenta are able to: . ^ 

li^l^flei^ 

list aooM^ work actlvltiea of other atudenta thatWf fer 
from thejtta: 



Work and Lelaure g^Vlronments : Work Roles Change /Multiple Rolea 

the atudenta will be able to recognise that work roles may change 
during one* a career or that a worker may«have multiple roles' 
at the aame time. ' 




Work Role : The a^denta wlll^ie aware of what "work role" 
<lBeana. • . * ; ... 



■5> 



The students are-aile to: 

■ '' - # - 

* define the tc^ work role. ^ ^ 
/liar their own work roles. ^ 

list some workTroles of others. 

S 

2. Career ; The stiidents will be aware of what constitutes a 
career; ; . ^ ' 

The students are able to: 

define me word career. 

* identify careers from examples presented to them. 1 
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#3. Change In Work Roles : The atudents wlU be aware that a 
change In work roles can 'take p^ace during one's qareer. 

The students are able to: 

*llst changes that can take plac^ in wdrk roles during 
a career. . . . \ ' ' 

\ ' " . ' • \ ' ^ 

'recognize some situations where work roles havQ, changed 
t-durinjj a pareer.7 



K./ Wofk and leisure Environments : ^nttfrfests and Abiiitles Relate , 
To Job Clusters ^ ^"^^ ^ • " 

"'-The students will be able to recoghlze that tfeere are families 
(clusters), of "jobs wMteh Ifelate tot one another and that one' ^ 
• interest s^and abilities can. relate to several Jobs a, result. 

!• Job Clusters: The students^ will aware of various Job 
clusters. ' 

The students' ai^^ble to: ' ( V ' 

•rec9gnii2e' Jobs' related to^he four^^ivisions ana fifteen 
, ; '-'^ ' Job clukers of the U,.^^*^^^ Clasa^^^ System.* , 

*(See the U.S.O.E. Clas'pif»^tion ♦System Chart under Goal 
VF, Objtective 1.) ' . 

' J- ■ .■ 

. 2. Jobs Relate to Othftr Jobs ; > The students will understand 
. that aome Jobs relat^td other Jobs. 

T^e students are. able to: / ^ 

*name ^veral Jobs that are in the same clusxer. 

'explain why and how these Jobs are related^K^ 




•7 



#3. Interests and Abjllities Relate to' Jobs : The students will ^ 
/be aware of ho\> interests and abilities relate to Job 
clusters. v 

The students are able to: 
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*llst mcmt Interests and Abilities' of people who hold 
> Jobs In verloua dusters; v 

* identify eooMi interests -juid abilities of people who 
hold Jobs Within the sens cluster. 

' - >, . 

--^^^cognise ;thet interuts end abilitli^s are related 
to Job clttstere.^ * ^ 




1 > 
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*i DOMAIN: ^ LIFE CAREER PLANNING • 



A. Planning Skills ; Attitudes 'and Values Affect Dec^-slons, Actions . . 
and Life. Styles " I "" ' . (? 

^Sfhe students will be able to recognize that attitudes and values 
affect decislonsj^ctlons, and life styles. 



Attitudes and Values ; The students will understand what 
attitudes and values are. 

The students are*a:Wle to: - 

^ "define attljtude . ^ /; t ^ / . ' ' 

*(attlt1ttd^: way of thinking, acting, or^ feeling.) 

'define values • ' \ 

(something that Is valued can be an Idea or thing that 
/ Is considered to have worth, exctellence, and Importance.) 

•provide some escamples of attitudes. ^ 

•provide some examples of valiies." ^ ■ 

•compare and contest the concepts of attitudes and values; 



2. Everyone Has' ktt;ltudes and Values ; The students will under- 
stai^d that at^tltudes and values exist for everyone. 

The students are able tor - 

I'- ' . - ' ' ' ■ 1 ■ 

1 compare the attlti^es^of several peopld o'n^the same topic. 

I ' ■ ■■ > 

I , 'compare their own attitudes on that same topic. 

I * ^ • ' . ■ ^ " ■ ' 

•compare the values of several people on the same topic. 

■'. . .. ^ ^ ^ ^ . ' ' " . 

d^mpare their own values on that same topic. 

// 3 . Attitudes and Values Af f ect ^Decisions and Actions : The 

students will be aware of .How attitudes and values affect 
decisions and actions 1 • ' 



The atudmts are able to; , 

* recognise the relatlonahlp betveen decisions and actions, 
'recognise that attitudes affect decisions. 
'Identify decisions that ware influenced by attitudes, 
'recognise that attitudes affect actions. 
* identify some actloiis that were influenced by attitudes. 
<lJre^cognise that values affect decisions. 

'identify aone decisions that were Influenced by valines, 
'irecognise that values affect actions . 

identify some actions tha^ were Influenced by values. 

■ ■ ' ^ 

Planning Skills ; Decisions Made by- Self and Others 

The students will be able to reco^nl^e that they make decisions^ 
and that their lives are influenced by ^decisions g^ade by them- ^ 
selves and by. others. 



1. Decisibn-^Haking Prwess : The studenas will be aware of the 
decision--maklng process. 

r 

The students are able to: 

* define the decision-making process as a series of 
sequential steps leading to a decision. 

'recognize "identification of the problem or goal" as 
a part of the decision-making process. 

'recognize "information-gathering" as a part of the decision 
making process. 

'recognize "determination of values and opinions (likes 
and dislikes) that relate to tfie problem or goal" as a 
part of the decision*-making process. 

'recognize "generating and revie%ring alternatives" as a 
part of the decision-making process. 
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'recognize "reviewing possible consequences" as a part of 
tire decision-naking process. 

'recognize "choice of an alternative (making the decision)" 
as^a part of the djBcision-maklng process. 



# 2; Decisions in Their Lives ; The students will be awtre. of how 
theliylives are Influenced by the decisions they make. 



The students are tible to: 



identify a personal decision. 



examine the short range effects p£ that personal 
decision. 

'examine the long range effects of that personal decision. 



Planning - Skills ; Alternative Decision-Making Courses 

The students will be able to tecognize that there can be alternative 
decision*inaking courses, with differing consequences, 

\, 

1. Decision-Making Process : Thfc students will be aware of the 
declBion-making process. 

*(This objective is the same as Goal B, Objective #1:) 
The stutients are able to: 

^ 'define the decision-making process as a series <tf sequential 
steps leading to a decision. 

'recognize "identification of the problem or goal" as a 
part of the decision-making process, 

'recognize "Infon^ation-gathering**- as a part of the decision- 
making process. ^ 

■recognize "generating and reviewing alternatives" as a 
part of the decision-making process. 

'recognize "reviewing possible consequences" as a part of . 
the decision-making process. 
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'recognlEe "dholce of an alten|atlv(s (naklngr the decision)" 
ad a part of the deci8^on*-«ak^ng process . . 



ill- 



2> ^ Decisions and Consequgncep ; The students w ill be aware of ,the 
re^latiotiship between decisions and bonsequences. 

The students are able to: > 

- , ■. ' 

> 'define decisions. . 



define consequences* 
'identify a specific decision they have made, 
'examine the consequences of that decision. 



Planning Skills : Planning vs> Trjal and Error 

The students will be able to recognize that "planning"' leads tp 
more effective performance, than xh&es chance or "trial and error" 
approach to a task« 



1. Planning Process : ' Th^ students will understand the planning 
process. ;V * 

The students are' able to: 

'define the planning proceeds. 

*give general examples Qf tjfie planning process. 
*give a personal example of the ^ann^ng process. 

2» Trial and Error: The students will understand th4 trial and error 



approach to a task. 

: ] 

The students are ^able to: / 
define what la^ meant by^^ial and, error, 

'give general examples of the trial and error Approach to ^ 
a task.* 
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' *glve a personal example of the use trial and error in . 
task aci^ompllshment • 

. ♦ ■■ • 

#3. Planning Process and Trial and Error Process : The students will 
understand similarities and differences between the planning 
process and phe trial and error process in task accomplishment/ 

The students are 'able to: 

explain the planning prOi^cess. 

explain the trial dnd etrbr process. 

compare and contrast annlng ptocess atjid the trial and 



error process. 



Educational Environment; : \^ Demonstrating Effec tive siudy and Learning 
Skills "\~ ^ 

The students will be able\to demonstrate effective study and learning 
skills. \ 



1. Study and Learning Skills : The students will understand 
what constitutes effective study and learning skills. 

The students are able to: 

define skill as it relates to study and learning skills. 

explain why readiitg- and reading comprehension are 
effective study and learning skills. 

explain why writing is an effective study and leai^ning .skill. 

explain why attentiveness is an effective study and learning 
skill. 

explain why the ability to question is an effective study 
and Irearning skill. 



2. l^w Skill^i Apply to Situations : The students will understand 
hiiw their effective study skills apply in a study sit^jiation. 



The students are able to 



^1 



'define study situation. 

■ ; ' ' r 

Identify their effective study skills/ , 
Identify their own study situation. 

give esbttHf^jgs of how their effective skills apply In that 
study sltuatloh^. ^ 

Educatlpnal Environment : Using Listening and Speaking Skills 

The stttdents will 1^ able to employ listening and speaking skills 
that 'allow for JLnvOT.vement in classroom discixasions and activities. 

> V 

#1.' Listening, Skills : The students will understand listening skills 
and how to* use them in the classroom. 

The students are able to: c ^ 

) 'define the concept of listening. ! 

'recognize that attentiveness, is .a prerequisite for listening. 

* illustrate the use of attentiveness fox ^i^ening in the 
classroom. 

* recognize that knowing when to il^isten and when to speak 
(timing) is a 1 listening skill. ^ ^ 

* illustrate theWse of knowing when to listen and when to 
^ spSak (timing) jba the classroom. 

* recognize that listening for the content of the speaker's 
message is a helpful skill. , — ^ 

^ f^* illustrate the use of listening for the content of the speaker's 
message in the classroom. 

> 

* recognize that listening to remember is a helpful skfil. 

'illustrate the use of listening to remember in the classroom. 

'recognize that listening for the speaker's feeling^ is a 
helpful skill - 

^illustrate the use of listening for feelings as it occurs In 
the classroom. 

■ , \ 
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2\ Speaking Skills; The -students wlllr utaderstand speaking skills 
^ y ^nd how to use them In the classroom. 

Students are able to: 

•define i^at speaking means, as related to speaking skills, 
J . ^ 

^ recognize the preliminary skills necessary before actual 
verbalization can occur* ^ 

*(l.e, raising their hands to get att^tlon, waiting until 
thelif|tum to speak, responding when, spoken to, etc) 

•Illustrate tfe use of the preliminary skills necessary 
^before actual verbalization In the classroom can occur, 

redogftlze that speaking distinctly Is a helpful skill, 

'Illustrate the use of distinct speech In the classroom, 

•recognize tfiat speaking with ati adequate volca.level (not 
too loudly or too softly) Is a helpful skill. 

y 

•llITustrate the use of speaking with an adequate voice level 
In the classroom, fjf^^ 

•recognize that responding appropriately Is a helpful speaking 
skill, 

•lllust the use of appropriate responses In the classroom, 

•recognize that contributing to the topic at hand Is a helpful 
speaking skill, 

•Illustrate the use of contributions to the topic at hand In 
the classroom. 



'recognize that responding about feelings Is k helpful speaking 
skill. ' 



•Illustrate the use of feeling responses In the classroom. 

Educational . .ronment: Evaluating Ability > Progress and Method s 
ot Improvement ' — 

The students will be able to realistically evaluate ability^ 
progress, and methods of Improvement In various subject areas. 
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!• Methods of Evaluat Students will understand various 

methods of evaluation. 

Tba students are able to: 

*deflne evaluation , 

'^dentlfy various methods of evaluation. 

'explain about thes\ metl)ods of evaluation. 

*g^ve examples of the application of these various methods 
of evaluation. - 



# 2. Methods of " Improvement ; The students will be aware of various 
methods of Improvement in. subject* areas. 

•/ 

The stfud^nts are able to: 



•define the conqept of method of improvement. 

'identify how a person can improve in a particular subject 
area. 



Self Understanding : Individual Abilities Aid in Task Accomplishment 

The students will be able to recognize how Individual abilities 
aid in accomplishing different tasks. 

1. Development of Abilities : The students will be aware of the 
development of abilities in themselves and others*. 

The students are able to: 

'define ability. 

* (ability: the power or skill to do some special thing.) 
'Identify some of their past abilitiee. 

*(i.e. abilities at dif/ferent age levels: 0-2, 2-4, 4-6. 
. . . years of age . ) 

'identifvJ^-'rfOTi^ of their present a\)illties. 

/ 



*identif)( some past abilities of others 
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•identify some present abilities of oi^Jiers.. 

•recognize that abilities develop with both time and'ellEbrt. ^ 

' 2. Abilities Contribute to. Successful Daily Routine : The students 
will be aware of ho\^ the abilities of themselves and others 
^ can contribute to the success of daily routine. 

The students are able to: 

•define successful daily routine. 

'identify how tjieir own abilities contribute to a successful 
daily routine. 

•idejQtify how the at^ilities of others contribute to a success- 
ful daily routine. 




Self Understanding : , Learning in Life Situations 

The students will able to recognize that learning occurs in all 
t3rpe8 bf life situations. 



1. Methods of Learning : The students will be aware of the varibus 
methods of learning. 

The students are able to: . 

•recognize that experience (doiftg) is a method of learning. 

'recognize that modeling is a method of learning. 
* (modeling: learning' by patterning after someone t 

'recognize that exposure Is a method of learning. 
*(l.e. exposure^fhrough reading, listening to lectures, etc.; 
also exposure comes in varying degree^ . ) 

' > , 

//2. Learning Methods in Their Lives : The students will understand 

various situations in their own lives where learning takes place 
by different methoda. 

The students are able to: , 
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• *g!lV« examples of situations where they have learned by 
/ expWlence. ^ 



'describe what they learned by experience. 

' 'give exaqiples of situations where they have learned by 
modeling. 

'describe what they learned because of the modeling process. 

'give examples of situations where thfey learned \hrough 
exposur^ (reading, listening to lectures, etc.). 

'describe what they learned because of the exposure method. 

Self Understanding ; Clarifying and Expanding Mnterests and 
Capabilities ^ Z 

The students will be able to appreciate t ha, value of clarifying and 
expanding their interests and capabilities. 

!• Factors That Influence Interests and Capabilities ; The students 
\i^ll be aware of factors that influence Interests and cap- 
abilities, r ^ 

The students are able to: 

^define Interests. 

'define capabilities. . 

'recognize that parents Influence Interests and capabilities. 

'recognize that teachers Influence Interests and capabilities. 

'recognize that peers Influence Interests and capabilities^ 

recognize that sibling Influence Interests and capabilities. 
*(see Systematic^ Training for Effective Parenting , Parent ' s 
Handbook , Family Constellation, p. 23-24 by Dlnkmeyer 
and McKay. ) i 

'recognize that circumstances Influence Interests and 
capabilities. 

'recognize that other significant adult^ Influence interest 
and capabilities. ^ 



'recognize that cappbilities are 1) Inherent and 2) affected 
by the environment. 

■ 1 ■ -33? ■ 
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'recognize that Interests are totally affected by the 
environment. I . ' 

^ m^ ■ '{ 

#2, Interests and Capabilities Change : The students will be aware 
that interests and .capabilities ^n change. 

The students are able to: : 

•identify interests they have had in the pajst. 

identify capabilities they have had in the past. 

identify interests they have now. 

identify capabilities they have now. 

identify interests they might have in the futurie. 

identify capabilities they might have in the future. 

Recognize that interests and/ capabilities chang jr 
expand with time and need.' 
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level criteria 

Developmental Level 
Fifth Thrbugh Sixth Grades 

_ 



3 



The # sign before any . Developmental Objective Indicates that 
there Is a complimentary activity In the Guidance Activity 
section of the Comprehensive Career Guidance materials. 
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DOMAIN: INTEltPERaONAL EFFECTIVENESS " 

Human Relations Skills; Behavior Affects Behavior 

The students will be able to recognize' that their behavior toward 
others affects other's behavior toward them. 

Actions Affect Behiavlor: The students will be aware of how their 
. actions affect the behavior of others. - 

The students are\able to: • 

' • recognize how th/fi^lr actions affect the emotions of others. ^ 

•i*ecognlze how thed^ .actions affect the decisions ^of others^^ 

> -recognize how the^.r actions affect the conduct of others. 

•recognize that the effectiveness of an action is determined 
'the type of response they receive from others. ^ 

Relationship Between Actions and Responses: The stii^ents will 
be aware of the relationship between actions and re^oiises. 

The students are able to: 

' ( 

•define action. 

*^ . . ' ^ 

•define response. 

\, '■ • 

•recognize the following re^.ationship between action and 
response: an action occurs, the person "thinks" and "feels" 
about that^ction, thep the person gives his response. The 
logic of a person's response is dependent upon the logic 
of his thinking and jfeeling about the ^action, . 
*(See A Guide. to Rational LivinR by Ellis and Harper, 

\ ' 

Human Relations Skills: Friendships 

The students will be able tip demonstrate an understanding of the 
process df making and, keeping friendships. 
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#1. Making and Keeping Friendships: The students will imderstand 
the process of n^klng^ted keepScig friendships. 

The students are able^to: C 

' »e3q)lain 'whyj^klng and keeping friends Is a basic htonan 
need. • . 

-explain why caring about otUers Is a basic |ley to»ifaaklng 
and keeping friendships. 

^laln why desire for friendship Is a requirement for making, 
keeping friendships. « 

•provide examples of ways they, can ^iltlally act friendly 
as a means of making new frlendshli/s. 
*(l/e. 9 speaking kindly, being genuinely Interested; 
sharing activities^ experiences, feeling, etc.) 

-explain why the development of tAist Is Important In keeping 
friendships. ^ 

* 

'explain why the development of loyalty Is Important In 
keeping friendships. 

•provide examples of how the aboVe factors can apply In 
friendships. *. ' 

•provide examples of how the above factors relate to group 
friendship skills. 

*(l.e., as relating to cliques, etc.) 

•explain how cliques can affect friendships. 

^J^^ ... ^ 

2. Effectiveness of Their Own Friendship Skills; The students will 
faluate the effectiveness of their own friendship skills. 



The students. are able to: 

*llst the friendship skills of an Ideal person. 

• • * ^ ^ * 

•list their own friendship skills. 

•evaluate their friendship skills ^ effective or Ineffective. 
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.describe methods of change for those friendship skills. they j 
have judged as ineffective^ 



Human Relations Skills: , Exptessijig Opinions\/and Beliefs 

The students will be able to denfonstrate an awareness of 
methods of expressing their opinions and beliefs. . 



Methods of Expression: ' The^ students will unders£and^e 
various methods of expressln^^pinions and belief s7^^/ 



The students are able_^o^/^* 

•provide eicamples of verbal methods of expressing opinions 
and beliefs • ^ 

•provide examples ofr nonverbal methods of expreaeing 
opinions and beliefs. . ,/ ^ 

•illustrate, those methods of ^expression whic^h encourage 
. others to listen. ^ 

• illustrate those methods of expression which encourage 
others to respond. ^ 

: compare and itont^ast^ methods of expression which encourage 
others to listen and to respond. 

• provide, examples 'of methods of expression which are used in. 
group situations: 

• provide examples of methods of expression whicl>^ are used in 
^ne- to-one situations. 

• compare and contrast the methods of group expression and 
one-to-one expression. 



Their Own Methods of Expression: The students 
tl^eir own methods of expressii^g-^ opinions and b 



The students are able to: 



will evaluate 
bliefs. 



V 
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'describe their awn verbal methods of expressing opinions 
and beliefs. 

'describe their own nonM^erbal methods of expressing opinions 
and beliefs. « Jpi ' 

•describe th^ir own methods of expression whiqh encourage 
others to listen. 

• describe their own methods, of expression which encourage 
others torespond. ^ , ^ 

•describe ttieir own methods^of expression that they use in 
, group sltuationip. ' 

•describe their own methods, of expression that they use in 
one-to-one situations. 

•evaluate their methods of expressing opinions and beliefs 
as effective or ineffective, ; ^| ' \ ' 

: v/^iA j|lescribe methods of change for those methods of expression 
• "^cliey judged to be ineffective. V 

Hunan Relations Skills: Acceptable Behaviors in Groups 

The Students will be able to identify socially Acceptable behaviors 
occurring In a group situation. 



1. Relationship Between Rights of Self and Rights ;of Others; The 
> students will understand the relationship betf/een the rights of 

self and the rights of others In group situations. 

The students are able to: 

•compare and contrast the give-and-take relationship betwe^ 
the rights of self and the rights of others. 

♦ ■ ^ 

2. Characteristic Behavior Patterns; The students will be aware 
of the characteristic behavior patterns (roles) that develop as 
a part of group interaction. 
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The student 9 are able to: ' 

'define grotip Interaction. 

■' ^ • ' * . ' 

'recognise that the role of leader Is a characteristic 
behavior pattern which develops as a part^of group Inter*- 
actlon. 

'recognize that the role, of listener Is a characterlatlc 
behavior patSi^ which develops as a part of group Inter- 
action. 

•define the- role of gatekeeper In group lnteract1tJ>n. 

-recognize that the role of gatekeeper Is a characteristic 
behavior pattern which develops as a part of group inter-^ 
action. ir / 

•define tjhe iy>le of advocate in group Interaction. 

r 

"recognize that the role of advocate Is a characteristic, 
behavior pattern which develops as a part of group inter- 
- action. , , 



3. Behavior In Group Interactions ; The studfents will be aware of 
their own behaviors In group interactions. 

^ The students are able to:' 

9 " define socially acceptable behavior in group interactions. 

' list Jthelr own socially acceptable behaviors -in group inter- 
actlolris. 



• list their own socially unacceptable behaylors in groujp 
interactions. , 

Relating With Significant Others: Competitiveness and Cooperativeness 

The students will be able to recognize the effects ^competitiveness 
and cooperativeness with both peers and adults. 




) 
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effects, of. jthelr cooperativenesa with both peers and adults. 
The sttidenta are able to: 



# 1. Effects of 6froperativenese : The students will understand .the 



* define cooperatlveness . , 
* (cooperativenesa: working together toward a comnon goal.) 



. •provide exanples -of their cooperativeaess with peers. ^ 

•provide examples of their cobperat^eness with adults. 

*e:i^lain abput some of the helprul effects of their coopers*-, 
tivaness^ wi^h both peers and adults. ' 

• 

r • expldlln about some of" the harmful effects of their, coopera-- 
tiveoeaa with both peers and adults. 



■ ( 

2. >>Ef facts of Competltivehess: Th^ students will be aware of the 
^-/'effecta of their competitiveness with both peers and adults. 

students are able to: , / , ' 

* define competitiveness.' ^ 

* (competitiveness: contending with others iqr profit, prise, 
or position; a contest..)' 

•provide exaflq>les of their competitiveness with peers. 

•provide examples of their competitiveness with adults i 

•explain about some of the helpful effects of their competi- 
tiveness with both peers and aduxts. 

* explain about dome of the harmful effects of their competi- 
tiveness with both peers a^ adults^ 

3. Differences and Similarities Between Competltlv^ngaa and Coop- 
eratlveaiess: The students will be aware of the differences and 
similarities between competitiveness and cooperatlveness. ^ 

The students are able to: 
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-recognize that cbiq>etltlvenea8 bnd^ cooperatlvenesa are, bot| 
ways of getting things accpmpll^shed 

-recognize that b^th competltlvenesB and cdoperatlveneas can 
be helpful. [ ; 

\ : ^ : 

-recognize that both coippetltlveness ^n^ cooperatlveneas can 
be harmful. ' \ » 

■ i • ■ ' 

-recogn^e tkat the emphasis of competitiveness Is different 
from /he eq^hasis of cooperatlveness. 

*(l.e. 9 competitiveness tends to draw people apart, while 
coopei^tlveness tends touring people closer together •) 

-Recognize that competitiveness generally Involves "winners 
and Ipsers'*, while cooperatlveness does pot use that^ t3rpe df 
terminology. 



Relating With Significant Others: Family Relationships 

- ' .( ' ^ . ' 

,The studentf will l)e Table to recognize the value and process of 

establlshlnig an effective relationship with their famlllea. 



#1. Process of Establishing Effective Family Relationships ; The^ 
>ifdents will understand the process of establishing effective' 
family relatloiishlps. * - ' 

Using a hypothetical family situation, the students are able to 
-define effecitlve family relationship. 

-provide examples which show 'that the belief ^that all persons 
are equal In worth and dl^lty Is a part of the process of 
establishing effective fa^ly relationships. 

i 

* provide examples which shbw that respect Is a part of the 
proc^^ss of establishing effective family relationships. 

- provide examples which show that^lstening is a part of the 
process of establis'hing' effective family relatioriships. 

- provide .examples which show why conpunication skills are 
necessary for the process of establishing effective family 
relationships. 




•proylde exantples which show that cooperation Is a part of 
the prpceas of establishing effective family relationships. 

•provide exusples which shew ways 6f handling disagreement or 
. conflict as a part of ^ the process of establishing effective 
family relationships. ' » , 

. ; ' 

* explain i^tco]q>rl8es a family meeting. ^ 

*(l.e., reference: Raising a Responsible Child or the S.T.e:?. 
• Parent's Handbook , both' by ^^-^kmeyer ^d G. McKay.) 

•^oWde ezan^les ^ich show t^t regular family meetings can 
se A helpful part of the process of cstabllshingj effective 
gnilly relationships. " 

2- Resnlts o f Effec^ve Family Relationships: The students will 
awate* of the Msiilts that come f roih having ef feetlv^ family 
relationships. 1 . 

. ^ Prom a hypothetical family situation, the students are able to: 

•recogi^ze the resulti^ feelings when the belief that all 
personf are equal in worth and dignity is a .part: of the i 
^ family relationship. / 
" • . ■ * / » ' ■ 

• recognize the re8ip.tiz|g feelings when respect la a part of" 
the family relationship. ' 

* ;;v^ ■ 

•recognize the resulting feelings when listening is a part of * 
^^^^^ the family relationship. 

•recognize the resulting feelings when communication skills 
are a part of the family relationship. 

•recognize the resulting feelings whe^p cooperation is a part 
of the fdmily relationship. 

•recognize the resulting feelings and the effects when regular 
family meetings (as proposed by Dinkmeyer and McKay) arfe a ' 
part of the family relationship. 

Self Validation: Worthwhileness 
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The students wlll-Ae able ^6 achieve feelings of wbrthwhlleness. 

( J ■ ; . . , ■ ■ ^ 

^orthwhl leness In Relation to Others; The students will be aware 
of methods of attaining feelings of worthwhlleness In relation " 
to other people. 

The students are able to: 

' ' . ; • 

♦recognize that when feelings of worthwhlleness fltst bfegln 
to develop In an Individual they do so In coniparl^on tb 
other people. 

•recognize t^at as' feelings of worthwhlleness mature the 
emphasis shifts from comparison with others ;to self ' 
actualization. * . 

• recognize thajt self awareiJfess (physl6aily, emotionally, 
Intellectually, aSid saclally) Is a met^od4)f attaining 
feelings pf 'WorthwhlKriess. 

^recognize that liieeflngX^ challenges Is a method -of 
attaining feelings of w^thwhlleness. . 

•recognize tha^ being flexible In meeting the needs and de- 
mands of themsfelves and others Is a method of attaining 
feelings of worthwhlleness. ^ . 

y;^-« . ^ ■ * \ 

•^^CQ^i^e that understanding thd^^ meaning and the effects of 
beha^pr (of- themselvTO arW ptherV) is "a method of attaining 
feeli^s^of worthwhileness. ^ 

•recognize that sensitivity to others. Is a method of attalnln) 
feelings of worthwhlleness. 

•recognize that tolerance (understanding and accepting- In- 
' dlvlduap. dlf ferenpes) is a m^^thod of attaining feelings of 
worthwHlleness . 

■ ,* I . / 

#2. Feelings of Worthwhlleness: The students will undeXstand theli 
own feelings of worthwhlleness. 

The students are able to: 

•describe- ger^al feelings of worthwhlleness. 
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* provide exa]q>le8 of ways to attain and malntalti these feelings 
of nortfawfalleneBs. 

* describe thelz^ own feelings of vortbi^leness. • 

*provl^ examples of ways |:hcy have attained and main- 
tained ithese ^ feelings ' of vorthwhileness . 



Self Validation; Ccmtrdl Over Self and Environment - 

The students will be* able to recognize that they can exerdttsc^ome 
conjtrol over themselves and their environment. 

#1. Factors of Controlling Self and Environment; The stWdents will 
be aware of factors^ involved in the prbcess of controlling - 
• themselves and their environment. 

The students are Able to; ' ^ 

*recognllse the following relationship: /when an action occurs » 
the stMent "thipks" and "feels" about that action, then thej^ 



^ studfsjt gives his response^ The-loglc of a person's respot^ 
m[ r is dependent upoi^ the logic of his thinking and feelings * 
^ J ■ about the initial action. If the student' wishes to change 
his type of ^reeponae'^to an action, then he will have to 
. change his belief (thinking and feelings) about that action J 
^ *(3ee A Guide to Rat ion£L* Living by Eilis and Harper.) 

* recognize that clbntrolfing their attitudes, and thinking ^rocesflj^ 
Is a major factor involved in having some cotitrol over themselves. 

*recognize/^hat controlling their attitudes and thinking 
process is a" major factor ih having some control over their 
environment: / . 

Self Validatioli: - Individual Differences 



The students will l>e able to demons tr'Mi^i an tmderstanding that all 
Individuals, including themselves, have different and< varying per- 
sonal chiEifjlct eristics and abilities which diktinguifift them from one 
another, ax|a that certain of these characteristics £uid abilities 
may ^change from time to tink. ^ ^ ^ 
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Changes In Behaviors and Abilities; The s.tudents will under- 
stand t;he cliangeQ. that occur In characteristic behaviors and' 
abilities of self and/or others over time. 

The students are able to: 

•define theyterm "characteristic behavior patterns" as tHe 
way^ a pemon usually acts. 

•list clmract eristic behavior patterns of others at several 
^ stages^^ such ^s birth, age two, etc.^ 

'( 

•list present characteristic behavior patterns of others. 

^Bpmpare and cdntrast past and pi^esent bi^havlpr patterns <$t 
\hers. >^ . 

_|.aln changes In physical and intellectual development 
' In terms of time, needs, and Interests. 

•list their characteristic behavior p^tte^ms at several 
stages, such as birth, agejtwo, etc. ^ 

•list their own present characteristic behavior pajitems. 

•compare their own p^st and present behav^op^ patterns. 

.•explain tjigi changed In their own physical and Intellectual 
development In terms of time, needs,, and Interests. 



/ 

V 
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DC^iAIN: > WORK- AND UFE SKILLS 



I>ally LlvJaig; Conay^ Skills 

The studeats vi:|.l be Ikhle tqntdentlfy con^u^ler skills that are used 
In dally* living. ' _ 

' / . • ^ ^ ' -.. ■ .\ - 

#1. ConsiAr Skills ^Uslri^and Needed by Different Groups; The 

Btud^ts vill Wfterstand the various consumer skills that are 
used and itfeeded by different consumer groups. 

. • ' ^ . ; ^ ) 

The students are |ible to: 

'identify sev^al groui^ of consumers. 
*Cl.*e., children, adultls, vome^,* grandparents, tieenagers, 
boxs, etc. ) * 

^ T ■ 

'identify consumer skill^ needed by each group such as dis- 
tinguishing between necessities and^non-necessities, dnd. 
recognizing the influences of advertising. 

.'explain the difference between the skills needed by different 
groups. 

* identify consumer aids such as guarantees, warantees, and 
consumer resources (literature, organizations, laws, etc.) 

Daily Living; School Relevancy 

The students will be able to identify the relevancy of school subject 
matter and other school experiences to community, home, leisure'/ 
and occupation^. ] 

1. SchWl Experiences; The students will be aware of the ^ schools, 
acajlemlc and social areas a^ their grade level. 

Jl^he students are a^e to 



'list the school acad<^c experiences they Encounter at 
their grade level. ^ 
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. Ifst the 3chool social e^eriences t)k€y encounter at their 
grade level. 

*2. School Relates to Xhe Worker; The students will understand^ how 
school academic ^d^ social areas relate to the role of worker 
cfti the job. ^ ) , 



The students are able to: i ^ 

• iflentif y a yorker role. 

V 

•list various activities of the worker on tf^ job, 
* relate school academic areas to worker activities. 



tk job. 



/ r(^ate achpoll social areas to worker^ activities. 



C. 



3. School Relates to the Leisure Participant; The students will 
understand how school academic and social areas relate to the 
leisure participant. ( ^ 



The stud6nt,s are able to^ ^ 

•identify a leisure participant role. 
*(d.^i^. , golfer,. diver > hunter, etc.) 

• list S^lpU^^^^^^^ of the leisure participant. 

•relate school acad&Dolc. areas /to the activities of the 
leisure participant. 




.1 



relate school social areas tp thjp activities of the le^Lsure 
partiiclpant. ' ^ 



yask ResportslMli^yyEmyloyabillty ; Dependency -^n T^sk Accomplishment 



The student 
in helping 
in which* 




i able to recognize that others^ depend on them 
I task and will be abLi to identify situations 
pend on each other to^perform certain tasks. 



#1- . Sltuatdons Vttiere People Are Det^endent ; The s-fendents vill under- 
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stand sltuatlona where people are dependent upon each other to 
accomplish a task. ^ 

The students are able to: 

•give examplee of situations where they work with others 
6 accomplish a task* 



'give examples of situations where others depend on them. to 
accooqplish a task. 

'give exastpleB of situations where they depend /on others to 
accoiapll^h a task. I 

examples of s it tiat ions where people work together. 

i (I 

•give examples of siS^uations where ^people are dependent on 
4ach •other. , ^ ' 



Value 



^ Task Responsibility /Employabllity: Value fronh Tasks Well Done 

/ ' •• ■ ^ ■ 

^ The students will be able to recognize the value (personal rewards) 
which comes from a task well done^ ^ 

X ■ • . ■ ■ ■ ■ . ( 

#1. Personal Rewards; The students will understand the personal 

rewards available when a task Is done well. - 

The students are able to: ^ 

•explain why and how external criteria (someone else*^ 
standards) determine if a task is well done. 

•provide examples of extrinsic rewards availateie for those 
who do a task well. ^ 

'recognize , that most extrinsic rewards are dependent upon 
external criteria for task accomplishment. J ^ ^ 

•explain why and how internal criteria (personal standards) 

determine If a task is well done. 

•provide examples of intrinsic rewards available for those 
who do a task well. 
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'recognize that most intrinsic rewards are dependent upon one's 
int^nal criteria fdr ta^k accoinpj,ishment. 

Task Responsibility /Eroloxablllty: Putpose and Steps of a Task 

The students will be able to recognize that tasks have a |)prpose 
and that Steps are followed in completing a task. 

#1. Processes andl^teps of Ta^ fAccomplishment ; - The studeffTts will 
understandr^ the major pro^sses ai^d the st^ps involved in task 
accomplishment. / » ^ . . V 

Tjie sti^ents are able/'tp: 

•give their own examples of the processes and steps involved in 
^.task accomplishment: 

1. specify a task ' 

2. explain the steps involved in planning for that task* 

3. explain about the "doing" portion of the task. 

4. ex|)lain about the steps involved in<evaluating their 
task accomplishment. / 

5. explain about the step^ involved In "redoing" thjeCxask 

if 'necWssary "^^^ 

■ i- ^ . ■ 

Task Responsibility/Employability;^ Perg6nal Characteristics and 'Job 
Field s ' ^ " 

The students will bb able to recognize certain personal characteristics 
,that! are related to jdb fields. [( 

#1. jCharacteristics Relate to Jobs; The students will understand 
how some personal characteristics relate to job fields. . 



\ 



The students are able to: 

•identify job' fields and clusters. 

•identify personal characteristics in terms of behavior v 
• and likes/dislikes. 
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* 

"eiqplain why certain personal characteristics might go 
wlth^ne cluster and not another. • V 

The characteristic. llidng to>b6 with people goes " 
with Personal Service and dot with Construction.) 

■ • — . • ■ • V - ' 

2- Characteristics and Jo b Choices; The students will be aware of 
the Inporttoce of the relationship between personal characterflt. 
tics ^d job choice. ^ f > 



When given a situation, such as a story or Interview, the 
students are able to: , \ 



•rei5pgnl<e the consequences of personal characteristics 
not matching job choice. 

•recognize the consequences of personal characteristics 
matching job cHblce. ' ^ 

Work and Leisure Env ironments: Work and Leisure Activities 

The students will be able to distinguish betwee^ work and leisure 
time actlvitlest 



Similarities and Dlffermcfea; Th^tudents wlll^underWand 
' the similarities and differences between w<5rk and leisure time 
activltries. ^ 

The students are abl« to: ^ 

'define work activities. ^ 

• define liedsure activities. 

^•give examples of work activities. 

•give examples o^ leisure activities. 

Work and Leisure En vironments: Respect for Work Well Done 
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The students will be able to recognize \hat respect 4?s due to 
others for the contributions they make In their varl4u8 roles and 
when their york Is well done» regardless of Its nature. 

Purpose Of Work Roles: The students wlll'understand ttie 
purposes of various work roles. 

The students are al)le to: ' : 



•list various work roles. 



^•glve examples of the ptHfpose of varloufiHSflK rdles. 

Respect f or Any Work Done Well^ The students will understand 
that respect Is due to others for work that Is well, done, 
regardless of th^ nature of that work. 

The students are able/ to: 

•list work roletf that are appealing ^o them, 

•list worlc roles that are not appealing to them. 

•give examples of appealing work that Is done well. ^ 

'give examples of unappealing work that Is -^lope well. 

*exlflaln why respect Is due for work well^one appealing 
or not. 



•recognize reasons why reject Is sometimes not glven^or 
work well done. ' f 

*(l.e., low social status, unappealing, purpose seen as ^ 
inslgrilf4.cant, etc.) 

/ . 

Work $!nd Leisure Environments: All People Work 

The/ studente will able tg recognize that all people perform some 
tyj>e of work. ' 

\ . 

^f^' Work Roles and Activities: The students will understand various 
work roles and activities performed by others. 
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The students are able to : ^ ^ 

•identify the work roles and the activities of some^ adults. 

•identify non-^work roles jand activi|>j:ed^. \ 
*(i.e., citizen, leisur^ participant , ^f^Qall^^ember) 

•give examples of work j^oles and activities performed by 
others. / ' 

J. Work and Leisure Environments ; Work Roles Change/Multiple Roles ^: 

The stydejits will be able to recog;nize that work roles may change 
during one s career or that a worker may have multiple roles at the 
same time". / 

. ■ r 

X' Work Roles and Activities; The students will understand 
various work roles and activities performed by others. 
*(Thi8 is iden%.cal to Goal I - Objective #1.) 

\^ ■ 

The students are able to: \ ""1^ 

• identify the work roles and the activities/>of some adults. 

* identify non-work roles and activities. 

*(i.e., citizen, leisure participant, family member) 

•give examples of the work roles and the activities per- 
formed by others. 



<^2. Multiple Roles; The students will be aware that a worker may 
have multiple roles at the same time. 

The students are able to: ^ j.i^ 

'list workers and their activities. 

'list the different work roles of a;:^ particular worker. 

'list different roles, other than work roles, of that same 
worker. 

'recognize that a worker can have multiple roles at the same time. 
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K» " Work and Leisure Environments; Interests aiid Abilities Relate^ To 
Job Clusters 



'The students will be/ able to recognize t\i^t there are* families 
(clusters) of jobs w^lch relate to one another and that pne's 
Interests and abilities can relate to several jobs as>a result. 



1. Interests And Abilities Relate To Clusters; The students wl,ll 
understand how Interests and abilities relate to job clusters. 

The students are able to; 

•describe the U.S.O.E. C!|.asslf ideation System. 

\ 

i» w * U.S.O.E. Classification System 



Divisions 


•Clusters 


^ ~ Jfe ^ 




Service Group 


Consumer Education and Homemaklng 
rUDiic bervices 
Personal Services 
Hospitality and Recreation 


Business Group 


1 

Business ^and Office 
Manuf actur lug 

Marketing and Dlstrdbutlon 
Traft^ortatlon i 
Construction 

ii 


Science Group 

— 


Health 

Environmental Cointrolp*' 
Agri-business aiid Natural Resources 
Marine Science 


Communication Group 


^ 1 Communications and Media 
1 Fine Arts and Humanities 
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*ll8t the lAterests of people who hold Jobs In various 
. C^lusters* 

'list the abilities of people who hold jobs^PlWarious 
clusters. \ 



* explain why people with certain Interests and/or 
ablllt^^s^ might choose a Job in a particular cluster* 

#2* Interests an^ Abilities Relate to Several Jobs: The students 
will be aware that interests and abilities can relate to 
several JobsL 

The students are able to: 

*when given an example oLi^^ff^nteresty list tho^e jobs that 
might satisfy that' interest. 

*When given an example of an ability, list those jobs that 
might use that ability. ^ 



\ 
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^ "^DOMAIN: LIFE CAREER PLANNING ; [ 

\ 

A. Planning Skills; Attitudes and Values Affect Decisions, Actions. 
" and Life Styles 

The students will be able to recognize that attitudes and values 
affect decisions, actions, and life styles. 

• f ( .. , 

1- Life Styles: The students will be aware of various life styljfB. 
The students are able to: . 
•d^lne life style. 
^ 'list various life styles. 

•Identify life styles from example ^iltuatlons. 

#2 . Attitudes and Values Affect. Decisions and Life Styles; The 
'^students will be aware of how attitudes and values affect 
decisions and life styles. 

The students are able to: 

•recognize the rela|^lonshlp between .decisions and life styles. 

•define attitude. 

* (attitude: way of thinking, acting bn^eellng^) 
•recognize that attitudes affect decisions, 
•define values. 

* (values are basecf on three processes: choosing freely from 
alternatives after consideration of the consequences, prizing 
or being happy wit^h the choice and being willing to affirm 
that choice publicly, and acting or doing something with 
that choice. ) 

'recognize that values affect decisions. ' 

•recognize that attitudes affect life styles. 

'recognize that values affect life Rtylen, 
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•Identify decisions that Are lnfliiifai«^(|u|^,by attitudes. 
•Identify decisions that are Influenced by values.- 
•Identify life styles that are Influenced by attitudes. 
•Identify life styles that are Influenced by values. 



B. Planning Skills; Decisions Made by Self and Others 

The students will be able to recognize that they make decisions and 
that their lives are ihf luenced by decisions made by themselves 
and by others. 

!• Students Lives' Are Influenced by Their Decisions ; The 

students will be aware of how their lives have;?»been, are, and 
will be. Influenced by the decisions they make. 

The students are able to; 

•Identify a major personal decision they made In the past. 

•examine the short range and long range effects of that 
decision. 

•identify a major personal decision they are In the process 
of making. I 

* examine the possible short range and long range effects 
of that decision. ^ 

•identify a major personal decision that might be made in 
the future. ^' 

•speculate and examine the possible short range and long 
range effects of thar decision. 

#2 . Students' Lives Are Influenced by Others' Decisions: The 
students will/be aware of how their lives are influenced by 
decisions made by others. 

The students are able to: 
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• identify decisions made by parents that influence their 

'de'scribe how these decisions made by parents influence 
their lives. 

'identify decisions made by teachers that influence their 
lives. J 

•describe how those decisions made by teachers influence 
their lives. 

"identify decisions made by the peer-group that influence 
their :iives. — ^.^^ 

•describe how those decisions made by the peer-group 
influence th^ir lives. 

"identify decisions made by government that influence their 
lives. 

•describe how thoae decis^ns made by government influence 
their lives. ' 

\ ^ 

C. Planning Skills: Alternative Decision-Making Courses 

r 

The students will b6 able to recognize that there can be alter- 
native decision-making courses , with differing consequences. 



//I. Alternative Decision-Making^ Courses And Consequences: The 

students will understand the relationship between alternative 
decision-making courses and consequences. 

The students are able to: 

'define the word alternative in terms of decision-making. 

'define consequences. ''^ 

'provide an example of a decision made concerning a specific 
problem. 

'identify altema^iive decisions that could be made for the 
same problem. 
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•consider the consequei^es of each alternative decision that 
could be made for th^ Bame problem. 

•explain about the relationship that exists between alternative 
decision-making courses land Consequences. 

Choices Within Decision-Making Courses; The students will ^ 
understan\l abouf the cholceir within decision-making courses 
an^ their differing consequd^es. 

The students are ^ble to: . 

^ J. Identify a declslon-maklng'^'course. 

*(l.e., a series of d^olj^ons relating to th^ same area 
such as career cholce,,..xholce of nnisical instrument to 
^udy, choice of f||j^endshlp group, etc.) 

'list the declslqris made In that decision-making course. 

•Identify alterpLtlve decisions to those decisions that -^^ 
were listed. 

•examine thfe differing consequ^ces of those alternative 
decisions. 

' ■ ■ ! 

•define choice. i 

'give an example of a choice and explain what makes It a 
choice. 

•explain about a personal decision-making course, the 
choices within that course, and va^ing consequences of 
the choices. 7 



Planning Skills: Planning vs. Trial and Error 

t6^ students will be able to recognize that "planning" leads tcf 
more effective performance than does chance or "trial and error" 
approach to a task. ' 

#1. Planning Is More Effective Than Trial and Error: The students 
will understand that the planning process Is a more effective 
approach for task accomplishment than trial and error. 



/ 

/ 



The students are able to: 

•define effectiveness In terms of efficiency, time resources, 
money rersources, completed product or outcome, and quallity 
of product or outcome. 

^•compare and contrast the effectiveness of the planning process 
with the effectiveness of trial and erro^, 

•explali^why the planning approach Is more effec^ve than 
the trial and error approach to a task,_ \ 

Educational Environment: ( Demonstrating Effective Study^^d 
Learning Skills ^\ 

: \ y- 

The students will be able to demonstrate effective study and 
leairiiing skills. \ 

) ■ ■ ■ 

1. Study Systems: The students will be'saware of how their study 
skills combine to form a study |pystem/ 

The students are able to: 



•define study system. 

^ V V 

•Idei^fy the factors that are Involved In a study systerf. 
*(l.e., SQR3= surveying + questioning + reading + writing + 
reciting) 

t / 

\' Identify the skfTls needed In a study syste^. 



entlfy their own effective skills. ) ^^^^^-^ 

•recognize how fchelr own effective skills ^Inco^orate li^ 
a personal study system. 



#2. Irtportan ce of jj^Ff fprf-T ve Study System: The students will 
understanci^ thiUHipoi Lance of developing thelt own effective 
study system. \ 

The students are able to:* L 



'define an effective study system. 

^ r- ■ 
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'recognize the consequences of a consistent and effective 
study system* 

•recognize the consequences of having no consistent, effective 
study systeitf. 

* examine their own study system. , 

•compare their oto study system to their definition of an 
effective study syatem. 

•Identify those skills. If any, ^j^ch need to be changed to 
make their system more effective. 

Educational Environment: Using Listening and Speaking Skills 

The students will be able to employ listening and speaking skills 
that allow for Involvement In classroom discussions and activities. 

1- Applications of Listening Skills; The students will under- 
stand the applications of listening skills and ho^ to use them 
in the classroom* 

The students are able to: ^ ^ 

/provide eatamtiies of the use of atte^lveness as a listening 
M < Skill. ^ ^ 

•use attentlVeness as a listening ^111 In the classroom. 

•pro^de examples of timing (knowing jihen to llst^i.^^d 
when to speak) as a llstj£nlng skill. 

•use timing (knowing when to listen and when to speak) In 
the classroom. . 
^ ' \ 

•provide examples where listening for the content of the 
speaker's message proves to be a helpful skill. 

•use listening for the content of the speaker's message 
In the classroom. 



•provide examples where listening to remember proves to be 
a helpful 'skill/ 
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\ 

•use listening to remember in tnfe classroom. 

•provide examples where listening for the speaker's feeling ^ 
and hidden messages proves to be a helpful skiM- 

•use listening for feeling ancf hidden messages in the classroom. 



'define a feeling response. 
*(reference: Dr. Robert Carkhoff: Helping And Human 
Relations , Volume 1 and 2.) 

'recognize from examples various feeling responses. 



#2. 



'use feeling responses in t^ classroom. ^ 

\ 

'define and recognize I-messages. 
* (reference: Dr. Thomas Gordon: P,E.T. ) 

'use lymessages in the classroom. 

, / 

Application of Spfeaking Skills: The students will understand 
the applications of speaking skills and how to use-^them in the 
classroom. 

The students are able to: 

'recognize^ that ^different st/eaking sk&lls are needed for 
one-to-one situations and ^or group Jsituat ions. 

• explain how preliminary skills that ate ^eces8ary before 
actual verbalization apply in a one-to-one situation. 
*(i.e., getting attention, takin^turxis speak,- responding 
when spoken to, etc.) ' ^ ' - 

•explain how preliminary skills that are necessary be;fore^ 
actual verbalization apply in group situations. 

'explain how speaking distinctly applies in a one-to-one 
situation. . 

•explain how speaking distinctly applies in group situations. 

4 

•explain how speaking with an adequate voice level applies ^n 
a one-to-one situation. 

\ 
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•explain how speaking with an adequateWolce level applies 
In group situations. ^ ' ^ 

*^ ♦ 

•explain how responding appropriately applies In a one-to-one 
situation. 

« 'explain how responding appropriately applies In group 

situations. 

•explain how contributing to the topic at han^ applies In 
a one-^tOfone situation. 

- - ■ 

vexpIalriL how CQritxibuting -to the topic at hand Applies fh ^ 
grouiT situation©. 

• esq) lain how respoiMlng about feeling applies in ar one-to- 
one situation. 

*l]rlU0trate the ^rlous methods of responding about feelings 
in a one-to-one' situation. k 
^(i.e., feeling rettponses see *Carkho£f ; I-messages see Gordon) 

, Educational Enviroiganen^ Evaluating Ability-f Progress ani Methods 
of Improvement 

students will be il51e tfo realistically evaluate ability, (\ 
progress', *^and methods of improvement in various sAject areas. j 

■ ( '/ ■ . ^ 

Applying Methods of Ev^l^tion; The students will^understand 
how to apply. various jpethods of evaluation in determining 
ability-, progress, and the effectiveness of methods of 
/^lm>rovement in various aybj^ect areas. ^ 

The students are able re: ' ^ 

'selept a subject area topic. ^ 

•pretest (evaluate) themselves to understand ttfeir initial 
abil^ity'or level of knciwledge. . . 

\ 

•^preform the assignment/Cs) . 

•test (evaluate) their progress concerning the subjept area 
^ topic. 
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•perform (or redo) the assignment's. • 

1^ •fe^t^ (^valuate) ttielr total progress at the end. ^ 

•determine ^f a method of improvement is needed^ 

^ ^•construct and follow through with tlie method of improvement, 

^ -test (evaluate) for further -progress "^to determine whether 
1^ oft: not the method of improvemjent was effective. 



Self Unde rstanding ; . Individual Abilities Aid in Taste Accomplishments 

The students will be abl^to recognize how Iridlvidpal'^^abillties 
iln accomplishing different tasks. - ^ 

'^1- At^llty Differences Contribute To Task Completion: The students 
will understand how individual ability differences contribute 
to the completion of specific tasks. 

The students are able to: / 

^define ability . ' 

/ ~ - ^ability: the poyer or skill to do some special thing. 

•describe how individual abilities differ. / 




A 



exan^es pt a Bpecifi^ task in a proj ect . ^ 

^kec^gniz^yii'hic^^ best to t^ie completion 

/of; specific f^sks and to tlje project as a whole. 

Self Understanding: ^ Learning in ^Ife gituatiohs 



The students ^Ml be able to recognize that learning occurs in all 
ty^es of life situations. . 

The^ I^e^ning j^^^tfess^^ The students will understand the learning 
= r ppoc^ss. 
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y •recognize that\ initial, exposure (through J^xperlence, 
. reading; lijBtenlng," modeling, etc.) is part of the 
learning process. >, 

'provide examples where initln exposure has b^en part of 
their learning proems s.y > 

exposure is pipz^ o£ the,*^ 
> provide examples where repetil^lo^ of exposure has been 



» recognize that repetition 
learning process. 




"Recognize that responding is a part of the \ 
process. 

-'^ ' * '" '" J/ 

* provides ^exa]iq>les where responding hasV/oeen p 

leaming^ process. ' 



recognize that^ reinforcement \( interna^ or 
part of the learningf'proces 

/ * -provide examples where rein^ 
their learning process. 

<|2 ♦-vXeaming In ^Othery^ Lives ; The students>will be aware 'of 

thet learning that takes place in the liEe) situations of others. 



student;s are able-.to: 
/examine various life sit«iatiofis of others. 



\ 




r identify wh^re and what Teaming ^took place in those life 
situations of others. 

. " 'I . , ^ ^ ■ . 

J. S^lf Understanding : Clarifying and^ Expanditig Interests and - 
Capabilities ^ ^ 



\ 



The students vWill be able 
and expanding^ their interest^ 



>l>r^ci2t€i the vi^lug' of clarifying 
capab^klities. 
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. ' Expanding* Interests and CapabiJ.ltjjB8; 4 The students will be' 
avare of how laterests tad capabilities can be expatide^ . 

The students are able to: ^ ^ 

•define interest. ^ - 

•recognize that interests can Jie expanded through experlt^ce. 

•recognize that interest can lie expanded through exposur'e. 
•define capability. — 

"^recognize that capabilities can be expanded through ^oqpbsure 

•recognize that capabilities ^lan be expanded through practice 

\ : ' ... ■ , . ; : ■ 

Consequence& of Expanding Interests and Capabilities: The 
^tudeAts will be aware of the consequences of expanding 
interest,^ and capabilities. • 

The students are able/tc^ ' ^ ■ - 



identify ah* expanded^ ipitelrest in t^eir lives. . 



examine the coi^^quences (botjfi intemal^and external) of 



• examine the coMequences (botp 
that expanded intlerest. h 



f 



identify an expan&ed capabiiity in their jLlyes: \ 

examine the consequences (both 'inteifndl and external) of 
that expanded capability. 
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